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as well as to many new Subscribers at Home. © 


the World where . . 
to successive Wars, will render this Proposal an Aecommodation to many of our distant Inendefs, 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


1 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

OME years since a survey was 

taken, ty that able engineer Mr. 
Rennie, of the ground lying between the 
mouth of the River Parret, across the 
country to Seaton, in the eastern corner 
of Devonshire, on the coast.of the Eng- 
lish Channel, to ascertain the feasibility 
of effecting a junction between that 
channel and the Bristol Channel (ito 
which the River Parret empties itself), 
in order for ships to avoid the circuitous 
voyage round the Land's End. The 
design, I believe, was to make the ca- 
nal or river sufficiently deep to carry 
ships of any burthen ; and to effectoate 
that in the course of about three days, 
which sometimes, in the winter season, 
and tempestuous weather at other times 
of the year, takes frequently three, nay 
sometimes six, weeks to accomplish ; 
aol a truly national undertaking it 
would be ! 

The reason why it was not then gone 
into is not difficult to be given ; but, it is 
apprehended, tha: now circumstances 
ae materially altered. It will be my 
prsent business to shew how: it-may 
wow be effectuated with considerable ad- 
vantage to the country at large. 

By Mr. Rennie’s survey, the whole 
elevation of the Jand is, I think, no more 
than one hundred and eighty feet. He, 
I believe, estimated the expense of the 
Whole undertaking at 1,200,0001. If 
We take into the account the difference 
m the price of labour and of land at that 
time and at the present, it is fair to con- 
clude, that what would then cost 
~ 0001. cannot ‘cost more than 

00,0001. now ; I might even go far- 

j.2; aud say that, as much Jabour and 

ee now be bought for 800,000). 
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pany ears ago, could he bought for 
1,0001. i 1 

. So much for the value of the labour 
and land ;-now as to the utilities of thie 


vadertaking. . 
. First.—The expedition and safety 
with which goods could be conveyeil 
from Ireland, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, and other contiguous parts, to Ply- 
‘mouth, Portsmouth, London, France 
and every other part of the northern cori- 
tinent of Europe—the facility with 
which corn and cattle could be convey- 
ed from Ireland to London—must be of 
the first im nce, and bring at once 
that market to be able to compete with 
the ports of France at London, when- 
ever it should become necessary to per- 
mit the importation of those articles. 
Second.—The more immediate com- 
‘munication which it would open with 
the south of Ireland—an iacrease of its 
trade, the consequence of such commu- 
nication—the great increase in the value 
of its land, and, of course, of the reve- 
nues of that hitherto depressed and un- 
‘fortunate country ;—a more intimate ad- 
mixture of its inhabitants with the inha- 
bitants of this country will, in all proba- 
‘bility, tend more to destroy the spirit of 
bigotry and superstition than any penal 
or prohibitory laws can possibly do, 
Commerce is the soul, the bones and si- 
news, of improvement ; had not England 
been a commercial nation, in what rank, 
would she have stood in arts, sciences, 
and literature, amongst the nations of 


the earth ? 
Third.—A more extensive communi- 


cation, on the southern coast, of the ad- 
vantages resulting from the coal-trade 
of Wales, and of course a great increase 
to that tradé throughout the whole line 
of the proposed canal. 

Fourth—A great trade would be ge- 
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386 
nerated for bricks and tiles ;.and, at the 
town of Bridgewater in particular, for 
scouring bricks,—a sort of staple manu- 
facture, the demand for which is daily 
on the increase. 

All these views, when realized, must 
have a strong, permanent, and beneficial 
operation, more or less, upon the trade 
and commerce of the United Kingdom. 

But what will make the junction of 
the Bristol and English channels of more 
immediate benefit and importance to 
this country now is, that of finding in- 
stant employment for tens of, thousands 
of poor men, who are cither starv- 
‘jng—a heavy burthen upon the poor 
rates, or filling our prisons, the bulks, 
er Botany Bay, as victims amidst our 
overcharged and unemployed popula- 
tion, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. 

Here then is a work which a patriotic 
government would do well to commence 
at once, either by taking the manage- 
ment and detail into its own hands, or 
by advancing sums of money from time 
to time to a company of gentlemen, who 
will, no doubt, .socon be found both wil- 
ling and able to carry the desired mea- 
sure into effect ; and, indeed, if the mo- 
ney were advanced by way of loan onl 
to the company, there can be little doubt 
that the money so borrowed could be 
gradually repaid by the profits arising 
from the tolls, and other advantages 
which must be derived from so large, so 
grand, so stupendous, and withal so be- 
neficial, an undertaking. 

I believe Mr. Rennie’s estimate went 
‘no farther than to unite the River Par- 
ret with Seaton, and cutting off certain 
detours between Bridgewater and the 
mnouth of the said river ; but in my judg- 
ment, as well as others who have at all 
digested the matter, the plan should by 
mo means stop there. The entrance to 
the River Parret is well known to sea- 
men as one of the most dangerous and 
circuitous in the whole channel, not to 
say in England ; and, reasoning from the 
increase of the number of vessels which 
would pass through it by the proposed 
plan of Mr, Rennie, it is fair to conclude 
that, unless some method be taken to 
ebviate the dangers at the mouth of the 
fiver, more wrecks will inevitably ov- 
cur. I cannot speak with precision as 
%o the number of vessels which have 
&een lost on the ous sands 
galled the Gore, during the last fifteen 
Sears, but I am afraid it amountsto 
atarty fiftcen, or, on am average, one ané 


_ Observations on the Narrative 





nually. Some of then has 

ed cases of aggravated dite’ i 

answer 

here, « But, if ariver of about cee 
long, a quarter of a mile wide, and 
feet deep, were cuta littlebelow Ca? 
wick, from the River Parret to the Brig 
tol Channel, across some lands ty 
the north-west, it would at once 
the port-of Bridgewater six Miles nearer 
to the sea at least, save a circuit of tc 
miles or upwards to every ship which 
might enter that river; and it would ip. 
crease the facilities of entering it s 
much, come from what place she might; 
and it would also obviate the great ip. 
convenience and dangers of the Gore 
sands ; and, of course, crown the plan of 
Mr. Rennie with perfection. The extra 
expense of this part of the u 
will be perhaps about 160,000). if made 
of the dimensions abeve ; but, if half the 
width might be supposed sufficient, of 
course it would cost but one half the 
expense. Jas. JENNINGS, 

Huntspill ; Oct. 10, 1816. 





——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
SIR, 


SEND you some cursory observ 

tions on the Narrative of Robert 
Adams, a sailor, who was wrecked in 
the year 1810 on_ the north-westem 
coast of Africa, and was detained three 
years in slavery by the Arabs of the 
Great Desart, and resided several months 
during that period at Timbuctoo. 

I call it Timbuctoo, not Tombuctoo, 
because this orthography, first establish- 
ed by Jackson in his Account of Mo 
rocco, is confirmed by M. Depnis, who 
declares that it is invariably pronoun 
Timbuctoo, Vide Adams's Namal, 

e 94, note D. eae 

o prevent apy obstacles to the dir 
cayery of the interior of Africa, that 
might occur to travellers employed by 
the British government, it may be ¢ 
pedient here to observe, that the place, 
400 miles north of Senegal, on 
western coast of Africa, where this poo! 
illiterate sailor was wrecked, is called 
by the Arabs El Gazie ; that is 0 %4) 


(§ Hy}, the g guttural. Any Aft 
can traveller desirous of ascertains 
the situation of El Gazie, would a 
able to make himself intelligible, 9? 


he pronounced property the &, % 6 


gutlurae 
















6. 
be See Jackson’s Aceenntnt Mo- 
i ition, page 286, note. 
Ad we moran af rings worn 
the cartilage of the nose, (see his 
Narrative, page 18,) is a confirmation of 


reo 


thai it is , 
sa through the middle cartilage 


of the nose at Wangaru as well as at 
Sondeny. 
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dams (p2ge 21,) confirms Jackson's 
tr Boor ine name of King of I imbuc- 
it sp too. Seedackson’sAccount, third edition, 
ight; 999, where the king is called Woolo. 


itis remarkable also, that Jackson’s 
secount of Woolo, king of ‘Timbuctoo, 
is confirmed on the authority of Lhage 
Mohammed Sherriffe, in the second vo~ 
lume of the proceedings of the African 
Association, who says that Woolo, king 
‘the of Bambarra, took possession of the 
of city of ‘Timbuctoo from the Moors in 
the the year of Christ 1800. Notwithstand- 
. ing this extraordinary corroboration, 
the annotator of Adams’s Narrative, 
speaking of Mr. Jackson's authority, says, 
. “Mr. Jackson further states that the 
-” sume king of Timbuctoo was also sove- 
reign of Bambarra, in which respect, 
Vie however, as in many other instances 
ert where he relies on African authority, it 
in is apparent that he was misinformed, 
m for the name of the sovereign of Bam- 
ee 
he 
hs 


SH Sas 5 


barra, from the year 1795 to 1805 inclu- 
sive, was certainly Mansong.” Now, I 
would ask the annotator, how is this fact 
ascertained ; and he must necessarily an- 
n swer, that it is established on Mr, 
a Parke’s authority, who obtained the in- 
. formation from an illiterate Moor, or, in 


other words, from African authority ; so. 


0 
d that the annotator asserts, as a fact, that 
. Mansong was king, which assertion is 
supported on African authority. And 
. he maintains that it is an error that 
, Woolo was king of Timbuctoo, although 
that fact is asserted on the best of Afri- 
, can authority by Jackson, and is con- 
| firmed by the proeeedings of ihe African 
“sociation, as well as by Adams’s Nar- 
e. 
Now, as *“ La verité se fait connaitre 
par le concours des temoi es,” so has 
the truth of Jackson’s account of Woolo 
ms sovercign of Timbucteo been 
— by the concurring testimony 
rt Proceedings of the African Asso- 
‘ation, added to that of Adams. 


ee 


* Vide Lettres de M de Bai 
. : ‘ aill a ™M, 
de oltaire, sur PAtlantide. Lettre iime.. 





of Robert Adams, respecting. Timbuctoo, &e. 


's account of nose-rings, (see his. 


J 
account of M occo, page 290, note.) It, 
eis the fashion to wear. 


587 
That such an animal as the Heigie 
exists, (described by Jackson, p. 90,) 
1s,confirmed by Adams, (p. 28.) bn this 
subject it may be observed, that Jack- 
son's Erragual is the same with Leo’s 
Raguahil ; this latter word being assu- 
redly an error of the printer's, Jackson's 
mei: . is a ba same with Pen- 
s 0 po » the er preceding the 
Ragual: of Jackson, being the Arabic 


article dt, which, preceding the so- 
lar letter r or _», takes that letter, and 


drops the | or J. 


_ It isto be lamented that Mr. Cock, 
in his examination and interrogation of 
Adams the sailor, did not question 
him respecting the mode of building 
houses at Timbuctoo, as described by 
Jackson, page 298 ; for, although I am 
not disposed to doubt any thing that 
Jackson records, the whole of bis ac- 
count being collected with that discri- 
minating caution that so evidently 
marks the enquirer after truth, yet any 
confirmation of what he asserts, even by 
an illiterate sailor, would have been sa- 
tisfactory, more particularly on the sub- 
ject in question, which is one upon 
which we may presume he was compe- 
tent to give the necessary information. 
It appears, by Adams’s specimen of 
Timbuctoo words, that the inhabitants 
of Timbuctoo speak a mixture of Arabie 
and Sondanic, which is a natural corise- 
quence resulting from the military go- 
vernment being deputed to negroes, and 
the civil government being deputed to 
Moors. See Jackson, p. 300 and 301, 
. Adams, p. 43 and 44— 1 
Dog—Killeb. This is the Arabic word 
fake th I t to be 
Sheep—Nardsh. is I sus 0 
: ae the word Kaibshy which is 
the Arabic for sheep, and 
has been transformed to 
Naidsh by Adams's oral 
_ imaccuracy. : 
Elephant—El feel. This is the Arabie 
word for elephant. 


‘House—Dah, A corruption of Dar, 


which is the Arabic name 
for a house, 
Mountain — Kuddear. A. corruption 
| of Kuddea, which is the Ara- 
_ bie for a hill or eminence. 
Date tree—Carna Tomar. ''The first 
word is Sondanic, the second 
is a corruption of ‘Timar, 
which is the Arabic nameé of 
the date. 
3D2 Fig. 















































388 Dupaty’s Aceownt of thé Genoese Gallies, 


Fig tree—Carna Carmoor. Kermuse is 
the Arabic for figs. 
Thus there ars, in a list of sixteen 
Names of things in the ‘Timbuctoo 
language, 
Seven are Arabic 
Nine are Sondanic ; 
so that the language is evidently a mix- 
ture of Arabic and Sondanic. 
Wolid Abusebbah, a tribe of Arabs 


in the desart, first noticed by Jackson,, 


(see his map, p. 282,) is confirmed by De- 
puis, (note,in Adams’s Narrative, pp. 235, 
236, 237 ;) the latter gentleman’s account 
of the emigration of the Arabs of Wolid 
Abusebbah, is a corroboration of Jack- 
son's uccount of a similar emigration, 
(page 175.) 

La Mar Zarah of Adams, (vide pa 
24,) may probably be El Bahar Zarak 
(that is, the Blue River), or El Bahar 
Sahara (that is, the River of the Desart); 
cither of which may proceed from the 
desart, and empty itself in the Nile El 
Abude, south of ‘Timbuctoo ; or it may 
possibly be a more latitudinal corruption 
of the stream or river of the desart called 
Sakia el Humra (that is, the Red 
Stream), which passes through the de- 
sart of Sahara, and empties itself in the. 
Nile el Abude, somewhere near Timbuc- 
too! This stream is well-known by the 
Arabs who are accustomed to cross the 
desart, and they report the waters there- 
of to be brackish and red. 

Mr. Jackson (p. 297,) asserts, the city 
of Timbuctoo te be without walls; 
Adams confirms this, (p. 25.) The Nile 
El Abude is described, (p.99,)as passing 
to the eastward through fertile countrics, 
east and south-east of the desart; this 
is a confirmation of what Jackson says; 
@. 312 ;) for, although nothing is said by 

dams of the population of the country, 
through which the river passes, yet fer- 
tility implies population, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the inhabitants 
of the desart, contiguous to the river, 
would leave their barren habitations, 
and exchange them for the fertile coun- 
try along the banks of the river. 

The large lake mentioned in Adams's 
Narrative, p. 120, may probably be the 
Bahar Sondan, or Sea of Sondan, de- 
scribed hy Jackson as fifteen days’ jour- 
ney east of Timbuctoo. Another re- 
markable confirmation of this interior 
sea, mentioned so minutely by Jackson; 
is confirmed by Ali Bey in his Travels, 
Vol, i. 4to, pp. 220, 221. 

Vasco DE Gama. 

Exon ; Oct. 25, 1816, 


[Deé.1, 

Fo the Editor of the Monthly 
eran v Megecin 
our Number for ‘October, | 
I noileed the communication : 
‘friend _ al oe ing to 4 

passage dy Craven's 
Constantinople, allusive to the sn 
ment of Algerine captives by the Ge. 
noese: Lady Craven terms them ri 
soners of war;: but we must not permit 
our humanity so far to confound oy 
perceptions, as to consider them exactly 
in that light. The Algerines: decline 
all ransom, or exchange of prisoners; 
and it is too much fo expect from a 
state which suffers by their piracies, 
that compassion which they refuse to 
one another.” The length and caplivity 


ge of these miserables, therefore, is attr. 


butable to the savage neglect of their 
own countrymen ; but here all vindica- 
tion must cease; their treatment in 
Genoa has long been a reproach to the 
Christian character. I translate the 
following account of the Genoese Gal- 
lies, from the letters of the celebrated 
Dupaty, on Italy, written in the very 
same year as those of Lady Craven, 
(1785.) If compared with Captain 
Croker’s recent, forcible description of 
the treatment of Christian: slaves im 
Algiers, we cannot perceive that Genoa, 
in the exhibition of humanity, bas any 
very decided advantage. + 

“TI have been this morning to visit 
the gallies (of Genoa); the slaves, who 
are attached indiscriminately to the 
same chain, are of five deseriptions— 
felons, smugglers, deserters, Algerie 
Turks taken at sea, and volunteers. . 

“Volunteers! you will say, Who ae 
they ?—Men, -_ me to bese! ; 
struggling with misery 
whom the government agents seek “ 
and tempt to enrol preserve Ea 
eight years’ slavery, by a bounty. 
the gallies af Genoa exhibit poverty 
and criminality fettered by the te 
chain ;—those who serve the a, 
partaking of the misery of those W 

it 


wa The Genoese carry their re 

still farther—when the allotted pen 
of the poor wretches is about to exp 
they are seduced into the: pee 
small loans, which poe center fot 
chee bre 

. artifices many 

Oe ae lives in these gal 
y whom a penal crime was mever©°™ 
mitted. «< SWhat 
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‘ we heré,’ said T to a 
> Ma eedoctel mé toa kind of 
a] or receptacle, ‘how low, dark, and. 

wit{—What too, I. pray you, are 
those animals lying on the _ ground, 
hose hideous heads, appearing from 
peneath their wretched rugs, aré cover- 
ed with long and matted hair; they 
gem unable even to crawl; yet what 
driped ferocity in their looks!—Ah! do 
they eat only that black and hard bread? 
‘Nothing else’ —* Drink only that tar- 
bid water? ‘That alone.’— Do they 
aways lic in that state” ‘They do. 
‘How long have they been here? 
‘Twenty years.’ —‘ How old are they? 
‘Seventy. —* What are they?” ‘ Alge- 


“These unhappy Mahometans are, 
indeed, so entirely thrust out from bu- 
manity, that they frequently lose the 

tancous movement of their limbs, 
and, enclosed as it were in a tomb, 
harden into idiotism. 

“Captives under sixty, when brought 
from labour, are chained in small open 
niches in & long wall, six feet asunder, 
in such a Way as scarcely to be able 
either to sit or to recline: in this state 
they breathe the little air which is given 
to them, or rather which they steal. 

“Tn the mean time, Genoa, with more 
tolerance than could have been expect- 
ed, permits thein a mosque.—T he Protes- 
tants in France are not yet allowed 
churches. 

“Let me adda conclusive trait for a 
picture of the gallies of Genoa—TI have 
seen the bones and garbage, abandoned 
iy the dogs in the streets, carried from 
bench to bench, and sold to the galley- 
slaves, who disputed for their possession 


with all the rage and selfishness of ex- 


™ hunger, 
“Genoa!” concludes aty empha- 
fically, “thy palaces ie totes fall 
80 lofty, so numerous, or so brilliant, as 
they ought to be—they do not hide thy 

gallies " 

_Tmake no apology, Sir, for the fore- 
golug picture. Such exposures serve to 
rouse people into a nicer examination of 
the misery under their own cyes, or ex- 
sing in Christian countries, which 
hi justly stigmatising the cruelties of 
, they som¢times forget. Ge- 
tent very reason to complain of 
», but anger is poorly expressed’ 
ty the imitation of releaitions ereelty, to 
fay tins of the profession of chiris- 
dns Dupaty’s remark on the ex- 
Pav of Protestant churches front 
Tuce is curious—They have since 


Mr. Bakewell on Ertnatie Asytums, 


389 
been admitted, but we all know with” 
what an eye the guest and ally of Great” 
Britain’ regards them; and what, if coms 
nion sense prove not too powerful, may’ 
ultimately be expected from the un 
fettered volition of the fathity of Bourbon, : 


Lambeth; Nov. 14. LG. 
. . : 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


sin, 


gome months ago I felt myself cals — 
¥ led upon, from a most respectable 
quarter, to enter into a public discus- 
sion of the merits of county asylums for 
the insanc.— Fron all that has been said 
in the way of reply to what I have ad- 
vanced, it seems fair to conclude, that 
the advocates of the County-Asylam sys- 
tem stand convinced at the bar of tratli 
and common sense ; and, though we may 
respect their intentions, we are at liberty” 
to lament their total want of information’ 
in what relates to the proper treatment 
of mental diseases ; those asylams which’ 
have been erected at a prodigal expense,’ 
remaining as beacons, to warn others of 
a well-meant error, not as objects to’ 


copy. a 

If the most intensé study for many’ 
many yeats upon the subject—if the 
most attentive observance of every shade, 
of every variety, in some hundreds of 
cases of mental diseases, can give any 
assurance of being riglit, in my opinion, 
then, I am not wrong, in what I have 
so boldly asserted of the bad effects of 
the County-Asylum scheme; but I did not 
think myself at liberty fo find fault with’ 
one system without believing that I was: 
able to suggest a better, and to do this is 
my present purpose, 

I am far {rom agreeing with two wri- 
ters of the present day, in their philip- 
picks against all mad-houses indiscrimi-’ 
nately; for, though I am free to admit’ 
that our public asylums are mere . 
aud many private mad-houses little bet- 
ter, still we are not to argue against the 
use of a thing from its abuse; and there’ 
is no question but that well regulated, 
mad-houses may affotd the very best 
means of recovery, and the g it de~ 

of comfort to their inmates, of any 

plan for treating the insane, that has hi- 
therto been promulgated. Indiseriminate 
invectives must be illiberal. T know se- 
veral keepers of mad-houses that I be- 
lieve to be honest and humane ; and, if 
they are mistaken in their views as to 
the best methods of cure, the fault lies ir 
the body politic, which sanctions nothing 
but indiscriminate confinement for the 
insane; instead of which, the proper — 
me 
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390 Mr. Bakewell on. Lunatic. Asylums, - 


ment of them, as it regards the cure, re- 
quires that they should have more liberty, 
aud be put upen more corporeal and 
mental exertions, than they could pos- 
sibly he intrusted with in society. Cer- 
tain it is, that a removal from home and 
the irritations of family intercourse, and 
an experienced medical and moral treat- 
ment, are very often absolutely neces- 
sary to the cure in cases of mental de- 
rangement;—and where are those so 
likely to be found as in well regulated 
mad-houses? Certain too it is, that 
something is absolutely necessary as a 
national measure, from the vast namber 
of iueurable lunatics, and the alarming 
ivicrease of insanity, particularly among 
the lower classes of society ; for, though 
it may not be possible to prevent the in- 
crease of new cases, it may, I think, be 
very possibleto redace the namber of ir- 
curables to a mere trifle. Mental de- 
rangement, being no proof of the want of 
virtue, or the want of intellect, éan be 
no disgrace to the unfortunate individual 
who suffers under it; but the general 
treatment of -it, and the consequent 
number of incurables, I consider as a 
very great national disgrace, therefore 
“Tell it not in Gath,” of the frightful 
numbers that are at this moment lan- 
guishing in hopeless confinement as in- 
curable lunatics in this our land, for they 
order these things better in other coun- 
tries; and, in what I would wish to re- 
commend, I have no claim to the merit 
of invention, I have only drawn simple 
conclusions from the consideration of 
plain facts. 

The reason we know so little of the 
particulars of treating insanity by the 
anticnts,-is no doubt owing to those who 
undertook it as a profession, purposely 
concealing their methods under the 
cloak of mystery, for the sake of giving 
them consequence; we learn for certain 
that insanity did exist, was considered as 
a curable disease, and that particular 
Reces were famous for effecting the cure. 

hite Hellebore is mentioned as having 
been wonderfully efficacious, but that it 
grew in perfeetion no where so much as 
mm the two islands of Anticyra, and that 
if was preparcd too for use, in the great- 
est perfection, by the physicians living 
upon the islands, where it was mixed 
with other drugs; so that the medicine 
administered was a compound, bearing 
that name.—Now, there is good reason 
for supposing, that the journey to the is- 
land, the novelty of the scenery, the 
salubrity of the air, and an expericnced 
moral treatment, contributed as much to 

2 | 


i, 
the recovery, as the medicin sees) 
though medical treatment vane 


lected, while the cure was solely mi 


buted to the use of a drug that othe; 


could not use with safety. . 

The priests of ancient ot under. 
took to cure the most ohio 
diseascs by the sole agency of super 
nataral power, and we may well sup. 
pose that these wily priests Would be very 
careful not to submit their god, Satur, 
to the exposure arising from frequent 
failures ; nor did they, for it appears that 
their efforts were so varied and judici 
that recoyery was brought to an almost 
moral certainty. ‘Their patients, or n. 
ther votaries, were kept under a very 
strict regimen, and in a constant rou 
of active amusements; and whatever was 
calculated to allure the senses, or prove 
incentives to rational pleasure, were 
amply provided for them. To the effect 
upon the imagination, occasioned by the 
cereinonies of an imposing and or 
superstition, were added every thing that 
could delight the eye, or fascinate the 
ear,—the sweetest music took prisoner 
the captive sense ; the most magnificent 
temples, adorned with costly ornaments, 
aud the most valuable of paintings, the 
most enchanting gardens, lawns, and 
groves, decorated with statues, water 
falls, and fountains, kept the wondering 
thoughts in continual delight; while 
sports and pastimes, dances and other 
athletic exercises, left no space for 
moping- melancholy to exert ‘its b 
influence. 

At Saragossa, which I am told is the 
most healthy and delightful part of = pe 
there is an institution called, “City 
the World,” indicating that the di 
of all nations are admissible: RBA 
large enclosure, containing ; 
vineyards, and olive s, and gal 
dens, and workshops, of all descriptions; 
and the inmates, instead of being ¢l 
confined ig a state of total inactivity, 
put as much as possible to some ¥ 
employment, under the care gy 
keepers; we are told by Penel, oki 
curable lunacy among the W on 
classes is scarccly heard of, In an insti in 
tion constitated with so much roe 
other respects, we cannot Pavoni 
medical treatment is neglected; ee 
suppose too that none are retal a 
being pronounced incurable ; bei! ne 
it is so far a defect that must do dale 
the curative means. — eT we 
is now upon the Continent, has oulars of 
a promise to obtain all the La ste Ball 
this noble ingijtation ; and, as J 3 
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. att to be capable of improving upon 
woos of others, something great may 
the s The reader can be at no 
ee dze of what I would recom- 
bss (0 JE bli ; but how, in 
mend as a public measure; r ry 
these times of pecumary haat fe 
funds could be raised in England for 
, similar institution I cannot tell; but 
this 1 know, that one might be esta- 
plished in this part of the kingdom, that 
should be equal to the reception of all 
the new cases of insanity that would og- 
cur within forty miles of it, giving the 
very best chance of recovery, and keep- 
ing all that did not recover for twelve 
mouths, for a much less sum of money 
than will be expended in the building 
sone of a County Asylam, now under 
hand, at Stafford; and which building, 
when finished, will, as I firmly belicve, 
be the means of doing great injury to 
those aflicted with mental disease, and 
be the cause of an increase of incurable 
Juuacy in the county of Stafford; and this 
from the very injudicious choice of situa- 
tion, the preposterous plan of the baild- 
ing, and the system to which it must be 
necessarily subjected. Institutions for 
the insane, I repeat, should not only be 
calenlated to do good‘exclusively, but 
also to prove acceptable to the imagina- 
tion, of all those who are subject to ‘ner- 
rus irritation; instead of which, this 
mighty institution will always be con- 
templated as an object of the greatest 
horror, and be felt as such; and, being 
felt as such, it will be the occasion of 
more permanent mental depression, 
Which is the very worst species of mental 
disease, than all the skill, both*medical 
and moral, of its managers will ever be 
able to counteract. As a place of con- 
finement, for dangerous incurable !nna- 
lics, criminal lunatics, and dangerous 
idiots, it may be proper and necessary ; 
but it never can be proper or necessary 
for the purposes -of- cure, which-it js 
intended to monopolize. It ix, indeed, 
lotally adverse in all its principles to the 
“est heans of cure,‘which simply consist 
m constantly diverting the thoughts by 
sere sensations, and properly ex- 
ug the powers of the mind ypo 
énended constitution. eoeice 
THOMAS BAKEWELL, 
Spring- Vale, near Stone; 
Nov, 7, 1816. 


RRATA,— P. o . . ’ 
read “ sndinid 7 100, for “ individual’ 


To the Bui 
ri Wor of the Monthly Magazine, 


[WAS ted to this iry concerr 
‘his enquiry concerning 
dy-rot fungi by an opportunity I 


hud of w the complete 

af a fangus plant, and which took place 
under the following ciroumstances,—Se. 
veral pieces of fir wood, forming a pile 


‘of it; having been promiscuously thrown 
‘together in a confined situation, and: 


left so for a short time only; on a:part 


‘having been accidentally removed while 


J was present, [ perceived a white film 
of mould overspreading all the wood the 
most enclosed. I requested and suc- 
ceeded in preventing a further removal 
of it, apparently approximating to a 
state of decomposition, which eventually 
cag te a nate for, in about ten 
or twelve days afterwards, | fungus 
ane ar rma wa resem- 
ing the mushfoom, overspreading aud 
shooting out long Nee em 6 all 
the wood, on which I had previously 
observed the mouldiness.. There was 
much apparent heat,: and. globules of. 
water had formed upon the surfaces the 
most exposed. In the month of No- 
vember, two years ago, these obscrva- 


‘tions were made; larenheit’s: thermo- 


meter in the shade being about 48°, On 
placing a thermometer in the’ midst of 
the weod, where the plant was ing 
with most vigour, and feaving it there 
till the following day, the mercury had 
risen to 57°. Nineteen hours only had 
elapsed since the first placing it, and on 
again examining it; so that it had risen 
9° in nineteen hours, On removing 
the thermometer, and placing it in the 
external air, and cxamining it again on 
the following morning,. the mercury had 
sunk to 49°; which, by examining other 
thermometers in different places, was 
found to be the atmospheric tempera- 
ture, at this time, in and about the exn- 
virons of London. — ‘These facts prove 
that circumstances must occur to 
duce fermentation ; the lowest tempe- 
ratare in which that state can take 
-place is somewhere about 45°; where 
the plants were developing themselves 
with most strength, the temperature 
‘was 57°; so that between these two 
temperatures scems to be the mean in 
which fungus dry-rot developes itself, 
Sink the temperature below 45°, or 
raise it above 57°, no fungus plant can 
-vegetate, because the putrefactive fer- 
mentation necessary to produce it will 
‘not arise in temperatares below «the 
former, or above the latter; the one & 
too cold to give the stimuli to the fes- 
‘menting principle, the other evaporates 
then to Dement: Hence the free acceng 
-of atmospheric. air -has been usually 
sought to prevent dry-rot. Butihouses 
are built to liye in, and it seldom bap- 
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that the atniospheric air can be 
admitted to act upon every interior part 
of their detail, so as to keep it below 
and above the requisite temperatures. 
The great feature of our Labits is com- 
fort; our houses are more so than those 
of any other country, first made neces- 
sary by a variable climate, and_perse- 
‘vered in, at the present day, to a height 
of fastidious luxury. 

It follows, that to attempt to prevent 
dry-rot by making your house like to a 
warandah, (which must be the case, if 
air alone is to cure it,) you must wait 
till our planet has varied its latitude; 
till England becomes a Continent grow- 
ing vines and olives, We may then 
perhaps bask in the sun-shine of per- 
petual spring, os in catacombs made 
upon the roofs of our dwellings, and 
banquet in saloons trelliaged, resembling 
a varandah. Until then, which is not 
very likely to take place in our time, 
ingenuity and industry may be usefully 
employed in secking means adequate to 
retain the wonted comforts in our ha- 
bitations, without being exposed to tire 
cold of winter at one time, or scorched 
with heat of summer at another. For, 
if the thermometer be to be trusted, as 
we are placed at present, we must lower 
or raisé the temperature to prevent 
fungus rot. In pursuance of this prin- 
ciple, hot air has been suggested, and 
some of our ships have been furnished 
with afurnace, and pipes for the pur- 

of conducting it to the frame-work 
most likely to form the nidus for the 
fungus plant. 

But no good, as far as I am acquaint- 
ed, has resulted from the experiment ; 
there is greatly too much uncertainty in 
such operations: it would involve much 
observation with intricate mathematical 
calculation, to apportion the heat suffi- 


cient to evaporate the oozing drips in gi. 


the workings of a large ship at sea, and, 
at the same time, raise the temperature 
in her, above the degree in which the 
putrefactive fermentation terminates in 
d It is almost obvious that this 
must be effected before the required 
result can take place: but, if the heat 
furnished should be only sufficient to 
raise the temperature to somewhere be- 
tween the degrees of 45° and 579°, it 
would stimulate, rather than prevent, a 
fermentation; and this appears, by the 
usual mode of conducting a fire, to be 
full as likely to take place, as that the 
heat supplied should be uniformly as 
high as is required for the purpose in- 


. 


Referring to 


which the expanmestt Yoo i 


was made 
experiments, the result of Which was, 
ascertain If wood, previously 


‘ rocess, w 
its surface from becoming a jy pr 
fungi. The opportunit ot hy 
yourable, inasmuch as that he peaks 
protruded itself over all the pieces of 
wood, and they were decaying away; 
proportion to its growth. It occund 
to me, that if different pieces of wood, 
of the several kinds used in building 
and prepared by different {0 
gether with some without any particula 
preparation, were introduced into th 
most favourable part of this pile of dry. 
rot fungi, whether it would not result~ 
how long it was seve ‘ dered 
composition on w is vegetation; 
and also if wood, subsaitted hpien 
processes, might not prevent it altoge- 
ther vegetating on it; hence my plan ia 
this experiment consisted in oxydati 
several pieces of wood, some of whi 
were done with fire, and others with the 
mineral acids; after which the whol 
was washed or painted over with the so- 
lution of the sulphate of iron. These 
portions of wood so prepared, together 
with others without any prepa- 
ration, were all placed in the most fi- 
vourable oft the pile of dry-rot fun- 
gi. Du the first twenty days w 
particular change was visible in either 
of the pieces so : On examillng 
the thermometer, it had sunk to 59°. Ip 
rye days may on removing be As 
unprepa portions, 
mould was seen to be forming between 
the lamellze of the wood; but not te 
least alteration was perceptible Jha 
other pieces, although surrounded y 
wood covered with, and paanpir rf 
i. In sixty days the pieces of wo 
and all that was near them, excep 
those previously prepared, were en 
destroyed, exhibiting similar 
ances to those pee in my 
letters on this phenomenon. 

On these frets, and my subseqnet! 
experience, are founded the principe 
my claims to preventing aud curing 
rot in buildings. bs 

In my following communications 
this subject, I intend offering Chote 
three other cases of dry-rot; ve villa, is 
Lodge, ——_— Onset Meg 
Surry ; a house at Aiendon, &- 

J James RanpDAable 


Fitzroy-square ; Nov nae ristieas 
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STATISTICAL TABLE or tue UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 





STATES, 


Area. 


r 


Population. | 





Chief Towns. 


Seats of Government. 





Miles. 


Acres, 


1790. 


1810. 


NAME. 


Population. 





New Hampshire 
Vermont .. 
Massachusetts 
Dist. of Maine 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut . 
New York. . 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylyania . 
Delaware . . 
Maryland . . 
Columbia . . 
Virginia ° . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia. . . 
ae 
Kentucky e e 
Tennessee . 
Louisiana . 
Mississippi . 
Indiana . 
Ittineis . 
Michigan 
Louisiana 
North-West 


9,491 
10,237 
8,765 
34,000 
1,548 
4,400 
52,125 
7,920 
49,390 
2,200 
14,000 
100 
70,500 
50,500 
33,880 
60,000 
43,860 
40,110 
43,200 
41,000 
88,680 
39,000 
52,000 


34,820 
9R5,250 
106,830 


6,074,240 
6,551,680 
5,609,600 
21,760,000 
990,720 
2,816,000 
33,360,000 
5,068,800 


- $1,609,600 


1,408,000 
8,960,000 
64,000 
45,120,000 
32,320,000 
21,683,200 
38,400,000 
28,070,400 
25,670,400 
27,648,000 
26,240,000 
56,755,200 
24,960,000 
33,280,000 
22,284,800 
630,560,000 
68,371,200 








1,885,806 








—_- — + 


1205,635,840 


141,885 
85,539 
378,787 
96,540 
68,825 
237,946 
349,120 
184,139 
434,373 
59,094 
319,728 
747,610 
393,751 
249,073 
82,548 
73,677 
35,691 


214,460 
217,895 
47 2,040 
228,705 


76,93 L- 


261,942 
959,049 
445,562 
810,091 


72,674 


380,546 
24,023 
97 4,622 
555,500 
415,115 
252,433 
230,760 
406,511 
261,727 
76,556 
40,352 
24,520 
12,282 
4,762 
20,845 


-_—— 


7 


NAME, 








| 3,929,326 





7.239.903 





Portsmouth 
Springfield . 
Boston . . 
Portland . 
Providence 
Newhaven . 
New York . 


Trenton ..° 


Philadelphia 
Wilniington 

Baltimore . 
Washington’ 
Richmond , 
Newbern . 
Charleston 

Savannah . 
Cincinnati . 
Lexington . 
Knoxville .. 
New Orleans 
Natches . 

Vincennes . 
Kaskaskia . 

Detroit . . 
St.Louis . 





6,934 
2,757 
33,250 
7.169 
10,071 
5,772 
96,373 
3,002 
111,210 
" ‘4,416 
35,583 
8,208 
9,733 
2,500 
24,711 
5,215 
2,540 
4.326 
1,000 
17,242 
1,511 
670 
62 
1,650 
1,500 





Concord . 
Montpelier 
Boston . . 
Portland 
Providence 
Hartford 


Albany . 


Trenton 
Harrisbarg . 
Dover .. 
Annapolis . 
WASHINGTON 
Richmond , | 
Raleigh. .. 
Columbia . 
Milledgeville 
Zanesville . 
Frankfort .. 
Knoxville . 
New Orleans 
Natches =, 
Vincennes . 
Kaskaskia , 
Detroit. . 
St. Louis . 





Latitude. 


43° 14° N. 
44 
42 
45 
41 
41 
42 
40 
40 
39 
38 
38 
37 
35 
83 
52 
39 
58 
35 
29 


ao” 


e 


Distance 
from Wash- 
ington. 





5A2 
581 
481 
603 
439 
370 
400 
176 
142 
141 
40 
126 
295 
511 
702 
389 
560 
. $47 
1462 
1947 
743 
903 
818 
975 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OW much is it to be regretted, by 
every attentive and benevolent 
moralist, that religion and politics, those 
twin subjects, so important to the hap- 
piness of mankind, should be so much 
perverted, to their degradation and 
misery! As long as the many shall be 
eager to surrender their judgment to the 
few, or rather as long as they shall con- 
sider that they have no right or capacity 
to think for themselves, so long will 
they be the dupes of prejudice, of im- 
posture, and of oppression. Instead of 
reducing these topics to their first and 
simple principles, it is the too constant 
aim of the crafty and the interested to 
render them complicated and bewilder- 
ing ; as if the plainest duties of life, and 
our highest future hopes, should be al- 
ways enveloped in clouds auc mysteries. 
Thus, in religion—instcad of inculcating 
the personal and relative practical du- 
ties, we are cajoled or alarmed about 
dogmas and opinions; and, instead of 
enforcing public benevolence, we are 
asked how much mystery we can swal- 
low ?—how much independance we can 
abandon?—and how wiuch strife and 
contention we are prepared to counte- 
nance and support? So in politics— 
whose sole object, present or remote, 
should be the universal happiness of 
mankind : we find them constantly per- 
verted to excite party animosity, to en- 
slave the body, and debase the under- 
standing. ‘Io the public, if I compre- 
hend it aright, the seiencé of politics 
stands on the same footing as that of 
morals to an individual. ‘The world is 
the grand theatre for the practice of the 
universal duties of justice, of humanity, 
of toleration, and mutual forbearance ; 
and these good qualities must either rest 
on the foundation of universal .obliga- 
tion, or they cannot in any degree apply 
to usas individual moral agents. Un- 
fortunately we mistake the object, and, 
instead of enlarging our ideas, to take 
in the scope of general happiness, we 
are taught the perpetual and senseless 
brawl of—I believe in Pitt, in Welling- 
ton, in Bonaparte, or in Alexander, 
Principles are thus abandoned for the 
support of men, of local measurcs, and 
of expedicney ; the delusion is cherished 
by every artifice that prejudice or inte- 
rest can devise ; and thus mankind are 
led to consent to the fancicd necessity 
of butehering each other to preserve the 
peace and good order of society, 
In our estimate of opinions or princi- 
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ples, it will hardly ts 


oe that those have ». 
al to our understandi : 
best accommudate eee 
ages and capacities ; that what is r 
ed by our Maker for universal oy; 
should be plain and intelli ible to gene. 
ral comprehension; and whereve 
reflection is exercised, it should not be 
bestowed in vain. On this 
every indtvidual may be sn 
pable of judging for himself in 
relative to the institutions and practices 
of society; aud this again leads ys i 
infer, that the aim of our rulers 

be to accommodate the laws and 
lations of the grand family of mankind 
to the universal comprehension of i 
members, 

That the most fatal errors have arisen 
for want of this simplifying principle, 
every day’s experience must convince 
those who are at all disposed to investi- 
gaie the causes that agitate the com 
mercial, as well as the political, world, 
Vor instance~-what absurdities wer 
broached, even within our own recollec- 
tion, by our chief writers on political 
economy, on the subject of the balance 
of trade between different nations, In 
genuity was ransacked to give plausible 
colouring to contending opinions; cal- 
culations were made which nobody 
could understand; the subject was be- 
wildered with the most perplexing and 
far-fetched theories, till its very ¢ 
tremes brought the universal conviction 
of the fallacy of the general opinion 
Any school-boy of common capacily 
may now be thought competent to judge 
on this important question, with a 
much accuracy as the most penetrating 
mercantile head in the land—and where 
fore? Because it has been reduced to 
such simple and unerring principles, that 
it seems impossible they can be 
What is the sole object of commerce: 
To ensure employment, food, and hap- 
piness, to either party who may be ¢t- 
gaged in the pursuit; and, where _ 
objects are mutually attained, bow 1s 
possible to conceive that either 4 
be injured, though one should make . 
payments in gold, and the other 
straws? , role 

Again, for example—if the same ie 
had been considered as applicable a 
national speculations as to those 
individual, how would it have been or 
sible for such a giant mind as del 
Dr. Priee to entangté itself in ye 
sion of the Sinking Fund? Let the # 


peal be made to’ tne most slender i 
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1816, an individual engaged in busi- 
aly contrivance make it 
ness cannot by any 
more profit than 1001. per an- 
ame he will live after the rate of 
900. is it possible that, laying by an an- 
d from his an a“ Mt som 

‘nierest, should prevent a 
ion of his affairs? He may sre 
fle and cut, draw and cover, enveigie 

rs, and borrow from his friends, 
but his eventual downfall will be inevi- 
table. And so it must be with a part 
nership, be their capital what it may ; 
with a chartered colonial company; or 
with any ent orgovernment that 

imagined. 
ye  amnamaaath as applicable to 
our national finances, have been long 
and accurately predicted by Paine and 
other writers ; but, as it was impossible 
that they could calculate upon the plans 
and delusions which might operate to 
uphold the hollow system, so their san- 
guine forebodings have been ridiculed 
and vilified as being totally void of 
foundation; and, while the infatuated 
nation has been celebrating the orgies 
of “the pilot who weathered the storm,” 
they have shut their intellectual sight 
upon that dreadful tornado, which is 
now ready to burst upon their heads. 

To apply, now, these preliminary re- 
marks to the subject intended :—The ig- 
norant or cruel apathy of our rulers to 
the universal distresses of the country 
is too glaring to pass unnoticed, even 
by their firmest advocates, While even 
the Bourbons are touched with compas- 
sion for us, and we (oh! shame to Eng- 
ishmen!) are holding out our charity- 
box for their pitiful and scanty dole, 
the nation is insulted with the cold and 
mortifying information, that “ we must 
wait for things to find their own level,” 
Yes—my much-injured countrymen— 
When water from its own impulse shall 
rin up-hill io seek. its level, then, 
and not till then, will the present sys- 
tem admit of the promised relief. There 
can be but two sources of relief in pro- 
dueing the means of employment for 
our manufacturers ; and these are inter- 
mal and external commerce. Of the 
ist much need not be said; it is self: 
erideut that the home-market cannot 
‘ousume the articles which the popula- 

could supply. From an estimate 
Prepared some time ago for the legisla- 
lure, it appeared that, of the ten millions 
“id a half of which our population con- 
ri hot more than one and a’half, or 
~s4b0uts, were employed in agricul- 


le; being about one person to twelve 
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acres of land. The constant operation 
of the present system is this—the great 


improvements in our cultivation, with the 


introduction of machine ', render less 


human labour necessary ; and the vast 
increase of the size of our farms contri- 
butes much to produce the same ellects; 
so that the peasantry are driven from 
their natural station, and compelled to 
take refuge in the towns, to seek em- 
ployment as manufacturers. Here 
again their hopes are blasted, and their 
efforts paralised, by glutted markets and 
mechanical improvements. 

That our matchless skill in the use 
of machinery might have been of great 
national advantage, by enabling us to 
supply the foreign markets out of the 
reach of competition, cannot be dis- 
puted,—and so far the principle is good ; 
but, when we take into the account, that 
our taxation has more than kept pace 
with our ingenuity, that the system of 
warfare has compelled our customers 
to adopt the same improvements, and 
that their low price for labour is more 
than a counterbalance to our superior. 
skill, where is the shadow of hope that 
the same foreign demand should be in- 
creased, or even continued at its former 
rate?, Look to every quarter of the. 
globe, and where is there the most dis- 
tant probability of a demand equal to 
our exigencies !—Europe empoverished 
and enslaved, its rulers jealous of our 
power and proud of our hamiliation,. 
Waiting the result of our folly for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to crush our inso- 
lent ambition, and to avenge their 
wrongs by the annthilation of our “ ma- 
ritime rights;” Asia attached to her 
castes, her manners, her habits, and her 
prejudices ; Africa too much uneivilized 
to have any considerable weight in the 
scale; and America rivalling us in the 
cultivatian of the arts and sciences, un- 
der 4 free and popular government, with 
eycry stimulus that genius, situation, 
and patriotism, can bestow, in the north; 
and, in the south, a doubtful struggle. 
existing, which, whatever may he its 
termination, must for the present be- 
numb every effort ef commerce and en- 
terprise. Under these appaling _CONSI- 
deratious, is our starving population de- 
liberately told, that they wust wait pa- 
tiently for things to find their own level ; 
but no Quixotic enthusiast has ventured 
to’ sooth the public mind by poimting 
out any sources of reasonable expec- 

ation § ; 

Let ‘commerce x ogee nee - 
ant enormous shackles, and leff to 
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find its own resources, and it may again 
lift its drooping head. Let negotiations 
be opened or aitempted with every civi- 
lized portion of the world ; let the pitiful 
and mistaken idea be abandoned of one 
party gaining by the other’s loss; let 
imposts, duties, restrictions, customs, 
embargoes, and prohibitions, (names 
which have well nigh monopolised half 
our vocabularies,) be abolished on both 
sides, as far as it can be practicable ; 
and iet the world be taught to feel, that 
there are other purposes worthy of their 
attention besides those of taxation, pil- 
lage, and slaughter. Employment for 
the people is, or should be, the grand 
aim of every government; and political 
knowledge has made very feeble ad- 
vances indeed, if we do not begin to 
ps that whatever restrictions are 
aid upon commerce by way of encou- 
raging local exertions, or home manu- 
factories, they will inevitably operate in 
the long-run as much agamst the inte- 
rest of the projectors as against those to 
whose disadvantage they were designed 
to apply. Let half a score such men as 
Roscoe be selected, (and would to God 
such may be found!) let them be spee- 
dily employed in such foreign negotia- 
tions, and on such principles; and it 
may not be too late to rescue us from 
utter misery and ruin. 

Should it be urged, that, in the pre- 
sent difficult state of our public finances, 
the abolition of our customs, or even a 
reduction of them, cannot possibly be 
admitted ; it follows necessarily that our 
distresses originate in, and must be 
perpetuated by, the mismanagement of 
our rulers. On the other hand, if the 
thing is practicable, and they will not 
make the attempt, they take the whole 
responsibility upon themselves, and 
must be answerable for the conse- 
quences. But, should such attempts 
after all prove abortive, we have then 
no other resource than to look in upon 
our internal means, to scatter our popu- 
jJation over the surface of the country ; 
to discourage the breed of cattle; to de- 
stroy our machinery ; to encourage 
every scheme for the promotion of ma- 
nual labour ; and, like the Chinese, to 
become jealous of the assistance even 
‘of a wheel-barrow. 

James Luckcock. 

Birmingham ; Oct. 12. 

— 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HAVE heard it remarked, that 
many valuable suggestions are con- 





°F 
tained in the works little Ri 
cause they are more beneficial ~ 
amusing, and have therefore found tha 
comiast. In the first volume of, 
published by Messrs, Longman and (4, 
entitled, “Sketches of Intellectual Bip. 
cation,” there are remarks UPON the 
treatment of children defective jn 
tal powers, which all pareats, who have 
that difficult duty to perform, may find 
advantage in considering, The 
formidable obstacle to the improverien 
of these unfortunate beings will arise 
from the almost impossibility of finding 
suitable instructors.* If we ‘seri 
call to mind the numbers who are lod 
to society by weakness of understand. 
ing, we shall perceive the importance 
of discovering means to’ palliate or re. 
medy the dire calamity. Your miseel. 
lany, sir, is so extensively circulated, 
and the philanthropy of the editor » 
well known, that I need not offer any 
apology to you or to your readers for 
this short intimation. SENEX, 
me 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
MEMOIR on the FUMIGATION of LETTERS; 
by DERNANDINO ANTONIO DE GONE, 
of LISBON. 
r order to preserve Portugal fromthe 
introduction of the plague, or the 
yellow fever, is it sufficient to make tn- 
cisions in the letters received from sis- 
pected countries and to fumigate them, 
without opening them, and without even 
soaking them in vinegar? And, in pass 
ing them through the vinegar, may the 
opening of the letters be dispensed with? 
The government, being desirous of 
abstaining from opening the letters te- 
ceived from infected or suspected coun- 
tries, in order to soak them in vinegar, 
according to the regulations of health of 
the port of Bulam, proposed the above 
problem to the Junta of Health. f 
The Junta, adhering to the maxim 
erring rather on the side of precaution, 
than being guilty of the negligence i! 
not proposing to the government 
most efficacious measures for the of 
vention of that calamity, answered, th 
it was their belief, that there was No 
actual certainty of preventing peed 
troduction of the plague, which so 
be cominunicated by letters, witho! 
opening them, because they might co 


ll 





* The editor can inform inquirers 
where such instruction may be or 
by persons who can afford the bn 
Adults will be received in the same ’ 
where only four can be admitted. tain 
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in patterns of articles susceptible of 
ar wfection, which should be also fa- 
ed by a wholly different process ; 
and, in those cases in which the letters 
jo not contain articles susceptible of 
infection, experience proves, that, not 
heing opened, they are not well pene- 
trated by the vinegar. For these rea- 
sons, and considering that vinegar is 
acknowledged the most powerful of all 
anti-epidemics, the Junta concluded, 
that it was necessary to open the let- 
fers, and to soak them in vinegar, In 
conformity to the regulations of health. 

Oneof the members of the Junta,differ- 
ing in opinion, considered that it was not 
necessary to open the letters, and that 
it was sufficient to make them undergo 
famigation, according to the anti-con- 
tagious process of M. Morveau. 

Under these circumstances, the go- 
vermment, entertaining the highest opi- 
nion of the process of M. Morveau, and 
to which he is well entitled by his suc- 
cessful] treatment of miasma of different 
contagious maladies; and, desiring at 
the same time to avoid as much as 
possible the violation of the secrets of 
letters, decreed, that letters, received 
from infected and suspected places, 
shonld be fumigated according to the 
process of M. Morveau, by opening 
those of the infeeted places, and simply 
making incisions in those from suspected 
countries, 

This resolution appeared to me, on 
the first view, to be fraught with danger, 
a it might one day be attended with 
most melaneholy consequences; be- 
cause, independently that I could not 
at that time recall to my memory any 
er or decisive experiment, 

"proves practically, that the anti- 
res ed seed the —— ex- 
Salso to the plague; it might hap- 
ae letters infected with the plague 
bine Saacaae Re sgh places, 
satiate rtained that the plague 
‘ Ms ae shewn itself; and that, 
tion which be etal oe to es a 
merely slashed. it een opene 2 “0 
that the gas would nas ot at by tl ote 
than to penet ; s rather to evaporate, 
occupied by mt e eer set) into spaces, 
where Viners air of greater density ; 
penetrates ae tee still heavier, 
“wow ctly. 
sing etanding Gere reflections, 
tot established y learned colleague has 
Fas not di any thing decisive, I 
any opinion "vhate to adopt, nor reject 
ver on a matter of so 


migat 
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great importance, without the most 
minute examination. I therefore pro- 
posed that government should be re- 
quested to suspend the execution of 
its decree, until it were determined, by 
the experiments intended to be made, if 
my observations and fears were well 
founded. The Junta agreed to my pro- 
position, and government giving a new 
proof of the prudence which charac- 
terises it, complied immediately with 
the petition which was addressed to it. 
In consequence thereof, his excellency 
the Marquis de Foucas, M. le Desem- 
bargardor Bartholomeo Giraldes (first 
secretary of the Junta), Luiz Antonio 
Rebello, doctors Joseph Pinheiso de 
Freitastoures, Henry Xavier Baeta, 
Ignatius Xavier, and myself, repaired to 
the chemical laboratory of the Mint, 
where the two followmg experiments 
were made. 

First exptiment.—Some opened let- 
ters were placed perpendicularly in a 
stove of Baumé, and they were exposed 
for five mimates to the action of the 
chlorine, developed according -to the 
process of M. Morveau. . On taking 
them from the stove, it was found, that 
the characters which were most prox- 
imate to the fumigating case, had as- 
sumed a yellowish hue, and the Ictters 
had a strong scent of the chlorine or 
muriatic acid. 

Second experiment.—On treating a 
single letter in a similar mamer, in 
which three parallel incisions were 
made, each an inch long, it was ob- 
served, that not only the envelope, but 
atso the letter which had been taken out 
of it, always emitted the odour, which 
the fumigation had communicated to it, 
still less, however, than in the first ex- 
periment. 

Having conveyed these Ictters to my 
house, I observed that they preserved 
for a long time the odour of the fumi- 
gation ; and that this odour, in the letter 
enclosed in the envelope, was stronger 
for a few days, which followed that on 
which the experiment was performed, 
than on the day itself. ~ 

These two experiments, contrary to 
my expectation, appeared to support 
the resolution taken by the government ; 
because the odour which was observed 
in the enclosed letter, indicated that it 
had penetrated to it, and the greater 
intensity of the odour in the opeucd let- 
ter, indicating, that the disinfecting pro- 
cess is more efficacious in the letters 
being opened, justifies, in a great mea- 
surc, the order which was given to 
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famigate, by this method, the letters 
which are considered suspicious. 

Under these circumstances, I con- 
sidered it necessary to throw a greater 
light on the question by new experi- 


ments; not only because the importance 


of the case required it, but because the 
conclusions which my learned colleagues 
had drawn from those experiments, and 
their opinion, on opening the letters, did 
not agree with my own. 

The letters not being all composed of 
half a sheet of paper, like that on which 
the second experiment was made, and 
as it might happen that they contained 
articles susceptible of infection, it was 
necessary to observe, what would be the 
result in letters more voluminous, and 

icularly in those in which materials, 
suseeptible of the infection, were en- 
closed, in order to convince myself 
finally of the manner in which the chlo- 
rine penetrated the letters. * ‘To resolve 
these problems, I performed the follow- 
ing experiments in the laboratory of 
the Mint, for which purpose Doctor 
G. J. De Seixas, sab-director of the 
Iaboratory, furnished me with every 
assistance, 

Third experiment.—I took two sheets 
of paper, and, having folded them léngth- 
ways, I sealed them with wafers in a 
sheet of paper, and I made four trans- 
versal incisions in them, each an inch 
long; placing them obliqaely in the 
stove, I caused the chlorine to develope 
itself underneath the grate, adding, at 
the same time, one ounce of common 
salt, two-eighths of manganese, four- 
eighths of water, and six-eighths of sul- 
phuric acid. I suffered them to remain 
in the stove for fifteen minutes, and 
then breaking the seals, I conveyed them 
into another apartment, where Doc- 
tor Seixas, myself, and a_ servant 
of the laboratory, observed, that the 
sheets of paper smelt inwardly of the 
chlorine. 

Fourth experiment.—I put in an en- 
velope three sheets of paper, folded in 
two, and made three incisions in them 
ofan inch long; and, after having pro- 
ceeded in the same manner as in the 
former experiment, it was remarked, 
that the paper smelt sufficiently strong 
of the chlorine. 

The result of these experiments, and 
the observation which I made, that the 
letters which had been fumigated pre- 
served for many days the odour of the 
chlorine, induced me to think, that the 
ehiorine docs not introduce itself into 
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1, . 
the letters only by the 
ascertain this fot” the Pen Te 
rOeiih es made, “— 

yth experiment.—T]. repeated 

fourth experiment without maior 
incisions in the letter, and, On examin 
ing it afterwards, it was found to sme 
strongly of the chlorine ; as in the 
fifth experiment, the chlorine Might hare 
insinuated itself into the letter by the 
openings of the envelope, 

Sixth experiment.—I repeated the 
fifth experiment, closing with the seal. 
ing-wax all the openings of the envelope 
in such a manner, that the letter ap- 
peared hermetically closed. 14 was ob. 
served, that the odour of the chloring 
was perceptible in the paper, ina les 
degree, however, than in the letters in 
which the incisions had been made, 

Seventh experiment.—1 repeated the 
sixth experiment, by putting the letter 
in two envelopes, both being hermeti- 
cally closed. The result was the same, 
and the odour was so determined, that 
my colleague and friend Dr. Pinheiro, 
in whose presence I opened the letter 
two days after the experiment, and who 
entertained great doubts of its efficacy, 
recognized the odour of the chlorine, 
and confessed that it had penetrated the 
paper. ; 

-If the chlorine extends its anti-con- 
tagious power, even to the infection of 
the plague, no doubt can be entertained 
that letters may be fumigated, accord- 
ing to the process of M. Morvean, with- 
out opening them, aud without even 
making incisions in them, It must, 
nevertheless, be decided, how long the 
fumigation onght to continue, and ul 
der what particular circumstances It 
may be aflirmed, that the suspected 
letters are disinfeeted by this process. 

Eighth experiment.—In order to de- 
termine this essential point, according 
to the example of M. Morveau, I 
six ounces of meat to putrily ar 
saucer; above the meat I suspend 
cotton, silk, hemp, wool, the feathers 
of the wing of the pea-hen, and a pices 
of fur; and I placed the whole ™ 4 
glass receiver, surmounted with a ¢ : 
This apparatus was immersed hi 
bason containing water, half an me 


depth, When I had ascertained 
means of the cork that the mea . 


smell of the meat. 


however, stronger in the feathers ‘ie 
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ope less strong in the silk and 


till less so in the cotton and 


"e Jetters, of about an inch and a 
sri ye fumigation was performed 
as in the third experiment, and, afier 
jalf an hqur, the letters were taken 
from the stove. On examining unme- 
diately these six letters, which enclosed 
the six different infected substances, 
Doctor Seixas, the servant of the labo- 
ratory, and myself, were fully agreed, 
that the hemp only preserved the odour 
of the chlorine, that the cotton was 
absolutely free from it, that the feathers 
and the skin still smelt strongly of the 
putrefied flesh, and that the odour was 
weaker in the silk, and still weaker in 

wool. 
¥" examining the other six letters, on 
the following day, I observed, that the 
cotton and the hemp smeJt of the chlo- 
rine, and not of the putrefied meat, the 
smell of which was scarcely perceptible 
in the silk and the wool, and still suffi- 
ciently determinate in the feathers and 
the skin. 

I concluded, from this experiment, 
that the animal substances, at least 
feathers and skins, impregnate them- 
selves more with the cadaverous odour 
than vegetable substances; that the Jat- 
ter lose it altogether, or are easily pu- 
tified from it; that the effect of the fu- 
nigation is less. at the close of the ope- 
ration, than on preserving the letter 
sealed until the following day: finally, 
that animal substances require an ac- 
as greater duration and intensity 
than fumigation, 

a brs this latter conclusion, 

ith experiment—I placed on a 
paper, pricked with a pin, ‘hee animal 
substances, infected with the cadavérous 
gas. I performed the fumigation on 
the outside of the stove, by suspending 

paper two inches above the fumi- 

faling cup; in five minutes afterwards, 

= ok smell was not perceptible. in 
m. 

Tenth experiment.—I infected, as in 

binth experiment, the same sub- 

and the paper; the following 
meee Were always apparent in this 
— there was not the half ounce of 

Po wd w Pron gens experiment 

sidera 
wwsceptible of infeotion, the substances 


ly, the bad odour was not so 


Humid Climate of Ivéland. 
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strong, supposing that it was cither 
exhaled, its communication with. the 
exterior air not having been int 

by the water, or arising from some other 
Cause, not at present to be defined. 

_ The fumigation being performed, as 
in the ninth experiment, on all the 
substances, the paper produced the 
same result, 

Eleventh experiment.—1 performed 
the operation on letters containing pa~ 
per, silk, wool, cotton, and hemp, in- 
fected by the same process. I allowed 
them to remain ii the stove for one 
night ; on the following day all these. 
substances smelt of the chlorine, and 
had lost the cadaverous smell. 

This experiment, in confirming the 
Jast conclusion of the eighth experiment, 
indicates, at the same time, a circum- 
stance which ought to be observed in 
the disinfection of letters, according to 
the process of M. Morveau. 

I ought, however, to premise, that. 
either from the exhalation of the ehlo- 
rine not being uniform, or the letters 
not being equally exposed to its action, 
the result of this process is not always. 
the same. It might, therefore, happen, 
that in fumigating letters some may 
remain, in which the operation has been 
but badly or partially performed; and it 
is nevertheless necessary to find the 
criterion of disinfection of letters by 
this process. 

iP 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
BIR, ; 
AVING lately met with the fol- 
lowing observations in your ex- 
cellent miscellany—~ 

“It is determined, by observation, that 
the mean annual quantity of rain is greatest 
at the equator, and decreases gradually 
as we approach the poles, thus— 


North Lat. Inches. 
_AtGrenada . 12° 126 
Cape Francois 19° 46 120 
Rome ... 41° 54 39 
England . . 53° 38 
Petersburgh . 59° 16 165” 


I think that, in a calculation of this na- 
ture, allowance should be made for 
longitude as well as for latitude, or ra- 
ther indeed for locality ; thus, Ireland, in 
52, being so much to the westward, and 
so near the exhalations from the great 
body of the Atlantic, receives nearly as 
much rain as Rome in 41, and more. 
than any interior district in Spain; 
Italy, being so narrow a peninsula, has 
ten times the wet of Egypt; and Cal- 
cutta, in latitude 22° 23° north, has 

more 
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more rain than the interior of Africa at 
30°. Nothing is more difficult than to 
form any tolerable speculation or theory 
as to weather or wind, however desira- 
ble or however amusing. In Ireland 
the wind generally does half the duty of 
the sun, it dries the ground and saves 
the harvest; without it the island would 
be scareely habitable. Fanned by the 
gephyrs, we have the winters of Italy 
and the summers of ‘Tempe ; other coun- 
tries in our latitude are perished m 
spring by east and north winds, caused 
by the melting of the snows on the Con- 
tinent, or the rarefaction of the air at 
ithe equator—this we seldom experience 
to any inconvenient degree ; the Sirocco 
sometimes visits us, the Bisc very rarely. 

It is true our zephyrs are not always of 

the mildest, of which this year has afford- 

ed sad and fatal proof. When the con- 
densed vapours of the Atlantic are pre- 

cipitated on the Emerald Isle, there is a 

pressure of the atmosphere, and a dis- 

engagement of air that often threatens 
to sweep all before it. Cc. 
Dublin; Oct. 10. 
: veins 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the UNIVERSALITY of the LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, ifs RAPID DECLINE, and the 
FORMATION Of @ NEW LANGUAGE on 
tis RUINS; abstracted from “ Ele- 
ments de la Grammaire de la Langue 
Romane avant l’an 1000, par M. 
R+YNOUARD. 

ELEN the Romans fancied them- 
selves destined to conquer the 
world, they felt the importance of at- 


_ taching the vanquished nations to the 


metropolis: amongst the means suggest- 
ed by the wisdom of the senate, one of 
the readiest and most efficacious was, to 
establish between them social relations, 
political ties, and a community of Jan- 
guage ; and, whenever victory permitted 
the people-king to impose laws, they 
also imposed that of their idiom. (St. 
August. de Civit. Dei, lib. 19, c. 7.) 

Lhe Roman magistrates affected to 
use no other in their intercourse with 
the cities of Greece and Asia; and the 
more proud they appeared of knowing 
and esteeming the Grecian literature, 
the more imperiously they exacted that 
the descendants of Miltiades and Aris- 
tides, borrowing the voice of an inter- 
preter, should render homage to the lan- 
guage of the masters of the world. ( Val, 
Max. \ib. 2, cap. 2.) 

An express law enjoined the Pretors 
to promulgate their decrees and edicts 

i 


in Latin only. (Z. 
att. 1, deveju { DecretisD. titi 

Strabo informs us ( Edit, ( 
p- 202), that the Spesiate aie’ 
under the Roman ini 
so far to foreign manners, thal ther 
got their native idiom. The same suty 
tells us (lib. 4, p. 258), that even tals 
the reign of Augustus a great part « 
Gaul had adopted the language a 
manners of the Romans, 

Such was the force of public opinion, 
that, an emperor hazarding before the 
senate the word Metropolis, 
from the Greek, he felt it necessary to 
make an apology for it; and that emp. 
ror was Tiberius. (‘Sueton. tn Tib, cap.7\)) 
On another occasion he caused to he 
erased from a decree of the senate the 
word Emblem, and he ordered a pan 
phrase rather than admit a foreign ex 
pression. : 

By order of the Emperor Clandian, a 
governor of the province of Greece, 
highly distinguished, was deprived of bis 
office, and even of the rights of citizen 
ship: what was his crime? He did not 
understand Latin. 

The Lycians, who had rebelled, seot 
to Rome one of their countrymen % 
their deputy; he was honoured with the 
title of a Roman citizen; but, when the 
above prince found that he did net 
know Latin, he’ despoiled him of the 
rights of citizenship, alledging that, 
be worthy of participating in the pr 
vileges of the Romans, it was indispe 
sable to understand and speak their la 

uage. 
. During the time of Plutarch he ° 
garded the Latin as universal. —? 
was adopted by the province of Afn- 
ca; so that the Carthagimans «i 
ly forgot the Punic, as is evident as 
sermon of the illustrious Bishop of 
po.— There is an old Punic prov’ 
which I will repeat to you @ Pe. 
because none of you understandthe > 
nic ; it says, ‘If the plague ask of y 
one piece of money, give him two, °™ 
he may go peng business. 
Confess. lib. 1, cap. 16. 

Sach was the rigour respecting 
Latin, that, even after the parr a 
the seat of empire, Arcadits 
rius were obliged to make re a 
law, permitting the magistrates, 
Greek or Latin in their judgmen™ 

The nations subjected to the preven 
power at first learnt Latin oo me 
sity, but soon cultivated it from 
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ke also. to think, to feel, and 
tay ke them it opened to them also 
the path to civic honours and literary 

and thus became a real benefit to 

In alittle time, Spain and Trans- 

. and Cisalpine Gaul furnished 

senate, the government, the army, 
and literature, with illustrious persons, 
whose talents contributed to maintain 
the glory and renown of their adopted 
oT pile of the ravages of man and 
time, we possess the precious works of 
a great number of writers, born in coun- 
tries which, previously to being subject 
tp the Romans, possessed only idioms, 
of which no monument has come down 
to us. It was to. the language of the 

uerors that these writers owed their 
success, and, perhaps, even their talents. 
Spain boasted of having giyen birth to 
the two Senecas, Lucan, Pomponius 
Mela, Columella, Martial, Silius [tali- 
cys, kc, and Gaul produced her Corne- 
lius Gallus, Petronius, Lactantius, Au- 
sonins, Kc. 

With the seat of empire the sun of 
Latin eloquence set; but, by a revolu- 
tion, singular in every way, the metro- 

jis of the heathen world became that 
of Christianity, and_the Latin language 
was in some measure preserved by the 
fathers of the church. Gregory I. call- 
ed Gregory the Great and St. Gregory, 
allected a sovereign coniempt for Latin 
grammar; the following is an extract 
from one of his letters :—“ E/pistole te- 
nor enunciat, non metacismi collisionem 
fugio, non burbarismi confusionem devito ; 
hiatus motusque etiam et prepositionum 
casus servare contemno, quia indignum 
vehementer existimo ut verba ce@lestis ora- 
euli restringam subregulis Donati ; neque 
euim hae ab ullis interpretibus in scrip- 
ture sancte auctoritate servata sunt.” 

The spirit of Gregory has been here- 
ditarily preserved by his descendants to 

present day. When the sacred 
fame of Latin eloquence was confi 
to such bands, can we wonder thafvall 
traces of pure Latinity are lost ! 

During the pontificate of Zachary, a 
Priest was so ignorant of Latin, that he 
did not even know how to express the for- 
mula of baptism. The pope had to pro- 
bounce on the validity of this sacrament, 
tonferred in these terms, “ Ego te baptiso 
mnomine patria et felia et spirits sancti. 
~St, Boniface, bishop of Mentz, order- 
ed the child to be rebaptized, but the 
o lible Pope decided that the baptism 

Valid if the sacramental words had 
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been pronounced through ignorance of 
the language, and not through the spirit 
of heresy. ( Epist. 134 Zachar, rever. 
et sanct. frat, Bonifacio coépise.) | 

Iu the sixth century, from’ various 
catty, i language had falicn 
Info a state of corruption, a 
irreparable. In addition to dean 
thic terms they were obliged to Lati- 
nize, they adopted a general transmuta- 
tion of vowels, as £ for 1, 1 for E, O for 
U, and U for o; thus, in the charter of 
Clothaire II. we find Basileca, Page- 
nam, Civetatis, Nomene, &c.; in those 
of Dagobert I. and Clothaire II, Pli- 
nius, Recto tramite, Debirint, Climen- 
ciz, &c.; in those of Dagébert I. and 
Clovis II. Volomus, Locrari, Pecoliari, 
Postolatur, Miracola, &c.; and in those 
of Clovis II. and Clothaire IT. Negy- 
tiante, Nuscetur, Respunsis, Ns, Vic- 
turize, Tempure, &c. &c. All these ex- 
amples are taken from the records of the 
sixth century. 

What tended to increase the difficul- 
ty of understanding and speaking Latin 
was the almost continued violation of 
the rules of grammar. For example, 
the prepositions were frequently arbitra- 
rily employed to govern the cases. ‘The 
general rule of grammar, which sub- 
jects the adjective to agree with the 
number, gender, and case of the sub- 
stantive, was also most grossly violated. 
Sometimes the subject was not even put 
in the nominative. Nor was the go- 
vernment of verbs and nouns better ob- 
served, It was also the same with the 
rule which demands the ablative, whe- 
ther as absoluic, or as designing time 


.and place. 


To express the relations between 
nouns, recourse was had in the first 
place to the prepositions DE and aD. 
Instead of the genitive, which they 
knew not how to form in Latin, DE was 
adopted, and, instead of the dative ter- 
mination, AD; and, once adopting these 
signs, they gave av arbitrary termination 
to the nouns which they preceded; and, 
whatever were these desinences, the de 
and ad invariably marked the genitive 
and dative cases. The auxiliary aid of 
these prepositions abounds in the charts 
and diplomas of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, centuries, and 
added a new character of degradation to 
the Latin, already subject to the viola- 
tion of almost every rule of grammar. 
The Latin became thus an unintelligi- 
ble jargon, every one’s language being 
in the ratio of o ignorance ; pene 
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set itself to work to seck less compli- 
cated, more clear, and easy modes of 
expression and communicating ideas. 

A similar rule was held for the forma- 
tion of the adjectives, in suppressing the 
termination, or a vowel in the middle 
of the word, and adding a final vowel for 
the sake of eupbony. This, it will be 
gcen, was a vast step to the formation of 
a new language; but DE and ap could 
not mect every case, and necessity sug- 
gested a new resource, and the pronouns 
ILLE and IPse were employed as auxilia- 
ries, and designated as substantives the 
Examples— 
Sixth century, Calices Argentcos IV. ; 
ILLE Medianus valet solidus XXX; et 
ILLE quartus valet solidus XIII. Se- 
venth century—iILLI Saxones; 1PSUM 
Monasterium, &e. Eighth century— 
Dono—preter 1LLAS_ vineas, quomodo 
ILLE rivulus currit—Totum 1LLUM clau- 
sum. The same examples are afforled 
in the documents of the ninth century, 
and in the tenth the Latin was so en- 
tirely disfigured, as no longer to be re- 
cognized. 

The new language thus, by a bold and 
happy device, created and employed ar- 
ticles which, in indicating number and 
gender, supplied the absence of cases ; 
this is the more to be admired, as the 
languages which already adopted arti- 
cles were nevertheless subject tothe rules 
of declension. Thus were formed, and 
introduced into the Romance language, 
those articles which characterized the 
languages of Latin Europe, that is to 
say, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian,—articles of which the uniform 
and casy use has delivered those mo- 
dern idioms from the servitude of Latin 
declensions, without injuring the per- 
spicuity of discourse. Some have fan- 
cied the use of articles borrowed from 
the Greek ; but why should the ignorant 
Goths and Tranks be supposed to bor- 
row from a classic language what had 
existed from all antiquity in their own; 
it is evident too that the use of articles 
in the Greek aud the Romance are radi- 
cally diferent, [tis true that the Helle- 
nisms are found in the language of the 
Troubadours, but this arose frem the in- 
habitants of the south of France being 
for the most part Grecian colonists ; 
these Hellenisins undoubtedly enriched 
the Romance, but had no share in its 
foundation. When the Goths and 
Franks mixed with the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the countries they had conquer- 
ed, the necessity of expressing in Latin 
the ideas their minds had couceived in 


Cast. Tron Spires, or Church.Steeples, 


their native idiom, ae 
seck a Latin sign to ve ns 
of the article, which in ther ke 


announced and designated the ; 
live. And, as the articles and demon. 
strative pronouns are the same, or near. 
ly the same*, they had recourse to the 
demonstrative pronouns of the Latin 
ILLE and IPSE. 

To supply the use of cases, the ney 
Janguage invented a method, as sim 
as ingenious, which produced the same 
result as the Latin declensions, In te 
singular, s, added or preserved asa final 
to the greater part of nouns, especi 
the masculine, designated the snbject, 
and its absence the regime, whether di. 
rect or indirect. In_ the plural the ab. 
sence of s denoted the subject, and ity 
presence the regimes. ‘This idea seems 
to have been furnished by the Latin it. 
self from the second declension in ts. 
Can we sufficiently admire this gran- 
matical industry, which exists in m 
other language ?—an industry, which per- 
mitted and facilitated to the Troube- 
dours the grace, and the multitude of 
inversions, at once bold and perspici- 
ous, for which their compositions a 
distinguished. 

-— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 
N this age for improvements, We are 
daily producing some new and valu- 

able combinations, or finding some new 
application for old inventions. 
article of cast-iron is now weet 
many things, that it may appear to mos 
of the world to be a difficult task to find 
a purpose that it could, with propriety, 
be used for, to which it has not already 
been applied ; we have cast-iron bridges, 
cast-iron boats, cast-iron roads; but, I be- 
lieve, we have never yet seen or 
a cast-iron spire or church-steeple ; for 
this latter purpose, I think this metal is 
extremely well qualified ; it will be 
viguis that it wonld be much cheaper 
{tian stone, in the value of the materials, 
as well asin the working, moulding, a 


* Gothic of Ulfilas. 
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ing; and, from its being so much 


. a saving would also be made in 
ena that - to support it, the walls 
of which need not be so thick as if they 
had to bear a greater weight: it may be 
cast after the most noble, elegant, or fan- 
cual design, in separate picces; and, 
from its being so little liable to rust, 
would be extremely durable; it may be 
reudered an attractor and a conductor 
for lighting, which would ensure safety 
to itself and its immediate neighbour- 
ood; if it was painted white it would 
have the appearance of ‘stone, and pro- 
duce a beautiful and light effect. T need 
say nothing more on the subject, asa 
mechanic, an artist, or an architect, wiil 
be able from this idea to judge of, its 
applicability, and to shew its advantages, 
better than I can. 
ABRAHAM IRONSIDE. 
94, Fleet-street ; Nov. 8, 1816. 
+ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE independent and _ energetic 
manner in which you have so long 
and so ably advocated the cause of hu- 
wanity, against the advocates of war, 
entitles you to the thanks of all the 
liberal members of Society. Notwith- 
standing the hostility of party politicians, 
and the malignaat invectives of inter- 
ested writers, your voice, which you un- 
dauutedly raised against the inhuman 
practice of war, has been heard. The 
formation of a Society for the purpose of 
diflusing the principles of peace and phi- 
lanthropy, was a judicious and Jaudable 
effort; and, I hope, will be the means, in 
some degree, of correcting that popular 
approbation of war still prevailing. In 
this good work I trust you will not stand 
alone; for, if there was one period more 
eligible than another for putting such an 
attempt into execution, it is now: we 
are now happily in a state of peace, and 
it would be more easy to preserve amity 
than to restore it, when the hostile feel- 
ngs ef Hations are roused by the circum- 
an of active warfare; and at this 
ne, When all classes are struggling un- 
i of the late war, theirminds 
€ More open to conviction. Let 
au hose benevolent intentions in- 
: lhc to circulate the Bible, in order 
Ay cn the minds, and purify the 
; sine € lower orders, reflect that, 
inane ah mmncing _war, they would 
ind, io me best interests of man- 
cold iL. Sreater proportion than-they 
coal d by any 
yY mcans promote them, 
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May the disciples of Bell and of Lan- 
caster know, that, although, by edaca- 
ting the children of the poor, they may 
give a higher tone to public morals, and, 
by increasing knowledge, diminish the 
prevalence of vice; by enrolling them- 
selves in this society they will tend 
to raise a barrier against a more mise 
chievous and pernicious evil than igno- 
rance. 

The institutors’ of this society need 
not expect to meet with the applause 
and co-operation of the ambitious states- 
man, or the cringing sycophants of of- 
fice, against whose selfish and depraved 
views it is calculated to powerfully mili- 
tate ; but let not its friends relax in their 
efforts. We commend the individuals 
who form an association to bestow the 
civic wreath on them who preserve the 
life of a fellow-creature; but how much 
more comprehensive is the operation of 
those principles which tend to prevent 
that melancholy destruction of human 
life by which so many thousands are 
immolated, and the happiness and com- 
fort of as many more sacrificed. “T 
have often thought, (says the venerable 
Dr. Knox,*) it would be a laughable 
scene, if there were not a little too much 
of the melancholy in it, when a circle of 
eager politicians have met to cangratu- 
late each other on a picce of good news 
just arrived: every eye sparkles with de- 
light ; every voice is raised in aunouncing 
the happy event. And whatis the cause 
of all this joy? and for what are our win- 
dows illuminated, bonfires kindled, bells 
rung, aud feastcelebrated? We have had. 
a successful engagement; we have left a 
thousand of the enemy dead on the field 
of battle, and only nine hundred of our 
countrymen, Charming news! it wasa 
clorious battle! But, before you give a 
loose to yonr raptures, pause alitile, and, 
consider, that to every one of those nines 
teen hundred, life was no less sweet than. 
it is to you; that, to the far greater part 
of them there probably were wives, fa- 
thers, mothers, sons, daughters, sisters, 
brothers, and friends, all of whom are 





* Essay No. 100, “On the Folly and 
Wickedness of War.” The whole is excel- 
lent; and, as it possesses the advantage of 
brevity, it is admirably calculated to form 
one of the Society’s Tracts. A strikingand 
pointed condemnation of this odious prae~ 
tice, from the elegant pen of Cowper, is 
contained in the poem he has strangely 
designated “Table-Talk,” which might 
also be circulated with advantage. 
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bewailing that event which occasions 
your foolish and brutal triumph.” 

The information of the existence of a 
sithilar society in the United States of 
America, which Mr. Scargill has com- 
municated to the public, through the 
medium of the Monthly Magazine, is pe- 
culiarly satisfactory. If a correspon- 
dence were established with it, on thé 
partof the London Society, it might be a 
means of stimulating and assisting each 
other in the promotion of mutual use- 
fulness. I hope that the Christian ef- 
forts of Mr. Channing, and his associ- 
ates, may tend to efface much of that 
hostile feeling egainst this country which 
prevails in the United States, so unhap- 
pily excited by the events of the last 
war. Every genuine Briton will rejoice 
in the rapid progress of America to im- 
portance and wealth; but let not our 
transatlantic friends think it necessary 
that their national prosperity should be 
raised on the ruins of the venerable parent 
country. 

It is scarcely requisite to enter into an 
¢laborate refutation of the argument held 
by some writers, that a state of warfare 
is necessary to prevent a redundant and 
overflowing population. It is inconsis- 
tent with the attributes of the benevo- 
Jent Creator to suppose that such a ne- 
cessity should exist. 

I cordially approve the plan of disse- 
minating tracts as an efficient method of 
obtaining the object of the society; but 
that consideration, Sir, will not super- 
sede the necessity of still reiterating the 
same important and incontrovertible sen- 
timents in the pages of the Monthly 
Magazine. 

= tal-square ; 

ept. 3, 1816. 
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ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ERUSING Rosseau’s “ Contract 
Social” the other day, I was so 
struck with the following passage, that I 
determined to solicit a corner in your 
Magazine for its insertion, believing it 
cannot fail to give rise to many serious 
and usefal reflections in the minds of 
many of your readers. I am fully aware. 
that the author is generally treated as a 
mcre visionary, but the remark in ques- 
tion appears to me to be characterized 
by uncommon foresight and penetra- 
tion. It will be found in chapter 8, and 
is as follows:—“ Z’ Empire de. Russie 
voudra subjuguer ’ Europe, et sera sub- 
JnGe ba-meme. Les Tartares, ses su- 


Danger from the Growing Power of Russia. 


(Dec. 
Jets, or ses voisins, deviendiiie in «. 
tres, et les notres: Cetie snag 
paroit infuillible. Tous les Re a 
0 Europe travaillent de concert a Pen, 
celerer.””* 

That Russia is at present the Prepon. 
derating power none will deny ; and, 
since the humiliation of France, there, 
no effectual check to her gaining ttiiver. 
sal power on the Continent, “A shox 
time will probably show ‘the blind inf 
tuation of those cabinet measures 
which, by restoring the worh-out dynas. 
ty of the Bourbons, on the absurd prin. 
ciple of legitimacy, and exhausting the 
resources Of England in so unfortonat 
a cause, has laid the chief part of Ey. 
rope at the fect of the semi 
hordes of the north? Had this 
been wise enough to observe the Treaty 
of Amiens, and Bonaparte continued to 
reign in France, Russia would not have 
ventured beyond her ancient limits, and 
Europe would have been saved the dis 
grace of her present degraded state, 

But hére a partizan of the war-faction 
will exclaim, Would you have snbmit- 
ted to the Continental System? I an- 
swer—No: such a system would not 
have existed had the ‘above treaty been 
adhered to; and let me ask in return, 
have you now got rid of the Continental 
System? Is it not notorious, that the 
manufacturers of this country were ne- 
ver regarded with a more jealous eye 
than since the happy restoration of Lows 
le Desiré, and the trinmph of the Allie! 
No—no! you have not got rid of the 
Continental System ; and your faithful 
abettors in the cause of legitimacy will 
soon convince you that this system may 
be carried on in peace as well as in war 
—by regular sovereigns as well as by 
these who wanted the legitimate mark. 
The question then recurs again, ° 
have we gained by the late war?” Every 
class of society is pours? with 
melancholy answer—unvversae 
Does thére not then an awful respons 
bility rest somewhere? Shall the oa 
thors of such a war go unpanished * of 
a war, in the course of which, erie 
men in Calabria, Russia, boca 
many, France, Spain, P ON we 

: d be 
* Russia will subjugate Europe, st 
subjugated herself. The Tartars, whe 





lier subjects or neighbours, will 
her masters and ont’s oeeattible 
tion appears to me infalh ars to ate 
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kings in Europe unite their taboo 
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Egypt, including the maritime war, 
contagious diseases, and famine, is 
stated to amount to the a 
lions eight hundred t ! 
0s . PuBLICOLA. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


paTicuLaRs of the staTE of the OHIO; 
(continued from page 226.) 


EA vessels have alfeady ascended 
by the Mississippi and Ohio, to Cin- 
cunatti; and there is now a petition 
before Congress to make it a port of 
entry, notwithstanding it is near two 
thousand miles up those rivers from 
theocean. Companies are formed there 
and at Pittsburgh, for importing their 

s directly from Europe and else- 
where into the state of Ohio, the navi- 
gation of those rivers being, perhaps, in- 
ferior to few, if any, in the world, in 
point of safety; and there is little cur- 
rent: they already bring from New Or- 
leans for 3 ‘cents per lb.; but I think 
we shall need but little from others, as 
our own soil produces, and is capable 
of producing, every necessary article of 
life. Salt-springs and iron-ore are plen- 
tiful, as well as copperas and alum ; 
and, no doubt, many other minerals will 
be discovered, as manufacturing esta- 
blishments increase. Lead is plentifal 
in the Illinois territory. We are well 
stored with the best bred fine-wooled 
sheep from Spain, and, also, with many 
other kinds of good qualities; and these, 
as well as cattle, horses, hogs, &c. thrive 
well ; so that, from every view I am able 
to take of this subject, it appears, that 
at no distant period, the farmer, the 
srazier, and the manufacturer, will each 
furnish a market for the other ; and that 
each of these will, through the aid of 
the merchant, dispose of their produce 
and manufactures to other countries, in 
amuch greater proportion than we shall 
stand in need of from others; and thus, 
the balance of trade being greatly in 
our favour, our country will become 
greatly enriched ; and, however specu- 

tive these ideas may appear to some 
my they have already been realized 
dm. most sanguine expectations 
ndustrious farmers generally live 
well and many of them make abs 
‘it is termed, Grazing cattle in some 
Leva and keeping sheep in others, has 
i thought the better basiness; and 
tage cats Probable, that, as the carrying 
~S* Improves, this Glass @f ¢itizens 
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manufacturers of glass, iron, paper, cot- 
ton, flour, salt, &c. &e. have the most 
lucrative concerns. Prudent men, pos- 
sessed of capital, may employ it in the 
purchase of lands, and in a variety of 
ways to great advantage. Labouring 
men in most kinds of useful busi 
except some of the finer kinds, which 
require much labour to perfect them, 
and pay but little freight or carriage, 
compared with their value, generally 
gain fast; and common labourers, who 
are prudent and industrious, may soon 
become their own masters, and possessed 
of a tract of good land in fee simple, 
sufficient for a comfortable farm. In- 
deed, the greatest difficulty we expe- 
rience is the want of workmen and 
labourers in every branch of business: 
however, as the settlements become 
older, and the price of land rises, we 
shall find less difficulty in this respect 
Wages for common labouring men is 
half a dollar per day, and in harvest 75 
cents, or one bushel of wheat, or from 
10 to 12 dollars per month, or from 100 
to 150 dollars per year, with board and 
lodging in either case. All kinds of 
mechanics are paid still higher. 

A person possessing 5001. might pur- 
chase 160 acres of land, in some of oar 
settlements, greatly improved, at 10, 8, 
or 12 dollars per acre, on which, per- 
kaps, with a small additional expense, 
and with prudence and industry, he 
might live very comfortably and rear @ 
large family of children in a respectable 
manner; and, if an economist, make 
money. He might also spare money 
enough to purchase 200 or 300 acres of 
unimproved land, at 2 dollars per acre; 
these he might let on leases of seven 
years, to be improved in two or three 
farms for his children, &c.; that is, give 
ihe tenants the whole produce for seven, 
or any number of years agreed upon, for 
the expense of clearing and erecting 
the usual buildings: thas the owner 
will have his new fand cleared and im- 
proved without cost; and, by the time 
the lease, or leases, are expired, it will 
be in a productive state ; and, if the 
land be well chosen, it may be worth 
by that time five, or even ten, times its 
original value ; or, should the owner pre- 
fer occupying his unimproved land him- 
self, he might purchase 600 or 900 
acres, at two dollars per acre, and save 
the remainder pom ne to assist 
him in improvin ¢ purchaser 
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possessed twice or three times the above 
sum, he might pursue the same plan on 
a larger scale and to better advantage; 
and, if he possessed from 3000}. to 5000}. 
he would find no difficulty in settling 
himself in one of our best settlements, 
in the best society, on land well im- 
proved, with mill-seats or without: he 
might also purchase other lands, suffi- 
cient to enrich all his children ; and, if it 
were judiciously chosen, and properly 
managed, would, in a few years, render 
them entirely independent. ‘This has 
been often done, and still continues to 
be by moneyed men, and that frequently 
without doing any thing more than 
purehasing new, or unimproved, lands, 
and letting them lie in that state till the 
adjoining land becomes setiled with 
people. ‘These are no visionary ideas ; 
they hate continued to be realized since 
the first settlement of ihe country, and 
no doubt will be by moneyed men for 
many years to come, 

The terms on which our government 
sell this land are two dollars per acre, 
ja tracts of 160, 320, 480, or 640 acres, 
or more: if it is a million of acres, one- 
fourth part of the purchase-money may 
be paid at the time of purchase, or 
within forty days; one-fourth in two 
years, one-fourth in three, and one-fourth 
in four years, without interest, if the 
instalments be punctually paid; but in- 
terest, at 6 per cont. per annum, on every 
instaiment that is not paid on the day 
itis due. When the land is completely 

aid for, a patent is granted by the 
President of the United States, free of 
further cost to the purchaser, his heirs, 
and assigns for ever; but, if the pur- 
chaser fails iu any manner to fulfil the 
contract, the land is advertised for sale, 
at Jeast for thirty days; and, if not paid 
for at the expiration of that period, it is 
soli to the highest bidder, and after 
satisfying the sum due to government, 
the surplus, if there be any, is paid to 
the first ptirchaser. 

If a purchaser chooses to pay for his 
land before it becomes due, 8 per cent. 
per annum will be discounted on all 
moneys paid on any or every instalment 
before it would have become due. By 
paying the whole at the time of pur- 
chase, the land costs no more than one 
dollar, 64 cents per acre, 

The climate of this state does not vary 
much from that of Pennsylvania; the 
transitions from heat to cold, though as 
frequent, are not so great, there being 
seldom any of those cold picreing north- 


[Dees 1 
west winds in winter, so°ccmm 
some parts of the United Staten , 
summer our nights are moderately an 
and in general the heat is not 5 aA 
sive as in Pennsylvania, bat we ha 
less clear sun-shiny. weather, Oe 
prevailing winds, both in winter and 
summer, are south-westerly ; and either 
beeause our soil is richer and warme 
or from some other cause, winter con, 
mences two or three weeks later, ayj 
breaks as much sooner, -In this pat 
of Ohio, which is pretty central, ther 
seems to be no prevailing sickness: but 
instances of disorders arising from ob 
structed perspiration, and such as ar 
common to healthy countries, 
occar. In the northern and 
as well as western parts, intermitting 
fevers aud agues, bilious vomiting, ke, 
prevail; but, after the inhabitants m 
dergo a seasoning, as it is called, fora 
few years, it is not so mortal, and the 
survivers generally enjoy better bealth, 
~<a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 


EING a constant reader of your 

excellent miscellany, and gbserv- 
ing in the one for August, p. 81, the & 
tal result of a scald, and the censure 
passed on the present state of medical 
science, as applieable to that peculiar 
hranch of it, L have beeninduced totrou- 
ble you with the following remarks. 1 
confess I do not feel much surprised at the 
want of success of what I deem the i 
proper treatment of. that case, as 8 
now generally understood that, ¥ 
any extraordinary action has been ¢x 
cited in any part of the system, the 
saine stimulus, though in a less 
should be persevered in, until the paris 
gradually assume. their healthy actod; 
as, for instance, where heat bas been 
cause of diseased action, heat should be 
continued ; and, where it has been pro 
duced by excessive cold, as more 
cularly in the northern cimentt 
applications should be used up z 
parts act in unison with each other, 
by natural common stimuli. | — 
fore feel no hesitation in saying ight 
my own experience, that there Pinal 
have been more probability of a i ting 
able issue in applying the stimu’ ; 


. 4% ; 1 
than the antiphlogistic rem dies, * 
appears to me, the constitution having 
sustained a severe 
ral stimulus of heat, itis only ags™"" 
by the extreme frigidity of the Ss » 


shock by the unatu- 
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1816 inly prod a contra- 
ne whichcertainly produces 
tons effects. When applied toa patient 
mn a few minutes before, had been 
complaining of excessive heat and thirst, 
| have seen it immediately produce that 
gold shivering which, in my Opinion, Is 
«fatal a symptom of the case, as it is 
ly the precursor of violent sym- 
ee hich howe nasace 
cases, alld WHICH 2 Bet rad 
siypeetiood some years, is immediate- 
ly to apply a lotion made of equal parts 
of spirits of turpentine and cold drawn 
linseed oil, beter (by Nanaggtie in a 
water) to a degree which the soun 
arts would bear withont injury, after- 
wards plasters of the yellow Basilicon 
ointment, spread on fine old linen rags. 
J then give a proportionate dose of lau- 
danum in warm brandy-and-water, and 
wt my patient in a warm bed; thus, as 
r. Kentish, in his Essays on Burns, re- 
marks, keeping up a unity of intention 
by both the external and internal 
means, which leads to the restoration of 
the unity of action, and thus is the cure 
periormed. I then repeat this mode of 
treatment twelve hours after its first 
application, with the exception of using 
them cold. Afterwards the parts are 
to be dressed with emollient ointments, 
or according as thelr appearance may 
indicate, until suppuration commences, 
when the symptoms will point out the 
ordinary mode of cure. As far as re- 
lates to internal remedies, as I before 
observed, it is as essential they should 
be of the stimulating kind as the ex- 
ternal; and, certainly, active purgatives, 
as recommended in your paragraph, are, 
w my opinion, highly improper, as they 
generally bring on that weakness and 
ig Which jnevitably retard the 
eallng process, while the administra- 
ton of opium generally allays that pe- 
euliar irritability produced bya destruc- 
lion of the cuticle, and—consequently 
prevents any disposition of the nervous 
system that may exist, likely to produce 
convulsions, the oceurrence of which, 
r cases of this kind, gencrally proves 
The astonishment expressed, 
| * the censure passed, at the vague 
, le of medical science, and the ap- 
3 por apathy evinced by the medical 
“ses, 10 not investigating the na- 
| . Bw cure of scalds and burns, 
Hee: be perfectly just, were it not 
= Fhaap several valuable treatises 
nal N written on the subject, and 
re *e Which I will refer your readers 
40 élucidation of this important 
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branch of medical knowledge, that writ- 
ten by Mr. Kentish, a member of the 
College of Surgeons, as being the mode 
that has gained the most universal ap- 
probation, and more particularly from 
the very superior opportunities afforded 
him by his proximity to the coal-mines, 
and the very great success attending 
his practice, rendered very considerable 
by the frequent and extensive burns, 
&e. produced by explosions of inflame. 
mable gas. ‘That the state of medical 
practice is vague, and renders many 
cases fatal, [ admit, and is alone to be 
attributed to the imperiect formation of 
it; for, while the present system is con- 
tinued, we cannot hope jor improve- 
ment, as any man, without the least 
pretensions to the profession, may prac~ 
tise; and I know many iustances where 
the practitioner has been translated 
from a druggist’s shop, and without any 
other qualification calls himsclf a sur- 
geon; and one instance, in particular, 
where a blacksmith’s boy relinquished 
the hammer for a service in a menial 
capacity with an. irregular practitioner, 
and now practises as a surgeon, &s, 
without ever having been within the 
doors of an hospital, or attended the 
lectures of any one. That these cases 
are too general, cannot, I think, be de= 
nied; and, with such barriers to the 
encouragement of men of genius as- 
suming a profession which deservedly 
ought to be classed as one of the most 
ingenious, as well as important, I feel 
convinced, that many lives must falf 
saciifices to the vague and imperfect 
state of medica) representation, ccr- 
tainly not to the present enlightened 
mode of medical science, as in no age, 
vor in any other country, has the sci- 
entific practice of medicine and surgery 
attained to so high a degree of per- 
fection. ; 
_ That persons should be allowed to 
practise without being possessed of the 
necessary qualifications, appears to me 
impcriously to demand the interference 
of the legislature; and, J trust, the en- 
suing session of Parliament will not 
pass by without adopting some measure 
to protect the public from the serious 
consequences of men pretending to 
exercise a profession, in which are in- 
volved the lives and property of many 
valuable members of society, and, is 
fact, of the apa at large. 
Haverhill, Suffolk; 
Sept.29, 1816. — mn 
. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OUR remarks respecting the Spots 
in the Sun, and the improbability 
of the effects ascribed to them, have the 
appearance of truth; but you do not 
seem to be quite so correct in your ob- 
servations on the changes of the Moon ; 
in fact, I know not what you mean by 
four of them happening in the month; 
I never heard but of one change in a lu- 
nar month, namely, at the conjunction, 
when (to use a vulgar expression) she 
changes from old to new ; and, in four 
days before the day on which this takes 
place, you may, if you think proper, 
see a manifest alteration in the weather, 
which can neither be accounted for by 
the “ doctrine of chances,” or any other 
doctrine but that of “ cause and effcct” 
alone. J. W. 

October 1. 

*.* We insert this letter with a view to 
encourage discussion on the subject; but 
feel no reason to alter the opinion we ex- 
pressed at page 288. 

a 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


GREAT deal has lately been said 

in several publications respecting 
the Roman method of writing the con- 
tracted plural ; and I have no doubt that 
the doubling of the last letter of the 
contracted singular, to express the plu- 
ral, was very prevalent in ancient times, 
asin theexamplesalready before the pub- 
lic,to which we may add—A A.COSS, Au- 
gustis Consulibus; AA.VV.GG. Bini 
Augusti; AA.VV.CC.CONS.S.S. Au- 
gustalibus Viris Clarissimis Consulibus 
supra Scriptis; BB. Bonis; CENSS. 
Censores; &c. &c. But the great va- 
riety of examples extant, in which the 
plural is not thus expressed, plainly 
enough evinces that the custom just al- 
luded to had not that universality which 
some have inadvertently asserted. A 
very hasty examination of Gerrard’s 
Siglarium Romanum, has put me in pos- 
session of the following examples, with 
many others, in which the contracted 
plural is not written with the last letter 
of the singular repeated—A.BAL.PRI- 
VAT. A Balneis Privatis ; AB.EPIST. 
LAT. Ab Epistolis Latinis; A.C. 8. L. 
A Consulibus Suz Legionis; AD. P. 
#d Pedes; AED. VEN. des Venales ; 
AL.A.I.CON. Ala Prima Contario- 
rum ; A.O. Alii Omnes; A.RA'T. A Ra- 
tionibus; BRIT. Britanni; BRVN. 
Brondusiorum ; C. Carules; CL.CAES. 
AVG. Caius et Lucius Casares Augus- 
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ti (a very remarkable exammi. 
Cohzredes; COH. LB scum 
Prima Britannorum ; MVNIC. ETH. 
COL. Municipes et Ineole; D. 7, 
7 Li regen &e. &e, iy 

f the ancients wrote BR 
edly for Britanni or Bri oe 


might not BRIT. stand for Brits 
rum? An answer to this query, by on 


of your numerous corre with 
other important matter in elucidatian of 
the custom in question, will be highly 
gratifying to, 
An OLD Corresponpenr, 
Oct. 19, 1816. 
—=P__ 
To td ote of the Monthly Megeziv, 
HE peculiar situation of trade, 2 
the present time, has created 4 
spirit of enquiry, which promises a 
least to develope some of the cansesof. 
general depression, almost, if not totally, 
unprecedented in this country. We 
naturally direct our view to those evils 
which come under our more immediate 
notice, and are better qualified to judge 
of their baneful tendency than that of 
others, whose effects may be more inj» 
rious upon full investigation; being con- 
vinced that the want of proper restric 
tions upon country-banks has contr 
buted in no small degree to produce the 
universal derangement, I am induced to 
offer a few plain observations, founded 
in truth and experience, through the 
medium of your respectable work, % 
the subject has of late excited some de- 
gree of attention from its close com 
nexion with the manufacturing interes. 
I would propose— 
1st, That the proprietors of any con 
try-bank should be heavily fined, and ret 
dered ineligible to become bankers aga, 
who should be discovered directly or ind» 
rectly to engage in any other 
whatever. 
gnd. That all notes issued by banker 
of one pound and upwards should im 
riably be made payable in London. i 
Sard. That no country bankers a 
be suffered to ag any a a upon 
ney deposited in their hands. , 
Es aa one conversant with tsple 3 
see the propriety of the first regulation ; 
for want of this we find bankers engage! 
in almost every business that ined 
large capital; numbers have ver they 
by weighty engagements, to wh 
have been tempted, Ist. beeen aide: 
have extensive lodgments in thelr 
2nd, because their credit is Fs 
better than that of other merchan 


‘ 
tradesmen; and 3rd. because they mt 
1 
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mre filed, we find them ruined by too 


ney. In looking into the 
f not all, the banks that 


’ ations, and that with the 
a hele acigbhowrt but this 
riew of the subject will not exhibit one 
balf of the injury suffered by the trading 

t of the community. What mer- 
chant, &e. Who only trades to the extent 
of his own capital, can stand ip competi- 
tion with these men, or meet them in any 
market; look at the state of Wolver- 
hampton, Dudley, Bilston, and the parts 
adjacent ; see the distress that prevails in 

uence of one banker monopo- 
fizing all the trade nearly, in those parts 
of the country; and against whom (at 
one period) scarcely any other trader 
could stand. Look at the bankers who 
filed at Boston, Lincolnshire ; and you 
will find that they were ship-builders or 
owners, merchants, corn-factors, brew- 
ers, grocers, drapers, and almost every 
business that requires a large capital; and 
how was this—had they resources of their 
own? No such thing ;—their ruinous 
weculations were built upon paper 
credit, and supported by the united in- 
terests of others, who had lodged money 
with them for their own security. Va- 
rious other evils, arising from bankers 
pursuing other trades, might here be di- 
lated upon, such as their being ac- 
quainted with the connexions of other 
tradesmen, their profits and losses, &c, 
indeed a thousand things might be no- 
ticed; but, as I would not extend this 
paper to an unusual length, I shall pro- 
ceed fo make a few remarks upon the 
second article, viz. that of bankers ma- 
king all their notes payable in London. 
Itis truly pitiable to see the degrading 
pitch to which the banking system is 
lallen, at least in most parts of the coun- 
tty; five or ten pound notes payable in 
don are now as scarce as guineas 
Were a few years since, and it is a ¢om- 
hon practice with bankers to issue only 
one-pound notes. 
If you take the most negotiable draft 
) abank for discount, you are imte- 
diately asked, What do vou want for it? 
you say large notes, or something ne- 
settable in London, the answer is, 
€ cannot discount this bill; we are 
sed to discount as little as possible.” 

' say that their own small notes will 

®, and they will discount your bill, and 
e to = The reason of such a 

lng is obvious; they maintain a 
bay miiflerent credit with the London 


rs, 18 Consequence of i 
MoxtuLy Mace No. 291, —_— 
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little or no real capital ; and, as their one 
pound notes seldom find their way to 
London, (even if made payable there,) of 
course it is their interest to keep as many 
of them in cireulationas possible ; hence 
whenever a banker knows that money 
1S wanted as a remittance to London, 
he will discount no bills, and throw every 
obstacle in the way of the party who re- 
quires negotiable paper: for instance, } 
have known persons who have been in’ 
the habit of giving their acceptances 
at two or three months’ date for goods 
which they have purchased, and, prior to 
their falling due, have taken the most re- 
spectable drafts to a bank, in short to 
several banks, and none would discount 
them for him. Again, when he has 
taken in a quantity of different bankers’ 
notes, they would take none but their 
own ; and, after selecting these; because 
they knew he wanted to remit, and of 
course required as large notes as pos- 
sible, they would only give him one- 
pound notes of the Bank of England, 
which they knew he conld not remit 
without considerable expence. Now, is 
not this scandalous treatment, and ought 
they not to afford every accommodation 
to persons who want moncy to remit, es- 
pecially in exchange for their own notes? 
It is a melancholy fact, that there is no 
money (except country notes) in most 
parts of the kingdom ; and when, through 
peneriy or ill-will, they chuse to with- 
old exchange for their own notes, or 
those of other bankers, and refuse to dis- 
count good bills for suitable paper ta 
remit, what endless mischief they may 
occasion! I have no doubt that the 
dreadful state of the circulating me- 
dium has been the ruin of thousands in 
this country, and these evils will con+ 
tinue while country bankers are allowed 
to issue so extensively one-pound notes 
not payable in London. Itis somewhat 
amusing to observe the tricks resorted 
to, that people may prefer their notes to, 
those of the Bank of England. I have 
been in the habit of presenting a quan- 
tity of the latter, with other notes, at the 
banks, and have generally found the 
bankers object to one or more of the 
Bank of England notes as being forged ; 
but, when asked how they knew this, it 
was too great a mystery to be divulged } 
I once thought that this profound se- 
cret was only known to country bankers; 
but, strange to relate, I have taken notes 
that have been refused at one place to a 
second, where these have been taken, 


thers rejected. I have also, 
and some others rc ra 
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taken notes which have been refused as 
bad to the same banker the following 
week, when they have been received ; 
therefore I have a right to conclude that 
they know no more upon the subject 
than myself, and that the general rea- 
son for their turning out one or more 
Bank of England notes was to promote 
the circulation of their own. 

I am aware it may be said, that, if they 
issued notes payable in London, they 
would soon be presented there for pay- 
ment; but, admitting this, it will argue 
very little, for, before the country banker 

ys them away, he receives value for 
them (or ought to do), and he takes care 
to charge double the commission that he 
pays the banker in London; therefore he 
would be still a gainer. 

Some bankers however (much to their 
credit) make all their notes payable in 
London; while others, to their shame, 
issue none in this way: look at Hull, 
York, and most parts of the north, and 
you will find all their one, five, and ten 
pound notes only payable at the towns 
from whence they are issued; and I 
would remark, by the way, that, now 
gold and silver is getting more plentiful, 
no banker ought to issue any note for 
Jess than five pounds ; for, as long as they 
do, there will be very little gold in circu- 
lation. Suppose, for instance, some per- 
sons come to a country town and lay 
out ten thousand guineas; these will soon 
find their way into the banks; and. the 
proprietors at once say, “ We will not 
issue these again, or there will be that 
amount the less of our notes in circula- 
tion ;” and they are accordingly disposed 
of another way, probably sent direct to 
London. Much might be added upon 
tiis important part of the subject; but I 
wish to offer a few remarks respecting 
bankers not allowing interest for money 
deposited in their. hands. In London 
this is never done, but in the country 
four or five per cent. discount is allowed; 
in consequence of this, bankers are the 
only borrowers and lenders in the coun- 
try ; there is absolutely no money to be 
advanced upon note, bond, or mortgage, 
except from bankers, which is always 
highly to the disadvantage of the one 
who borrows. Ifa person should borrow 
money from his neighbour upon such se- 
curity, the lender can only charge five 
per cent. ; but, when a banker lends mo- 
ney, he contrives to obtain seven or eight 
per cent. by balancing his customers 
book four times in the year, charging a 
comission each time upon the balance, 


Mr. Capel Lofft on the. Solar Spots, 





&e. Again, in some 


tice injures the reven Prag, 
sons borrow money pal. When pe, 


other security, stam jah bond, 
but bankers exempt hoa this dun’ 
if the amount should be 10,0001. : ha 
may hug the privilege of a twe " 
register to record i 

actions. _ mane werghty ta 
_ Ifbankers were not suffered to allow 
interest upon money lodged in their 
hands, persons who had money to lend 
would seek good security their 
own friends; money would be much 
more plentiful, and the country would 
not be so dependent upon banker, 
Whatever tends to lessen their influence 
must unquestionably be considered 


great public benefit. 
Oct. 1. 4.8. 
ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


On PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, as it con 
cerns the PROPORTION Of IRELAND wd 
SCOTLAND, 

N my letter on Parli Re. 

JSorm, in your last published number, 
the concluding sentence should have 
stood thus. 

Ireland would be nearer to her tma 
proportion if, for 600 representatives for 
this island, she had 120, making in the 
whole.720 ; her population being at least 
one-fifth of our’s, and probably more: 
if one-fourth, she ought to have 150 
representatives. 

Scotland could not fail of her propor- 
tion, by taking the same elective basis 
there as in England; but, if that would 
give her less than 45 (which I do not 
believe), she should at all events have 
that number, as secured at the Uni: 
but I believe it would be at least 50. 
Indeed, when the hundred Jrish mete 
bers were added, her. representation 
ought then to have been encreased i0 


proportion. 
Solar Spots. 

On the subject of the Solar Spots I 
wish to be understood : I did not so fre- 
quently introduce observations oD 
for the sake of representing them as 
causes of this most singular year; pro 
bably those causes are to be found, very 
principally, in our earth itself. 
sound philosophy is an induction 
facts well ascertained, sufficiently nume 
rous, circumstantiated with exactness 
well compared and considered. 

My object was to promote 
observation ; by which, what these Spe 
are, and how maby distinct kinds » 
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‘es, might be better understood than 

it is at present. They were uncom- 
ly numerous and variable ih their ap- 
_ nce last month. Two observers 
peatis town, whose delineations have 
heen made known to me, one of them 
a female observer, viewed them with te- 
lescopes made by Mr. Crichmore ; and 
thus some observations have been sup- 
plied which I had not an opportunity of 


making. 
From the 10th of a eee to this 
day, both inclusive, I have registered 
eleven observations—seven of which are 
myown. The result is, that Spots have 
appeared within that time on each he- 
misphere of the © ; those which are visi- 
ble this day very much resemble three 
pair of Spots which were observed by 
me on the 27th of January, 1815. 

Two of these are a little south of the 
Sun's centre, rather large, and planet- 
like. The Spots observed during the 
twenty-eight days included within the 
limits already stated, bave many of them 
been widely far remote from the Sun’s 
equator—some to the south-east, others 
to the north-west of it: such Spots have 
been seen forty or fifty days; remote 
from the solar equator.* Some have 
suddenly emerged on the Sun’s disc. 

There have been great changes in 
their appearance as to number, extent, 
and position. ‘Two of those now Visi- 
ble, the two inner north-westerly, are of 
fhuch dimmer appearance, and fainter 
more indistinct outline than the rest. 

It seems very doubtful whether those 
are all fixed points on the Sun’s opaque 
body. They have been frequently too 
small and numerous to be well explain- 
ed, by supposing that they are all per- 
manent bodies of any kind, whether re- 
volving or fixed. 

It is hardly possible to form a tolcra- 
ble estimate whai proportion they bear 
to the ©’s surface. At one time they 
formed almost a Fascia, allowing iater- 
ruptions, across the Sun, of about 5 mi- 
nutes in breadth; at another a very 

* I have since observed on the 12th, 
when they were passed the centre; and 

side of the Sun, on which were the four 
other Spots, was withdrawn from view. On 
the 12th and 1th were two Spots, very 

€im form, size, and position, to those of 
® Sth; these were a good way advanced 
on the eastern side of the Sun’s disc. If 

Y Were the same as those of the 9th, 
ties naa mu that case, have a proper mo- 
Sich wvld erry them road the 
Raion on his ania, ns TCE Hh is 
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oblique cluster, which seems to have 
extended 7 minutes in length, and near 
6 where widest, but narrowed off very 
much. Now, 6 minutes is nearly one- 
fifth of the Sun’s mean diameter, as seen 
by us, or near 160,000 miles. But, as 
the intervals were very numerous be- 
tween the Spots in each cluster, and 
considerable between the clusters, we 
may perhaps come to something like an 
estimate if we suppose the Spots, if re 
duced to one, would have occupied one- 
third part of this, or orfe-eighteenth of the 
Sun’s diameter, or about 50,000 miles. 

Once only, during these observations, 
the light and heat of the Sun appeared 
more intense round the Spots than clse- 
where. This was on the 15th of Sept. 
Now, as heat and light are as the squares 
of the heated and illuminated surfaces 
the interception of one-cighteenth re- 
duces them, cateris paribus, in the 
proportion of one-seventeenth to one- 
eighteenth, or 289 to 324, which is 
more than one-ninth ; and, if-there were 
no encrease of heat, supposing the meah 
temperature should have been 56, this 
would be sufficient to sink it to 50 near- 
ly, or to five degrees below temperate, 
instead of one degree above: a diffe- 
renice assurediy not to be disregarded. 

But, as, during five weeks that no spots 
were observed, there was very little dif- 
ference, if any, in the cloudiness and 
chilliness of the weather, no certain con- 
clusion can be drawn, whether, where 
so many other causes operate, these 

Spots may have had any effect sufficient 
to be perceptible to us. We have, at 
least, no reason to think, that during 
this year the Solar heat has been in- 
creased by them, unless very rarely and 
transiently. Carpet Lorrt. 

Ipswich ; Oct. 25. 

———— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
itm | 

T is a fact well known, that there 

are people in the Alley, whose inte- 
rest and constant endeavour it is to de- 
press the funds, and who are both able 
and willing to pay those well, who will 
assist in effecting their object. It is to 
this only I can attribute the frequent at- 
tempts that have lately been made to in- 
timidate the stockholder ; for, although 

I am very unwilling to attribute bad 
motives to any one, yet when the most 
palpable falsehood is employed in sup- 

of the most flagrant injustice, it 18 
impossible to suppose a good motive. 

The rights of the stockholder have ne- 

yer been disputed—no! that was im- 

3G2 possible; 
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412 Mr. Anderson on the Ability 


possible ; neither is it denied, that the 
measure proposed would be a breach of 
the most solemn engagements, and a 
most atrocious invasion of the sacred 
rights of property, upon which the very 
being and existence of socicty depends ; 
but, like others capable of making such 
a proposition, they plead the necessity 
of the case as an excuse for the atrocity 
of their conduct. Like convicted 
thieves before their judge, they only 
plead poverty as a deience of their 
crimes ; they tell us the nation is unable 
to pay iis debts; they affirm that this 
great, this wealthy kingdom—which 
they represented only the other day as 
“the pride, the envy, and the admira- 
tion of the world,”—is now in the state 
of a bankrupt tradesman ; and therefore 
call upon its creditors, not to accept, 
but in pity to offer, a composition, But, 
passing over the puerile absurdity of 
comparing, as they do, a great and 

owerful nation to a miserable indivi- 
val, let me ask, does any one ever ac- 
cept of a composition but when he is 
certain that the effects are unequal to 
the debts? And if you think it possible, 
that those who assert that such is the 
ease with this kingdom—that its debts 
exceed the whole of its property—I will 
acquit them of intentional falsehood, and 
deem them knaves instead of fools; but 
that the statement is one of the grossest 
falschoods ever attempted to be imposed 
on the most ignorant and credulous 
multitude, must be so evident to every 
one at all acquainted with the subject ; 
and the reasoning by which they attempt 
to support it, is so pitiably contemptible, 
that nothing could have induced me to 
notice it, but the desire of preventing 
the timid and uninformed portion of the 
stockholders from being alarmed, and 
by that means swindled out of their 


ag 
It will always be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain the exact 


amount of all the incomes of the com- 
munity ; there are, however, data sufti- 
cient for making an estimate, which 
must be perfectly satisfactory. When 
the average rent of land was only ten 
shillings an acre, the whole of the rent 
was supposed, by the best jndges, to 
equal sixteen millions ; but the Board of 
Agriculture, who have the best means of 
intormation on the subject, and certainly 
do not intend to exaggerate, make the 
avcrage rent now cyual to forty shillings 
al acre; consequently the aggregate of 
ajl the rents ought to amount to sixty- 


four millions; taking it, Ri 
only fifty-seven millions, as stant & 
Mr. Western, this source of wt.” 
alone is equal to double the — 
payed the national creditor rg 
once demonstrates the ecres; iin 
hood, iu asserting that the nati 

é bs Hational reve. 
nue is unequal to its debts, But the re. 
venue derived from house-rent jg at 
least equal to twenty-three millions, and 
if to this we add the revenue of the oati. 
onal creditor, which, different from ey 
other species of revenue, contributes jg 
its own formation, we find that thes 
three sources of revenue produce an ag. 
gregate equal to four times the sum ap. 
nually paid to the national creditor, If 
however, we look at the produce of the 
income-tax, the result will be still mor 
favourable: in 1815 it produced 
wards of fourteen millions, of which the 
stockholders paid about 2,800,000, 
which makes the income arising from 
stock equal to only one-fifth of all the 
incomes upon which the tax was levied, 
even supposing they had all paid full ten 
per cent. But, unless with respect to 
stock, and other government annuities, 
this was far, very far, from being the 
case, as we are well assured, especially 
from what we know in respect to land, 
Although it is acknowledged that lan¢- 
rent amounted to upwards of fifty-seven 
millions, and was probably much more, 
yet there was only thirty-four millions 
returned for taxes ; consequently, ac 
cording to Mr. Western's statement, the 
land paid scarcely six per ccut. instead 
of ten; and this sufficiently agrees with 
the statement of Mr. Hunt, a conside- 
rable proprietor: he asserted, and the 
assertion rcimains uncontradicted, that 
neither he, nor a noble lord his neigh- 
bour, and a great landholder, paid more 
than five per cent. on their rents. But, 
if such were the case in respect to i 
come arising from land, what must have 
been the case in respect to income when 
there were scarcely any data on which to 
form an estimate? Supposing, however, 
that all other income, except that arising 
from stock and government annuities, 
had payed full five per cent., = 
certainly making a very high estima’, 
it is evident that the income arising 
stock does not amount to more than io. 
tenth of all the incomes upon which 
tax was levied. But what will oir 
beyond a doubt that the mane 
amount of all the incomes of the m2 
far exceeds the estimates of the 
sanguine caloujators, is the aaa 
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tained by those who derive their 
ae from scricultaral produce. It 
tated in the House of Commons, 


by some of the most respectable meim- 


the agricultural produce of 
ee had sold for one hundred 

“ne less in the year 1815, than 
millions ‘ 
what it was sold for in the year 1812, 
But, if we compare the prices of the 

luce in 1815, with what it was in 
1303, we shall find that it was quite as 
high in the former as in the latter ; con- 

uently, if they received one hundred 
millions less in 1815 than in 1812, they 
also reccived one hundred millions more 
‘in 1812 than in 1803! Yet in the year 
1812, when, in addition to the one hun- 
dred millions levied since 1803 on the 
community at large, far the benefit of 
the agriculturists, we payed nearly 
twenty millions in taxes, from which 
we are now exempt; we are assured by 
Mr. Western that every thing was ona 
fair level! Be that, however, as it 
may, it must be abundantly evident 
that the aggregate amount of the in- 
comes of a state must be immense, 
which can admit, without material in- 
jury, of a fluctuation in the mode of its 
distribution, of the amount of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions, in the course 
of only a few years, as was the case 
from 1803 to 1812; and that nothing 
can be more absurd than to suppose, 
that with such an income, it is unable 
to pay the interest on its debt, which 
scarcely amounts to one-fourth of that 
fluctuation. 

Nothing, surely, can be more ridi- 
culous than to suppose that the country 
is grown poorer because the price of 
agricultural produce is less now than it 
Was in 1812; on the contrary, as the 
price depends entirely on the proportion 
othe supply to the demand, it is evi- 
dent, that, considered as a whole, we are 
richer, as it is a sure sign the produce 
is more abundant; consequently, the 
advantage to the consumer is greater 
than the loss sustained by the producer, 
she is remunerated in part for the re- 
duction in the price of his commodities 

j an increase in the quantity. Be 
ee’ however, as it may, whatever is 

by the producer is gained by the 
jusumer; and, whatever is gained by 
former, is lost by the latter. Who 
een additional hundred millions 
at th by the agriculturists in 1812, 
ons he ayer ay, at large? and if they 

b 0 raise the prices to 


"they were iy 1812, which, by the- 


to Pay the Interest of the National Debt. 
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help of the Corn-bill, and another such 

season, they will probably effect; who 

will pay the additional hundred millions 

but the consumers? ‘The addition of a 

hundred millions to the incomes of the 

agriculturists, must, therefore, of neces - 
sity, be deducted from all the other in- 

comes in the community; and it is 

therefore evident, that, although all great 

and sudden fluctuations in the distri- 

bution of income are much to be la- 

mented, on account of the evils thence 

arising to individuals. or classes, yet, as 

a whole, the community is neither 

richer or poorer on that account. Une 
questionably those who make a distine- 

tion between the effects produced by 

rent and profit, and those produced by 

taxes, have not sufficiently considered 
the subject. ‘They are all obtained by 

the same means—by raising the prise 
of commodities. ‘They are all derived 
from the same sources—from the la- 
bours or property of the society at large. 
They differ not in effect, but in the mag- 
nitude of their effects; and this differ- 

ence we have seen to be immense— 
“Rent and profit,” (as observed by 

Doctor Smith,) cat up the wages of 
labour; and although taxes act in the 
same manner, yet it is in a proportion 
of only about fifteen to one, in respect 
to the other two sources of income. 
As, however, it must be evident that 
the income of every individual class is 
taken out of the income of all the other 
classes, and as consequently we are all 
reciprocally dependant om each other ; 
let all be contented with what the law 
allows them, and not attempt to wrest 
the law in their own favour; much less 
to avail themselves of the power with 
which they may be invested to make 
laws in their own favour, or to the in- 
jury of others. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in contending for the 
general henefit to be derived from the 
Corn-bill, was too honest to deny that 
it was calculated to raise the price of 
rent, Can it then ever be supposed that 
the aristocracy of this country, which 
has ever boasted of its magnanimity, 
justice, humanity, integrity, and unsul- 
lied honour, after passing a law avow- 
edly for its own benefit, would ever 
think of passing another, which would 
reduce to beggary a class already ac- 
knowledged to be the most oppressed 
iv the whole community? No, Sir, the 


stockholder has nothing to fear; Lam 
persuaded that Mr. Vansittart’s decla- 
ration was perfectly correct —“ ‘The 

‘House 
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414 On the Disposal of the Dead, 


House of Commons will never listen to 
so unjust a proposal, under which the 
country would lose.more by the wreck 
of credit and character, than it could 
ever gain by such a breach of faith.” 
W. ANDERSON, 
Pershore; Nov. 1816. 
eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T seems to have been the favourite 
object of most ages and countries to 
preserve from putrefaction the bodies of 
those who, in life, had been beloved or 
respected. The Egyptians have sne- 
ceeded in their mummies, and the Ro- 
mans in burning and collecting the ashes 
of the dead; but the more natural and 
rational process has seldom been consi- 
dered, viz. that of speedily incorporating 
with the earth all that remains of orga- 
nized matter. 

There is a class of animals [ Vermes| 
which forms the connecting link be- 
twixt animal and vegetable life ; through 
this medium the bodies of dead animals 
are transformed into new life in vegeta- 
bles. Instead, therefore, of incasing the 
corpse in lead or oak coffins, or embalm- 
ing to preserve ii a little longer from the 
worms, it is surely more rational, and 
More according to the laws of nature, 
to bury it in such thin or perishable ma- 
terials as may most speedily promote its 
dissolution ; and, if the surface of the 
ground were covered wiih flowering 
plants, the grave, instead of an object of 
disgust and horror, might be converted 
into a pleasing record of our past 
afiections. 

How delightfal is the thought, that 
while we are inhaling the fragrance of a 
rose or violet, growing in the mould 
composed of our ancestors or friends, 
we may be breathing the pure and _per- 
fumed essence of all that now remains 
of what was in life most dear to us, 

{f all our church-yards were flower- 
gardens, and every grave a bed of roses 
we should learn to look on the mansions 
of the dead with hope and joy, and not 
with dread and disgust; and the rood 
Christian should follow his Lord’s exam- 
pie, whose burial-place was in a garden. 


H.R. 
—_e 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
Py Ett knowing that you take a 
V lively interest in every thine re- 
lating to the public welfare, I am in- 
duced to request a place in your valu- 





able Magazine for a few bal 
respecting the dangers {9 Which 

vellers, by stage-coaches, are tient 
the gross impositions to which they 
often subjected; and some methods e 
which these may be, in a great " 
if not entirely, prevented, It ma, 
justly be said, and with some dino 
pride, that no country in the world ran 
vie with England, either ia the rani 0 
of conveyance from one plaee to ap. be 
other, or in the general accommodations 


8 






which are afforded to travellers; bat i . 
is at the same time an ackno sil 


aud a very lamentable fact, that, accord. un 
ing to the old proverb, we frequently the 


make more haste than good speed. the 
Although our public carriages, by vel 
their present construction, are made far 


more pleasing to the eye, considerably 
lighter in draft, and much better a - 


to short turnings of the road, than were . 
those of our ancestors, or than those of TI 


our neighbours on the Continent stil 
are; yet I am inclined to think, that, by 
endeavouring to avoid the bulkiness and 
awkwardness of their machines, we have 
run into an opposite extreme; and, in 
order to render our’s more compat, 
have reduced the base on which they 
stand to such a small compass, as to 
make them very unsafe, especially sinet 
their perpendicular height is so greatly 
increased by passengers and luggage 
placed on the roof. It has been the 
fashion of late years to make the perch 
of a coach as short and as light.as pos 
sible; and the disproportion between the 
diameter of the hind and the fore-wheels 
is, in general, so great, that the na 
tendency of the latter is, almost like 
that of a plough-share, to bury themselves 
in the ground; and, the point of 
being also, by this construction, pl 
considerably below the horse's sn0uh™) 
the filler horses are frequently obliged 
to lift, as well as to draw, the we 
It appears evident to reason, that, ift 
diameter of the fore-wheels were * 
creased, and the perch were ae 
few feet longer, the draft would ! 
much easier for the horses, as the spoke 
would: then form a longer heres 
powerful lever, and the carriage om 
likewise be less in danger of an 0 
throw, on account of its more ext 
base. It would also be a Bally by 
were 
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modation to hh Sai 
tts ; ~ re 
night,) if the backs of ou srad 1 ee 
an obtuse angle with the seats, MT 
of a right angte ; which, althonst cote 
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exterior appearance of the 


improve 0 Or ess. favorable to the 


ort of the passengers ; because, in 
nence of such: perpendicular 
s, they are naturally thrown for- 
ards by every jolt. of the road, and 
W y 
have searcely the smallest chance of a 
few hours sicep. I am aware that there 
is one serious objection against increa- 
sing the ‘diameter of the fore-wheels ; 
the body of the coach would then pre- 
gent an obstruction to the turning of the 
axletree ; but this difficulty may be ea- 
sily removed by sacrificing the box 
under the front seat, and cutting away 
the front of the carriage, so as to give 
the fre-wheels sufficient room for tra- 
yersing. 
Instead of taking passengers and lug- 
e on the top, the coaeh should be 
provided with a barouche behind, like 
sme of the short-stages near London. 
These have a very handsome appearance, 
and are far more couvenient, pleasant, 
and safe; and, as the barouche may be 
esily made to hold from six to eight 
passengers, the coach-masters ought, in 
reason, to be satisfied with such a num- 
ber of outside travellers, together with 
one, or at most two, with the coachman 
on the box; which, if intended to hold 
three, should be made a little wider 
thanat present. For the conveyance of 
luggage, a square box, made to the 
height of an ordinary trunk should be 
fixed under the hind axletree, and this, 
with the addition. of the boot, would 
diord sufficient room for all the pack- 
ages Which onght to be taken. A little 
framed seat might also be made for the 
guard on the front of the roof, and no 
other persons, nor any luggage what- 
ver, should be allowed’ to have a place 
mthetop. A strong hook should like- 
wise be placed on the side of the coach- 
X; for the purpose of banging the 
rs whenever the coachman is obliged 
abe the horses ; he should, by the 
Museeitss be-made liable to a forfeit 
case of neglect: and, as the guard is 
Proper servant of the public and 
receives his principal pay from tI : | 
ould see that this we seni 
bats of his de is, as well as the other 
r uty, are properly performed 
ee ecman 5 he should attend to 
ttn oF a the general accommo- 
tad and at 4 passengers, both on the 
should inns; and, at every stage, 
: asa all parts of the coach 
thine 3. 2 2 Order to see that every 
ime, fe. It would b 
‘provement, rae _ be a further 
of the ocack in some conspicuous 
~ Sach a tin-plate were -to ‘be 
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aflixed, containing an enumerati 
the duties both of the rtaereenrsary 
guard, with certain fines attached (by 
the proprietors) to cases of neglect ; 
these fines to be levied by the different 
post-masters on the road, whenever the 
charges of neglect were substantiated b 
a majority of the passengers, On this 
plate there should also be written (by 
order of the-proprietors) the number of 
persons to be taken; the amount of the 
short fares; and ‘the weight of luggage 
allowed to each,—not parsimoniously 
stintiung this allowance to twelve or 
fourtecn potnds, but giving to every 
one a reasonable and liberal proportion, 
beyond which a fair charge ought to be 
made for every extra pound. With 
respect also to the time allotted for 
meals, as much as is consistent with 
proper speed should be marked down 
on the plate of regulations, together 
with the names and distances of the 
places where such meals are to be 
taken ; and proper agents should be a 
pointed by the proprietors to see that 
these are on the table at the moment 
when the coach arrives: and that, in the 
winter season, a good fire is burning ia 
the room,—because ii too frequently hap- 
pens, that, by the shameful inattention 
of inn-keepers, coach-passengers are 
treated more like vagrants going in a 
pass-cart to their parishes, than like 
persons of respectability, who have paid 
the full price of good accommodations. 
It is by no means uncommon for tra- 
vellers, after shivering in a cold and 
damp room, to see the waiter bringing 
in the meals, and to hear the guard 
blowing his horn in order to announce 
the departure of the coach, nearly at the 
same moment; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible’to conceive of a more gross and 
scandalous imposition, both on the 
purses and the patience of the public. 
Were the proprietors of our different 
coaches, instead of endeavouring to 
conquer each other in a race of insanity, 
to strive who should be most punctual 
in the time of arrival, who should have 
the most civil and attentive servants, 
the best cattle, the best accommoda- 
tions, and the most secure conveyance; 
they would soon find that the public 
confidence would invariably be given to. 
those who set the most value on the 
lives of their own horses, and on the 
comfort and safety of their passengers. 
Among the various dangers to which 
travellers by stage-coaches are exposed, 
there is, however, one, which, according 


to the present structure of these public 
conveyances, 
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conveyances, no human prudence can 
always guard against,—it is that which 
arises from the immense weight thrown 
on the pole of the carriage when de- 
scending a hill; and this danger is 
frighifully increased if, from unpardon- 
able indolence, the guard has neglected 
to lock the wheels. In consequence of 
a failure in this part of the machine, 
many very lamentable and dreadful ac- 
cidents have taken place, especially 
since the practice of driving furiously 
down the hiils has been so generally 
followed. Whenever the pole of a 
heavily loaded carriage gives way in 
going down a hill, almost every chance 
of safety is gone ; an overthrow must ne- 
cessarily ensue, and it will be an over- 
throw of the very worst kind, because it 
will take place whilst the horses are 
going forwards almost at their full 
speed. Yet, when itis considered that 
the enormous weight of some tons is all 
thrown on a slender bar of wood of 
eight or ten feet in length, and very 
seldom of more than three or four inches 
in diameter, it is a matter of wonder 
that this frightful accident does -not 
more frequently happen; and it is, per- 
haps, well for the peace of travellers, 
that they are in general so little aware 
of their extreme danger: whoever has 
been seated on the box, whilst a stage- 
coach has been rattling down a hill, 
with the horses nearly on the gallop, 
and the wheels frequently unlocked, 
must have viewed with serious appre- 
hensions the overstrained pole exposed 
to sudden and incessant jerks, from the 
unequal draft of the horses. When the 
pole-piece is made to turn ona swivel, 
(which is the case now with most of our 
public carriages,) itis, without doubt, a 
great improvement, and is far better 

an to allow the weight always to rest 
on a fixed point; but, although this in 
some degree lessens, yet it by no means 
removes, the danger. <A regard for the 
public safety has, therefore, induced 
me, through the medium of your Ma- 
gazine, to suggest a plan, which, although 
very simple, would, 1 think, be effectual 
for security against this danger. It is 
this ;—to extend a small, but strong 
ehain. (which for neatness might be 
covered with leather,) in a right line 
from beneath the block of the fore axle- 
tree, to the extreme point of the pole, 
Where it might be lodged on a small 
hook: this would counteract the strain 
upwards, and preveut the pole from rising 
beyond its proper level; and, as a secu. 
rity, also, against the lateral strain, the 


[Dee.; 
Tod 
iece of thin but well ates, wi t 
ause, although the lateral ran nh 


no means so great as that acts in 
a direction perpendicular to the axis 


pole should be 
throughout its w 


the pole, yet it is still of too ~. 
Consequence to be entirely overlooks) 
and especially as, from not propery 
reining back one of the Wheel-horses, an 
undue proportion of the Weight may be 
thrown upon the other; but, notwit. 
standing these precautions, yet the pro. 
prietors should, both for their oy, 
safety and also for that of the Public, 


lay a very heavy fine on the guard, in 
case he should, at any time, to 
lock the wheels, when going onl 
an hill of any conse ; 

Having thus thrown out a few log 
hints, which I hope may be of some in. 
portance towards the real interests of 
all coach-masters, and the comfort and 
safety of travellers, I leave it with you 
to submit them to the public, 


a medium of your truly valuable Jow. 
nal, if you shal] judge it proper or ex- 
pedient to do so. NT. H. 
P.S. It has occurred to me, since | 
wrote the above, that if a roll of oiled 
canvass were attached to the back part of 
the roof, it would be very nsefal im very 
wet weather ; as, when unfolded, it might 
be spread over and afford shelter to those 
who were in the barouche; and the seats 
of this part might be furnished with lockers 
for light parcels; so that a coach cov 
strncted in this manner would earry nearly 
as many passengers as the general ru of 
coacbes on the present plan, and convey 
them with more safety and to 
themselves, and with no additional labour 
to the horses. By means of the box be 
low the hind axle, and the lockers inthe 
barouche, as much Inggage as ought ever 
to be conveyed by a coach might be age 
The present plan of loading coaches wi 
enormous crates and chests, (which pro- 
perly belong to waggons,) is not only =~ 
gerous to the passengers, but ruinous to 
the horses; and, therefore, eventually aid 
injurious to the proprietors “ 
a the roof of a coach is loaded = 
people, and piled with packages, oes 
most a miracle if it escapes an over vee ; 
as the smallest inequality in the sity 
sufficient to throw the centre of gra tre 
beyond the base of station, if the cen 
of gravity be considered as lying at 
two-thirds, 
. —__—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magaz™ 


SIR, 
i your last number, @ correspanden 


requests to know if any hoe 
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ant farvish iaformation respect~ 
urpisil 
no ne preserving yeast : the fol- 
rot was long practised in a family 
wt baked their own bread, and often 
rs lied a garrison baker with barm 
bce none could be obtained else- 
vere :—Set a quantity of strong beer 


or whisky barm to settle, closely cover- 


ed, that the spirit may not evaporate. 


an time have ready as many 
ers sab asarted as will hold the thick 
harm ; small vessels are mentioned, be- 
"dividing the yeast into small 
use, dividing Mh , 
antities, conduces to its preservation, 
Lay over each searse a piece of coarse 
gannel, that may reach the bottom, and 
feave at least eight inches over the rim. 
Pour off the thin liquor, and set it to 
subside, as the grounds will do for im- 
mediate baking, if covered up a few 
hours. Fill the searses with the thick 
bar, and cover them up for two hours ; 
then gather the flannel edges as a bag, 
and tie them firmly with twine. Lay 
each bag upon several folds of coarse 
linen, changing these folds every half 
hour, till they imbibe no more moisture ; 
then cover each bag with another piece 
of flannel, changing it if it becomes 
damp, and hang them in a cool airy 
ce. Remember that the yeast should 
strained before it is put to settle, and 
that while the flannel bags are laid upon 
the folds of linen, they must be covered 
with a thick cloth. When the yeast is 
wanted for use, prepare a strong infu- 
sion of malt, to a gallon of which adda 
piece of dried harm, about the size of a 
goose’s egg ; indeed, the gabe iy must 
depend on its quality, which only expe- 
nence can ascertain. ‘The malt infusion 
must be almost milk-warm when the 
yeast is crumbled into it: for two hours 
twill froth high, and bake half a boll 
of flour into well-fermented bread. A 
decoction of green pease, or of ripened 
dry pease, with as much sugar as will 
sweeten it, makes fairer bread than the 
malt infusion ; hut it will take a larg 
quantity of dried yeast to produce for- 
mentation, : T. 


~—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


HE illiberal invective against the 
character and writings of Lord 
ton, lately obtruded upon the public 
t the title of “ Lines on the Depar- 
ro a great Poet from this Country,” 
fanite probably become, by this time, 
Mar to many of your readers, it is a 
uty We owe to defenceless genius, when 
Under the invidions attacks of 
MoxTHLy Mac. No. 201. 
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a malignant and anonymous slanderer, 
to endeavour to counteract the unfa- 
vorable impressions which might possibly 
be made on the minds of those who are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the lite- 
rary and domestic situation of his lord« 
ship, by giving a greater degree of pub- 
licity (through the medium of your valu- 
able precedes.) to the opinion of the 
enlightened conductors of the Critical 
Review. They remark, that it is “an 
abusive effusion on the emigration of 
Lord Byron, published on an occasion 
when a generous mind would least of all 
have been disposed to be prodigal of 
ceysure ; the poetry has no merit to com- 
pensate for our disgust at the purpose of 
the writer.” 

It is not surprising that the asperity of 
a certain description of persons should be 
awakened, when a mind like that of the 
noble author alluded to, bursting from 
the shackles of superstition, habit, or 
policy, dares to avow his contempt of the 
narrowness of their views, and the by- 

crisy Of their pretensions, and exclaim, 
in unison with the wisest of all ages and 
nations— 


“‘ All that we know is nothing can be. 
known.”—Childe Harold, Canto 2. 


It is not my intention here to investi- 
gate the nature of virtue or vice, or to en- 
quire in what proportion either is to be. 
attributed to his Lordship, but there is 
one passage in the preface to this 
pamphict upon which I must beg to be 
allowed a few observations, 

He would infer, that the pathetic 
“ Fare thee well,” addressed to Lady B., 
is not the offspring of genuine affliction, 
because, forsooth, “amanin that situation 
would not sit down to play with sylla- 
bles, and sport in song, or proportion an 
exact recurrence of rhyme and stanza,” 

- His ignorance is indeed pitiable who 
needs now to be informed that ot = 
is the spontaneous overflow 
ai eatioe.: There is no doubt 
but that many of the compositions of 
Sappho, the delight of antiquity, were 
produced in that agitation of mind which 
at length drove her to put an end to her 
existence. ‘The sorrows of Catullus, on 
the death of his brother, have been desig- 
nated as the “ very tears of Poesy ;” and, 
in modern times, are we to suppose that 
a fictitious grief dictated the monodies of 
Lord Lyttleton or Shaw? or that the 
complaints of Young, Hammond, Cow- 
per, &c. proceeded from an affectation of 
sensibility? bee must hip mel ‘_& 
yery slighta eo Wi 
be a very shg : Seasaae 
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pomene who is not aware that the most 


exquisite and affecting pieces have been d to the Romish church, 
written under the immediate pressure of 


the severest anxicty. 


Moore, speaking of the operation of and, being light-headed, a priest xno 


surrow on a poetic mind, observes, 


that broken heart 

' Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 


But it is too much to waste argument 
and example (both which might be ex- 
tended through pages,) on such a wrifer, 
in behalf of the great bard, whose free 
and manly spirit will gain him as much 
admiration from the discerning and gene- 
rous, as his inimitable works will from 
all those who have any taste for what is 
elegant, harmonious, pathetic, forcible, 





or commanding, in poctry. A. B. 
Canterbury ; Sept. 2, 1816. 
—P 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE following pathetic narrative is 

extracted from “The History of 
the Inquisition, abridged from the ela- 
borate work of Philip Limborch ;” a 
work of which the great John Locke 
said, “that it was fit to be translated 
into the vulgar language of every na- 
tion, that all might understand the anti- 


christian practices of that execrable 
court.” 


An Account of the Proecedings of the Court 
ef Inquisition at Lisbon, egainst Eliza- 
beth Vasconetlos, an English Woman. 
Elizabeth Vaseonellos, now in the city 

ef Lisbon, doth, on the 10th of December, 
Anno 1706, in the presence of John Mil- 
ner, esq. her Majesty’s consul-general of 
Portugal, and Joseph Willcocks, minister 
of the English factory at Lisbon, declare 
‘and testify,—That she was born at Arling- 
¢on, in the county of Devon, and a daugh- 
ter of John Chester, esq.; bred up in the 
Church of England ; and, in the eleventh 
year of her aye, her uncle, David Mor. an, 
ef Cork, iutending te go and settle in Ja. 
maica as a physician, by her father’s con- 
wnt, he having several children, took her 
= him to provide for her. 

m 1685 they went in an English shi 
and near the island they were attacked by 
two Turkish ships; in the fight her uncle 
was killed, but the ship got clear into Ma- 
deira , and she, though left destitute, was 
eutertained by Mr. Bedford,-a merci; 
With whom, and other English, she lived as 
-® Servant till 1696; in that year che was 
married, by the chaplain of an English 
wan-of-war, to Cordoza de Vasconellos, a 


physictan of that island, ad livedwith him. 





Florrors of the Inquisition; 





eight years, and never inthe eat fy, 


having gone a 4 


voyage to Brazil, she fell 


In 4704, her hasband 


the Sacrament, as she was told 
forshe remembered nothing ofit, ft 
God she reeovered, and then they told ber 
she had changed her and mat 
conform to the Romish charch, which ihe 
denied, and refused to conform; and then, 
upon, by the bishop of that island, she wy 
imprisoned nine months, and then sx 
prisoner to the inquisition at Lishon, 
where she arrived the 19th of December, 
1705. The secretary of the honse tok 
her effects, in all above 5001. sterling ; 
was then sworn, that that was all she wa 
worth; and then put into a straight dak 
room, about five feet square, and thery 
kept nine months and fifteen 

‘Fhat the first nine days she had only 
bread and water, and a wet straw bed to 
lie on. On the ninth day, being examined, 
she owned herself a Protestant, and would 
30 continue ; she was told, she had con 
formed to the Romish church, and mast 
persist iu it or burn; she was-then remand. 
ed to her room, and, after a month's tine, 
brought out again ; and, ting in her 
answer as to her religion, they bound het 
hands behind her, stripped her back naked, 
and lashed her with a whip of knotted 
cords a considerable time ; and told her af 
terwards, that she must kneel down to the 
court, and give thanks for their merciful 
usage of her ; which she positively refused 
to do. ; 

After fifteen days she was again brought 
forth and examined ; and, a crucifix beimg 
set before her, she was commanded to bow 
down to it and worship it, which she re 
fused to do; they told ber that she must 
expect to be condemned to the flames, 
and be burnt with the is at Ope 
auto de fe, which was nigh a , 
this aie remanded to her prison again 
for thirty days; ard, as 
out, a red-hot iron was got ready, @ 
brought te her in a chaffing dish of bamis 
coals; and, her breast being laid ope®, 
executioner, with one end 


large seal, j 
seal places, on the right side, hae 
by the other ; and then sent her to her prr 
son, without any plaster, oF other 
tion, to heal the sores, whi 
— to mee 
nen ; 
vere whipping, as before ; and in the ~~ 





ning of Angust she was bre t before * 

Table, a ween number of ro er 
resent, and was a 

vrould profess the Romish religion or bra! 


She replied, she had always been a Proit 

tant, and was a subject of te ee 

OU SO tO PEOLecs Dr" he 
ity 
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t would do it, were her con- 

e doubted var the English residing in 
dition known 

chon: but, as She knew nothing of that, 
der resolution was to continue 2 Protes- 

t, though she were to burn for it. ‘To 
a ey answered, that her being the 
of England’s subject signified no- 
ing in the dominions of the King of Por- 
i: that the English residing in Lisbon 
were heretics, and would certainly be 
damned ; and that it was the mercy of that 
tribunal to endeavour to rescue her out of 
the flames of hell; but, if her resolution 
were to burn rather than profess the Ro- 
mish religion, they would give her a trial 
of it before hand : accordingly the officers 
were ordered to seat her in a fixed chair, 
and to biad her arms and her legs, that 
she conld make no resistance nor motion, 
and the physician being placed by her, to 
direct the court how far they might tor- 
ture her without hazard of her life, her left 
foot was made baré, and an iron slipper, 
red-hot, being immediately brought in, 
her foot was fastened into it, which conti- 
noed on, burning her to the bone, till such 
time as, by extremity of pain, she fainted 
away; and, the physician declaring her 
life was in danger, they took it off, and 
ordered her again to prison. 

On the 19th of August she was again 
brenght out, and whipped after a cruel 
maner, and her back was all ever torn; 
ani being threatened with more and 
greater tortures, and, on the other hand, 
being promised to be set at liberty. if she 
would subscribe such a paper as they 
should give her, though she could have un- 
dergone death, yet not being able to en- 
dare a life of so much misery, she consent- 
ed to subscribe as they would have her ; 
and accordingly, as they directed, wrote 
at the bottem of a large paper, which con- 
tained she knew not what; after which 
they advised her to avoid the company of 
all English heretics; and, not restoring to 
her any thing of all the plate, goods, or 
money, she brought in with her, and en- 
gaging her by oath to keep secret all that 
had been done to her, turned ber out of 
doors, destitute of all relief, but what she 
received from the help and compassion of 
charitable Christians. 

_the above-said Elizabeth Vasconellos 
did solemnly affirm and declare the above 
‘ritten deposition to be trne, the day and 
year above written. Joun MILNE. 

. JOSEPH W ILCOCKS. 
Lisbon; Jan. 8, 1707, N.S. 
be Copy, examined from the original 

The J. BLisse. 

4 above unholy tribunal, and cruel 

legitimacy, is restored, with all 
misitns 4 and ramifications, in the do- 


Spain, by a decree dated in July 1814, | 
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of our worthy ally the King of ti 
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To 7. ae of the Monthly Magazine. 
_—o advantages of education are 
well understood in this country, 
and effectual means are using in every 
part ef the empire to impart the blessing 
toall. But, while the poorer classes are 
thus wisely provided for, the manner ia 
which education is acquired by those 
in the middle ranks of life is overlovited. 
It is almost proverbial that any one is fit 
for a schoolmaster; and, i , the great 
number of dances who fill that office, 
shows that parents are contented to let 
any one superintend the instruction of 
their children. The charge of teaching 
children haslong been regarded as labo- 
rious drudgery; and those who profeased 
themselves ready to undertake it have 
generally been indiscriminately sup- 
ported. Few persons are aware of the 
total incompetency of the majority of 
the present schoolmastcrs of the country. 
I know men, who have long been at the 
head of what are termed respectable 
academies, who are ignorant of the very 
elements of grammatical knowledge; 
they can write a good hand, and per- 
form some operations in common arith- 
metic; but are as ill qualitied for the im- 
portant ¢ffice of educating youth, as a 
private soldicr, who is a good sw 
wan, is unfit to command an army. 

‘Too many parents are satisfied with 
the mere externals of education ; and, if 
their sons make tolerable progress in 
penmanship, and can read a paragraph 
in a newspaper correctly, they are satis- 
fied, and make no enquiry as to what 
cultivation has been bestowed on their 
minds; and too frequently the moral 
qualifications of the master are thought 
not worth consideration. The superfi- 
cial method of instruction has enabled 
many blockheads to establish schools, 
and has brought the profession into dis- 


“répute, 


It is common to hear parents speak 
degradingly of school-masters in the 
presence of their children; is, then, the 
formation of the minds of the rising race 
a charge of no weight or importance?— 
Rules are enforced to secure the respec- 
tability of other professions, why not of 
school-keeping? No untutored booby 
can intrude into the profession of law or 
physic; why then are not regulations es- 
tablished and sanctioned by the legisla- 
ture to ensure. the fitness of mcn, who 
engage to educate the youth of the na- 

ion? 


the internal 
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regulation of most of our boarding- 
schools, or rather boarding-houses, pre- 
sents an odious spectacle. A. tyrant, ig- 
norant of the very terms—moral and in- 
tellectual edacation, and whoregards his 
~_ as so many machines of flesh and 
lood, to be kept in due movement by 
means of force, rules with stupid bar- 
barity over a company of rational 
beings. Sometimes a boy of good moral 
deportment, and of a mild temper, is 
severely whipped for the trifling fault of 
drawing a stroke with a pen at a wrong 
angle! No distinction of faults is ob- 
served; he who accidentally disturbs the 
silence of the school by dropping his 
slate, or who soils his writing-book with 
one drop of ink, is put on the same level 
with a boy who is a swearer, a liar, or a 
thief; both are punished alike! The 
same indecent chastisement is inflicted 
for all offences, till at length the minds 
of the pupils become insensible to shame, 
and, from being obedient affectionate 
ehildren, they are converted into obsti- 
mate and headstrong youths. ‘The moral 
tone of their minds is obliterated, and 
they enter on the world almost incapable 
of distinguishing between the odiousness 
of vice and the beauty of virtue. 
The evil of unlearned persons assu- 
ming the office of teachers, has increased 


Mr. Gough’s Solution of Porson’s Theorem, 





[Dee 1, 


durivg the last centu in atv asten:.i: 
degree; and, were the Specatr 


he might find some scores of tasters 
sembling those whose character he Na 
given in No. 313 of his paper, 

July 27. Y 


To the Edi 
o the Editor ofthe Mon: agazing 
SIR, g i. 


ie is reported that the celebrate 
Professor Porson, some years a 
required a demonstration of the follow. 
ing theorem, in the Combination Roog 
of ‘Trinity-College, Cambridge, | 4, 
not entertain the least doubt that the 
proposition has, before this time, been 
repeatedly demonstrated in that leamed 
University; there are, however, many 
mathematicians in England who have 
derived their knowledge from privaig 
tuition, unassisted by collegiate educa. 
tion; to such, perhaps, the theorem of 
this wonderful man may prove accepia. 
ble ; it is therefore at your service, with 
the accompanying demonstration. 
Kendal ; Nov. 2. J. Goucn. 


Proposition Theorem. 

In Simson’s Elements of Enclid, dia. 
gram to prop. xivii. book ist, the lives 
AL, H, and B K, intersect in all cases a 
one point : required the demonstration, 























Demonstration. 
IT 
Gc 
K 
R 
B Cc 
| 
D z KE 
‘ 4 





The angle CB F is greater than ari 
angle, therefore the so FCB is et 
os a right angle (Euclid xxxii. book ist); 
pes same reason the angle C B K is less 

@ right angle ; therefore C F and BK 


intersect (axiom xii. 1).—Let them 9 
in R, and, if A L do not pass ieee cat 
draw RY parallel to AL, meri produce 


ABD, 
are 


ight angles, in Y join YL, and 
AL to a. ’ The triangles FBC; 
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toe hy Ruclid’s demonstration, and 
. po BCF equals the angle B D A; 
bet, be AL and DB are parallel, 


‘angle BDA equals the angle DAL 


(esi i), and DA equals RCY. But 
the ances ALD, RYC, re equal by 


QL, LA, are in the same right line by 
construct.; therefore Q R, QA, have a 
common segment, Q L, which is impossi- 
ble (xi. 1); therefore Q A passes through 
R, Q. E. D. 


—=_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

MONG the causes which have 

tended to enlarge the boundaries 
of science, and promote the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the rapid circula- 
tion of perivdical publications claim a 
distinguished rank, Every department 
of the arts and sciences is indebted to 
this source for the discovery and promul- 
gation of valuable facts, and the detec- 
tion and correction of numerous errors. 
The peculiar advantages the. periodical 
press possesscs over other vehicles of 
intelligence, and which prove its claims 
on public patronage, are— 


Ist. The superior facility it affords a - 


Writer to communicate his thoughts to 
the world ; an opportunity is thus given 
\o individuals to make known their dis- 
coveries, and to offer their observations, 
Which otherwise must inevitably. have 
remained latent. It is not the reader 
ely who is thus benefitted, but the 
Powers of the writer are called forth ; 
and, to correct his ideas, and to embel- 
‘sh his communication, he is induced to 
refer to books, which might have been 


neglected, or, if opened, read ina cursory: 


manner, Without reflection : he now stu- 

their contents, and, examining the 
‘rguments of the author with attention, 
renders the ideas. im some degree his 


Utility of Periodical Publications. ~ 


428 
own. A spirit of investigation is ex, 
cited, and a stimulus is given to intel 
lectual exertion, in order to appear be- 
fore the public with credit. . 
2d. The more extensive circulation 
that a person may obtain for his sentj. 
ments, by inserting them in a periodical 
work, than he could easily obtain by 
any other medium, has been justly né. 
ticed by Dr. Jubnson, in a passage 
you have judiciously selected for your 
motto. A third instance isin its allowi 
a correspondent to express himself with 
energetic brevity: he is not tempted to 
spin out his arguments, and dilute his 
ideas with a tedious circumlocution, in 
order “to make a beok ;’—a fault fre- 
quently, and with too much justice; 
complained of in monographic publica- 
tions. 

The validity of these remarks is now 
sufliciently acknowledged, and the ins 
creased number of perivdical journals is 
commensurate with the improvement of 
the times, and proves that their utility is 
duly appreciated and encouraged by an 
enlightened and discerning public. The 
motion of literature is constantly pro- 
gressive; and many of the valuable addi- 
tions, daily augmenting its stores, are 
brought into light by the various works 
of this nature. Who will deny that the 
present advanced state of chemistry has 
been greatly owing to this source. In 
medicine, the complete renovation that 
has taken place may be greatly attri- 
buted to the same cause. By this 
powerful literary engine, the vague theo- 
ries and absurd hypotheses of the an- 
cients have been overturned, and the 
science of medicine, enriched by an in- 
valuable mass of practical information, 
has been constructed on rational and 
consistent principles. Although it does 
not seem to have entered into the cal- 
culations of statistical writers, I think 
that to the advancement of medicine as 
a science, and the greater superiority of 
the modern Zsculapii, together with the 
more general practice of vaccination, 
may be justly assigned the considerable 
increase in the population of this king- 
dom, during a period when a war, umpar 
ralleled in sanguinary destruction of hu- 
man life, made on amg onits 

ient inhabi 
most efficien rged that periodical 
works too often contain the undigested 
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ef the Monthly Magazine wii bear sa- 
tisfactory and decisive proof. 

It is not in the arts and sciences alone 
that the advantages of a periodical press 
are perceptible—but in political and ci- 
vil affairs its effects are equally benefi- 
cial ; it keeps a check on the conduct of 
the ruling authorities, and, by preventing 
the tyrannical exercise of péwer, and the 
intolerant principles of religious perse- 
eution, becomes the guardian of the 
common weal. It is indeed true that it 


Cornucopia :— Napoleon and Wieland, 





has frequently been disgraced 
lated by being made the insinme % 
spreading the anti-social sentiments 4 
the advocates of war; bat here— 
“ Una manus valnus Opemane feret.” 
Ovid. Remedia Anois 
And the same weapon has been cfr. 
tually exerted against their baneful ope. 
ration, and an antidote Provided by the 
champions of truth and justice, \ 


FEpowarp Harn 
Great New-street, - 





CORNUCOPIA. 


a 


WAR. 
ESTIMONY of the pious Bishop 
Taylor, chaplain to King Charles 
the First, with respect to war:—“ As 
contrary as cruelty is to mercy, tyranny 
to charity, so is war and bloodshed to 
the meckness and gentleness of the 
Christian religion. I had often thought 
(says he) of the prophecy, that in the 
Gospel, our swords shall be turned into 
ploughshares, and our spears into pru- 
ning hooks. 1 knew that no tittle spoken 
by God’s spirit could return unper 
formed and incffectual ; and I was cer- 
tain, that such was the excellency of 
Christ’s doctrine, that, if men would 
obey it, Christians should never war 

eve against another.” 

ALICE PIERCE. 

The mistress of Edward III. was, in 
the latter end of his reign, so impudent, 
and presumed so much on the favor of 
him whose heart she had subdued, that 
she herself would sit in courts of justice 
to effect her own purposcs; and at a 
Parliament in the 50th of his reign, at 
her suit, she caused Sir Peter de la 
Mare (late speaker in a Parliament, 
who had exhibited complaint against 
her,) to be committed to perpetual im- 
prisonment at Nottingham. 

RINGS. 

The wearing of rings is very ancient; 
it was prohibited in Rome to all me- 
chanics and men of mean condition to 
wear rings of gold; so that, granting a 
license for any person to wear a ring, 
Was as — as ve — him a gentle- 
man. e usage of sealing with rings is 
also of great antiquity. . 

NAPOLEON AND WIELAND. 

In the autumn of 1808, some of the 
Princes, then assembled at the congress 
of Erfurt, came for a few days to visit 
the court of Weimar, and, among them, 
Napoleon. He was accompanied by a 
troop of French players, who borrowed 








the theatre, and on the 6th October ex. 
hibited in it Voltaire’s Death of Cesar, 
Wieland went to see this tragedy, in 
which 'Talma was to perform, and sat 
as usual in a private side-box of the 
second tier, reserved for the dacal f. 
mily, to which he had been attached 
as preceptor. Napoleon observed him 
there, and enquired who was the ve. 
nerable old man with the black velvet 
calotte: this was the usual costume of 
Wicland, who, not liking to wear a 
wig, and being exposed by the baldness 
of his crown to colds of the head, had 
adopted a circular cap resembling that 
of the catholic priests. After having 
been informed by the Prince Primate 
that this was Wieland, Napoleon sig- 
nified a wish to see him after the play; 
ana Wicland, accordingly, was ushered 
to the ball-room, which was to be the 
next place of rendezvous, In one o 
Wicland’s letters the following account 
is given of the interview. 

“T had not been many minutes there 
before Napoleon came across the room 
toward us ; the Duchess then 
me to him regularly, and he addressed 
me aflably, with some words of compli 
ment, looking me steadily in the eye 
Few mortals have appeared to me 9 
rapidly to see through a man ata glance: 
he instantly perceived that, notwith- 
standing my celebrity, I was 2 plas, 
unassuming old man ; and, as he seemed 
desirous of making for ever a good 
pression upon me, be at once asst — | 
the form best adapted to attain his 
I never saw a ne pttin 
ealmer, plainer, milder, or 7 
suming. No trace about him = 

consciousness that he was &@ old 
nareh. He talked to me like 9° chat 
acquaintance with bis equal; and, 


was very rare with him, chatted wie if 


me, exclusively, an entire 


: At 
to the great surprise of all presen 
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1816.) : 

h, about midnight, 1 began to feel 
inconvenience from standing so long, 
and took the liberty of requesting his 
Majesty's permission to withdraw. 
‘ Allez donc,’ said he, un @ very friendly 


‘bon soir.’” 

Pere remarkable traits of our 
interview were these:—-The previous 
lay having drawn our conversation 
upoa Julius Czsar, Napoleon observed, 
‘that he was one of the greatest cha- 
rioters in universal history; and in- 
deed’ added he, ‘would have been, 
without exception, the greatest, but for 
one blunder.” I was about to enquire 
to what anecdote he alluded, when he 
seemed to read the question in my eye, 
and continued: ‘Caesar knew the mena 
who wanted to get rid of him, and he 
ought to have been rid of them first.’ 
If Napoleon could have read all that 

in my inner mind, he would 
have perceived me saying—Such a 
blunder will never be laid to your 


“From Cesar our conyersation turned 
to the Romans; he praised warmly their 
military and their political system. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, scemed to 
stand low in his opinion. ‘The, eternal 
scuffle between their little Republics 
was not formed (he said,) to evolve any 
thing great. But the Romans were 
always intent on grand purposes, and 
thus created the mighty Colossus which 
bestrode the world.’ I pleaded for the 
wt and literature of the Greeks; he 
weated both with contempt, and said, 
‘they only served to dispute about.’ 
He preferred Ossian to Homer. In poe- 
ty, he professed to value only the 
sublime and energetic and pathetic 
Writers, especially the tragic poets ; but, 
of Ariosto, he spoke in some such terms 
«s Cardinal Hippolito of Este did; not 
aware, however, I think, that in this he 
Was giving me a box on the ear, For 
tay thing humorous, he seemed to have 
no liking ; and, notwithstanding the 
fattering friendliness of his apparent 
wanner, he repeatedly struck me as if 
cast from bronze, 

At length, however, he had put me 
much at my case, that I asked him 
rvs itcame about that the public wor- 
mf Which he had reformed in F rance, 
ee been rendered more philosophic 
tim en on par with the spirit of the 
Worsh; My dear Wieland, (he replied,) 
they Ps not made for philosophers; 
yy believe in me nor my priest- 

‘s for those who do believe, you 
~~ $l¥e them, orleave them, won- 
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dersenow. If I had to makea religion 
for philosophers, it should be just the 
reverse.’ In this tone the conversation 
went on for some time, and Bunaparte 
professed so much scepticism, as to 
question whether Jesus Christ had ever 
existed, This (adds Wieland,) is very 
quotidian scepticism; and in his free- 
thinking I saw pothing to admire, but 
tlie openness with which he exposed it.” 

2 gay sent shortly afterwards to 
Wieland a brevet of admission into 
his legion of honor. 

LE DESPENCER, 

Hugh Lord Le Despencer, who had 
the title of Earl of Gloucester, and was 
executed for high treason, at his death 
was possessed of no less than 59 lord- 
ships, in anny counties; 28,000 sheep ; 
1000 oxen and steers; 1,200 kine, with 
their calves ; 40 mares, with their colts 
of two years ; 160 drawing horses ; 2000 
hogs; 3000 bullocks; 40 tuns of wine; 
600 bacons; 80 careascs of Martinmas 
beef; and 600 muttons: in his larder 
were 10 tuns of cyder; he also left ar- 
mour, plate, jewels, and ready money, 
better than 10,000].; 36 sacks of wool, 
and a library of books. 

ANCIENT HOSPITALITY. 

Richard de Berry, Bishop of Duar- 
ham, in the reign of Edward IIL. had 
every week eight quarters of wheat 
made into bread for the poor, besides 
his alms dishes, fragments of his house, 
aud great sums of money bestowed by 
him inhis journeys. West, Bishop of 
Ely, in 1552, daily fed 200 poor people 
at his gates, and the Lord Cromwell 
usually the: same number., Edward, 
Earl of Derby, fed upwards of sixty 
aged poor, besides all comers, thrice a 
week; and furnished on Good I’'riday 
2,700 people with meat, drink, and 
money; others were equally liberal. 

Robert Winchelsea gave every Fri- 
day-and Saturday, unto every beggar 
that came to his door, a loaf of bread of 
a farthing price ; (Stowe says, a loaf of 
bread sufficient for the day ;) in ume of 
dearth there were usually 5000, m @ 

lentiful time 4000, loaves distributed., 
‘he dole now distributed at Lambeth- 
gate, consists of fifteen quartern loaves, 
nine stone of beef, and five shillings 
worth of halfpence, These are divided 
into three equal portions, and distri- 


Thursday, aacen i oh poor parish- 
joners at Lambeth. 
into ‘broth, thickened with oatmeal, 
divided into ten equal shares, nee ie 
distributed with half a loaf, a pite “ Ms 
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broth, and two-pencc, to persons who 
are relieved in rotation. 
ELECTION OF THE POPE. 

The election of the Pope was not 
anciently good without the confirmation 
of the Emperor; and iu all their bulls 
and grants the date was, such a one 
our Lord the Emperor reigning. ‘Thus 
they continued till tie empire was trans- 
lated from the successors of Charles to 
the Princes of Germany ; none of whom 
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seing so powerful as a Monarch of 
France ; the Pope took from the Ep 
peror the power of Confirming the ney\s 
clected Pope, and from the Rotates 4. 
double power they had of electj 
Emperors, (which was given by Gre 
gory to certain German Princes;) and f 
electing the Pope of Rome, which vie 
given to the cardinals by the favor of the 
Empcror, Henry the Second, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT CAVE IN 
WARREN COUNTY, KENTUCKY, IN A 
LETTER FROM DR. NAHUM WARD, 
DATED AT MARIETTA (OHIO), APRIL 4, 
1816. 

The country for a considerable dis- 
tance round the cave is not moun- 
tfainous, yet broken and rolling. It was 
seven iv the evening when I reached the 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Miller (the 
overseer of Messrs. Wilkins and Gratz, 
im whose land the cave opens), who met 
me at the gate, and, as he anticipated 
my object, bade me welcome to all his 
house afforded. 

During the evening, Mr. Millermade 
arrangements for my visiting the cave 
next morning, by procuring me two 
guides, lamps, &c. I could hardly rest 
during the night, so much had my cu- 
riosity been excited by my host’s ac- 
count of the “regular confusions” in 
this subterraneous world. 

At eight in the morning I left the 
bouse, in company with my guides, 
taking with us two large lamps, a com- 
pass, and something for refreshments; 
and entered the cave about sixty rods 
from the house, down through a pit forty 
feet deep, and one hundred and twenty 
in circumference, at the bottom of which 
is a fine spring of water. When at the 
bottom of this pit, you are at the en- 
trance of the cave, which opens te the 
north, and is from forty \o fifty feet high, 
and about thirty in width, for upwards 
of forty rods, when it isnot more than ten 
feet wide and five feet high. However, 
this continues bat a short distance, when 

itexpands to thirty or forty feet in width, 
and is about twenty in height for about 


one mile, until you come to the First. 


Hoppers,~where salt-petre is manufac- 
tured. Thence it is about forty feet in 
Width and sixty in height to the Second 
Hoppers, two miles from the entrance. 
The loose limestone has been laid up 
into handsome walls, on eithey side, alx 


most the whole distance from the en. 
trance to the Second Hoppers, The 
road is hard, and as smooth as a 
pavement. The wails of the cavem ar 
perpendicular in every passage that | 
traversed ; the arches are regular iu every 
part, and have bid defiance even toearth. 
quakes. One of my guides informed 
me, he was at the Second Hoppers, in 
1812, with several workmen, when those 
heavy shocks came on, which were so 
severcly felt in this country. He sail, 
that about five minutes before the shock, 
a heavy rumbling noise was heard 
coming out of the cave like a mighty 
wind: that, when that ceased, the rocks 
cracked, and all appeared to be going in 
a moment to final destruction. Hov- 
ever, no one was injured, although large 
rocks fell in some parts of the cave. 

As you advance into the cave, the 
avenue leads from the Second Hoppers 
west, one mile; then S. W, to the 
“chief city,” which is six miles from 
the entrance. ‘This avenue is from sixty 
to one hundred feet in height, and about 
the same in width, the whole distance, 
after you leave the Second Hoppets 
until you come to the cross roads, 
chief city, and is nearly upon ars 
the floor or bottom being gether 
loose lime-stone and _ salt-petre 
When I reached this immense nd 
(chief city), which contains upware 6 
eight acres, without a single pil the 
support the arch, which is entire over 
whole, I was struck dumb 
nishment. . 

I can give you but a fajnt idea of 
chief city.—Nothing under heaven © 
be more sublime aud arch 2 
place, covered with one solid and tol 
least one hundred feet high, 
appearance entire. . 

Pha fter entering the chief city, Ay 
ceived five large avenues peer 3 
it, from sixty to one hundred 


andre git 
width, and from forty toeighty iabeit 
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walls (all of stone) ate arched, and 
from forty to eighty feet perpen- 


ie ight, before the arch com- 


dicular he 


miThe fist which I traversed, after cut- 


ting arrows On the stones under our feet, 

inting to the mouth of the cave (in 
fact, we did this at the entrance of every 
avenue, that we should not be .at any 
logs for the way out on our return), was 
one that led us in a southerly direction 
fr more than two miles. We thea left 
it and took another, that led us east, 
then north, for more than two miles fur- 
ther; and at last, in our windings, were 
brought out by another avenue into the 
chief city again, after,traversing difierent 
avenues for more than five miles. 

We rested ourselves for a few minutes 
on some limestone slabs near the centre 
of this gloomy area, and after having re- 
freshed us and trimmed our lamps, we 
took our departure a second time, 
through an avenue almost north, and pa- 
railel with the avenue Jeading from the 
chief city to the mouth of the cave, 
which we continued for upwards of two 
miles, when we entered the second city. 
This is covered with one arch, nearly 
two hundred feet high in the centre, and 
very sitnilar to the chief. city, except in 
the number of avenues leading from it— 
this having but two. 

We passed through it over a very 
considerable rise in the ceutre, and de- 
scended through an avenue which bore 
to the east, about three hundred rods, 
when we came upon a third area, about 
one hundred feet square, and fifty in 
height, which had a pure and delightful 
stream of water issuing from the side of 
the wall about thirty feet high, and which 
tell upon some broken stone, and was af- 
lerwards entirely lost to our view. After 
passing this beautiful sheet of water a 
lew yards, we came te the end of this 
passage, 

We then returned about one hun- 
dred yards, and entered a small avenue 
(over a considerable mass of stone) to 
our right, which carried us south, 
through an uncommonly black avenue, 
something more than a mile, when we 
‘scended a very steep hill about sixty 
yards, which carried us within the walls 
u the fourth city, whiely is not inferior 
: - cya having an arch that covers 
the oe acres, In this last avenae, 
nile, — end of which must be four 
ap -_ the chief city, and ten from 
rehire ot the cave, are upwards of 

y large piles of salt-petre earth en 
ONTHLY Mac, No, 291. 
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one side of the avenue, and broken lime. 
stone heaped up on the other, evidently 
the work of human hands. | 

I had expected from the course of 
my needle, that this avenue would have 
carried us round to the chief city; but 
was sadly disappointed when TU found 
the end a few hundred yards from the 
fourth city, which caused us to retrace 
our steps; and, not having been so par- 
ticular in marking the entrances of the 
diffcrent avenues as I ought, we were 
very much bewildered, ‘and once com- 
pletely lost for fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes, 

At length we found our way, and, 
weary and faint, entered the chief city 
at ten at night; however, as much fa- 
tigued as I was, I determined to ex- 
plore the cave as long as my lights held 
out. 

We now entered the fifth and last 
avenue from the chief city, which car- 
ried us south-east about nine hundred 
yards, when we entered the fifth city, 
whose arch covers upwards of four acres 
of level ground strewed with broken 
lime-stone. Fire-beds of uncommon 
size, with brands of cane lying around 
them, are interspersed throughout this 
city. We crossed over to the opposite 
side, and entered an avenue that carried 
us east about twe hundred and fifty 
rods, when, finding nothing interesting in’ 
this passage, we turned back, and crose 
sed a massy pile of stone in the mouth 
of a large avenue, which I noticed, but 4 
few yards from this last mentioned city, 
as I came out of it. After some difli- 
culty in passing over this mass of limes 
stone, we entered a large avenue, whose 
walls were the most perfect of any that 
we saw, runnipg almost due south for 
five hundred rods, and very level and 
straight, with an elegant arch, Whem 
at the end of this avenue, and while I 
was sketching a plan of the cave, one of 


-‘my-guides, who had been some time’ 


groping among the broken stone, cailed 
out, requesting me to follow him. 

I gathered up my papers and compass, 
and after giving my guide, whosat with 
me, orders to remain where be was 
until we returned, and moreover to keep 
his lamp in good order. I followed 
after the first, who had entered a vertical 
passage just large enough to admit his 
body. We continued to step from one 
stone to another, until at last, after much 
difficulty from the smuallucss of the pas- 
sage, which is about forty feet in height, 
we entered upon oe of a — 

a 
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at least 1800. feet in circumference, and 
whose arch is about 150 feet high in the 
centre. After having marked arrows 
(pointing downwards) upon the slab- 
stones around the little passage through 
which we had ascended, we walked for- 
ward nearly to the centre of this area. 

It was past midnight when I entered 
this chamber of eternal darkness, 
“where all things are hush’d, and Na- 
ture’s sclf lies dead.” I must acknow- 
ledge I felt a shivering horror at my 
situation, when I looked back upon the 
different avenues through which I had 
passed since I entered the cave at eight 
in the morning; and at that “time of 
night, when church-yards groan,” to be 
buried several miles in the dark recesses 
of this awful cavern—the grave perhaps 
of thousands of human beings—gave 
me no very pleasant sensations. With 
the guide who was now with me I took 
the only avenue leading from this cham- 
ber, and traversed it for the distance of 
a mile in a southerly direction, when my 
lamps forbad my going further, as they 
were nearly exhausted. ‘The avenue, or 
passage, was as large as any that we had 
entered, and how far we might have 
travelled had our lights held out, is un- 
known. It is supposed by all who have 
any knowledge of this cave, that Green 
River, a stream navigable several hun- 
dred miles, passes over three branches of 
this cave. 

It was nearly one o’clock at night 
when we descended “ the passage of the 
chimney,” as it is called, to the guide 
whom I left seated on the rocks. He 
was quite alarmed at our long absence, 
and was heard by us a long time before 
we reached the passage to descend to 
him, balloing witb all his might, fearing 
we had lost our track in the -ruins 
above. 

Very near the vertical passage, and 
not far from where I had left my guide 
sitting, I found some very beautiful spe- 
cimens of soda, which I brought out 
with me. 

We returned over piles of salt-petre 
earth, and fire-beds, out of one avenue 
into another, until at last, with great fa- 
tigue anda dim light, we entered the 
walls of the chief city, where, for the 
last time, we trimmed our lamps, and 
entered the spacious avenue that carried 
us to the Second Hoppers. 

I found, when in the last mentioned 
large avenue or wpper chamber, many 

@Uriosities, such as glauber salts, Epsom 
sults, flint, yellow ochre, spar of different 
kinds, and some petrilactions, which J 
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brought out, together 
which was und at re - the mumay 
We happily arrived at the mouth 
cave about three in the Morni the 
exhausted and worn down hn 
hours continued fatigue, minetecy 

I was near fainting on leay; 
cave and inhaling the vapid air of the 
mosphere, after having so long A 
the pure air which is occasioned by thy 
= of the cave. The pulse beat ; 
when in the eave, but not so : 
ey the surface. not so ates vin 

have described to you 
half of the cave, as the Pc a 
the mouth of the cave an¢é the Second 
Hoppers have not been named, There's 
a passage in the main avenue, about 
sixty rods from the entrance, like that 
of a trap-door. By sliding aside a lange 
flat stone, you can descend sixteen 
eighteen feet in a very narrow defile 
where the passage comes upon a level 
and winds about in such a manner as to 
pass under the main passage without ha. 
ving any communication with it, and at 
last opens into the main cave by two 
large passages just beyond the Second 
Hoppers. It is called the “glauber salt 
room,” from salts of that kind being 
found there. There is also the sick 
room, the bat-room, and the flint-room, 
all of which are large, and some of them 
quite long. The last that I shall men 
tion is, a very winding avenue, which 
branches off at the Second Hoppers, and 
runs west and south-west, for more than 
two miles. ‘This is called the “haunted 
chamber,” from the echo of the sound 
made in it. The arch of this avenue is 
very beautifully incrusted with lime 
stone spar; and in many places the co 
jumns of spar are traly elegant, extent- 
ing from the ceiling to the floor. I dis 
covered in this avenue a very high 
in or near the centre of the arch, appt 
rently fifty feet high, hung in rich dra- 
pery, festooned in the most faneifl 
manner, for six or eight feet from the 
hangings, and in colours the most i! 
and brilliant. 

The columns of spar and the stalac: 
tites in this chamber are extremely all 
mantic in their appearance, with the re- 
flection of one or two lights. There Is 
cellar formed of this spar, called, “ Wik 
kins’ armed chair,” which is very larg 
and stands in the centre of the avenu® 
and is encircled with many amaallet 
Columns of spar, fluted and studded - 
knobs of spar and stalactites ; drapery sd 
various colours superbly tes 


hung in the most graceful a 
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wn with _ arwng brilliancy from 
ion of lamps. 

Oat a the i haunted chamber,” 
is directly over the bat-room, which pas- 

gs mder the “haunted chamber, 
without having any connection with it. 
My guide led me into a very narrow de- 
fle on the left side of this chamber, and 
about one hundred yards from “ Wil- 
ins’ armed chair,” over the side of a 
smooth limestone rock, ten or twelve 
feet, which we passed with much pre- 
caution; for, had we slipped from our 
bold, we had gone to “that bourne 
whence no traveller returns,” if I may 
judge from a cataract of water, whose 
dismal sound we heard at a very con- 
siderable distance in this pit, and nearly 
under us. However, we crossed in 
safety, clinging fast to the wall, and 
winding down under the “haunted 
chamber,” and through a very narrow 
passage for thirty or forty yards, when 
our course was west, and the passage 
twenty or thirty feet in width, and from 
ten to eighteen high, for more than a 
ee The 3 was = and ris 
inthis as well asin other parts of the 
eave. At the further part of this avenue 
we came upon a reservoir of water, very 
clear, and ‘delightfal to the taste, appa- 

rently having neither inlet nor outlet. 

Within a few yards of this reservoir 
of water, ou the right hand of the cave, 
there is an avenue which leads to the 
north west. We had entered it but 
about forty feet, when we came to se- 
veral coluinns of the most brilliant spar, 
sixty or seventy feet in height, and al- 
most perpendicular, which stand in 
basins of water, that comes trickling 
down their sides, then-passes off silently 
from the basins, and enters the cavities 
ofstone without being seenagain. These 
columns of spar, and the basins they rest 
it, for splendour and beauty, surpass 
every similar work of art I ever saw. 
We passed by these columns, and en- 
tered a small but beautiful chamber, 
Whose walis were about twenty feet 
apart, aud the arch not more than seven 
igh, White as white-wash would have 
made it; the floor was level as far as I 
explored it, which was not a great dis- 
lance, as 1 found many pit-holes in my 
Sa appeared to have been lately 

MK, and which induced me to return. 
an returned by the beautiful pool of 
iter Which is called the “ Pool of 

of “ge after the “Fons Clitorius 
des Arve which was so pure and 
of it ul to the taste, that after drinking 
4 person had no longer @ taste lor 
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Wine. On our way back to the narrow 
defile, I had some difficulty in keeping 
my lights, for the bats were so numerous 
and continually in our faces, that it was 
next to impossible to get along in safety. 
I brought this trouble on myself by my 
own want of forethought; for, as we 
were moving on, I noticed a large num- 
ber of these bats hanging by their hind 
legs to the arch, which was not above 
twelve inches higher than my head. [ 
took my cane and gave a sweep -thé 
whole length of it, when down they fell; 
but soon, like so many imps, they tor- 
mented us until we reached the narrow 
defile, when they left us. We returned 
by “ Wilkins’ arm-chair,” and back to 
the Second Hoppers. 

It was at this place I found the mum- 
my which I before alluded to, where it 
had been placed by Mr. Wilkins, from 
another caye, for preservation. It isa 
female, about six feet in height, and se 
perfectly dried as to weigh but twenty 
pounds when I found it—the hair on the 
back part of the head is rather short, 
and of a sandy hue—the top of the head 
is bald—the eyes are sunk into the head 
—the nose, or that part which is cartila- 
ginous, is dried down to the bonesof the 
face—the lips are dried away, and dis- 
covered a fine sct of tecth, white as 
ivory. ‘The hands and feet are perfect 
even to the nails, and very dclicate, like 
those of a young person; but the teeth 
are worn as much as a pcerson’s at the 
age of fifty. 

She must have becn some personage 
of high distinction, il we may judge from 
the order in which she was buried. Mr, 
Wilkins informed me she was first found 
by some labourers, while digging salt- 
petre earth in a part of the cave about 
three miles from the entrance, buried 
cight feet deep between four limestone 
slabs, and in the posture she is exhibited 


~ in the drawing I sent you. [Seated, the 


knees brought close to the body, which 
is erect, the hands clasped and laid upon 
the stomach, the head upright.J—She 
was mufled up, and covered with a 
number of garments made of a species 
of wild hemp and the bark of a wiilow, 
which formerly grew in. Kentucky. 
The cloth is of a carious texture and 
fabric, made up in the form of blankets 
or winding shects, with very handsome 
borders. Bags of different sizes were 
found by her side, made of the same 
cloth, in which were deposited her 


jewels, beads, trinkeis, and implements 


of industry, all which are very great cu~ 
siosities, being ny from any thing 
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of the Indian kind ever exhibited in this 
country. Among the articles was a mu- 
sical instrument, made in two pieces, of 
cane, put together something like the 
double flageolet, and curiously inter- 
woven with elegant feathers; she had 
likewise by her a bowl of uncommon 
workmanship, and a vandyke made of 
feathers, very beautiful. 

My friend, Mr. Wilkins, gave me the 
mummy, which I brought away, to- 
gether with her apparel, jewels, music, 
&c,” —— 

ROBERT FULTON, 

(The Inventor of Steam- Boats. ) 

Mr. Fulton was born in Pennsylvania, 
and in the commencement of his life in- 
tended to pursne the profession of paint- 
ing, which he studied under Mr. West: 
but, not possessing the kind of talent 
suited to attain distinction in this pur-. 
suit, he wisely renounced it; and de- 
voted himself to the science of civil en- 
gineering. ‘This he pursued with great 
ardour, and under great advantages for 
many years, in France and England. 
In the latter country he published a very 
elegant work on a new mode of naviga- 
ting canals with small boats, and doing 
without locks, by having the boats taken 
from one level to another, by means of 
inclined planes. This system never met 
with much encouragement; and General 
Andreossi, in his History of the Canal of 
Languedoc, considers it as a retrograde 
movement to the infancy of the art, He 
introduced into Paris, in the year 1860, 

anoramas, for which he obtained a pa- 
ent of importation, which was a lucra- 
tive enterprise, undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. Barlow. It was 
curious, that though this admirable mode 
of representing extensive subjects had 
been for so many years known in En- 
gland, and even in this country, it was 
not only unknown in France, but the 
artists and philosophers were perfectly 
incredulous about the effect; though, 
when they saw it, they were extremely 
delighted, and these represcutations have 
since become very numerous. In France 
he first took up his scheme of submarine 
navigation, for the purpose of destroying 
ships of war. He pursued this idea per- 
tinaciously for many years, and the only 
result was the production of a very cu- 
rious, but nearly useless machine. The 
French government refused to purchase 
it: the English government, however, 
entered into the scheme. -A vessel was 
blown up in the Downs, iu presence of 
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Mr. Pitt, Sir Sidney Smith; and othe, 
the experise of te oo 


considerable, and they gave Mr, Fula 


besides a pension, 800 
for which his name was Inthe Rel 
though it was said, that he commuted 
this pension, for the Sum of 10.09 
pounds, It was partly through the 
friendship of Lord Stanhope; during the 
ministry of Lord Sidmouth, that these 
transactions occurred. After this he 
came back to his own Country, convinced 
of the im portance of this Nautilus, Caia. 
maran, or Vorpedo, invention; it bor 
these names, in the order they stand, ig 
France, England, and the United States, 
He did not meet with much success jy 
this planhere. He was engaged in what 
may be considered a branch of it at the 
time of bis death, whieh was owing in 
part to the great exertions he made ig 
vetting the steam frigate in readiness, 
The eventual success of this vessel may 
be doubtful, but there are many expe- 
rienced men who are sanguine in the be- 
lief, that it will produce a most impor. 
tant epoch in the system of defence for 
bays and harbours, and in some degree 
prevent an anchoring blockade, Cer. 
tainly, a ball-proof battery, firing red-hot 
32-pound balls, with the power of ad- 
vancing or receding at pleasure, inde- 
pendent of wind or tide, at the rate of 
six or seven miles an hour, is a formidable 
engine, and differing in many respects 
from any at present known. But Mr. 
Fulton's greatest service to his couniry 
and the world, is the improvemeil, 
which, when we consider its effects, we 
may style magnificent, of navigating 
rivers aud lakes by the power of steam. 
In this country, where rivers and inland 
waters are of such immense extent, the 
advantages can be hardly realized in 
calculation. Many of the western mvers 
were before only of use for descent, they 
were never remounted. Now they ae 
navigated against the eurrent to ther 
source, The facilis descensus was sve) 
by nature ; the revecare gradum is owills 
to Mr. Fulton. He received a val 
large income from these beats, but ” 
his receipts were devoted to ys 
plans more widely into arpa 
perhaps never existed aman Wi" 
enthusiastic ardour or more mo 
views for the internal improvemem " 
his country. The death of such a 
racter in the midst of his career, *" 
LP tgs . ee severe publie 
early age of forty-six, Is a 
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POETRY. 


a 


TOMB or COLLINS, in CHI- 
a CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


ERE Collins sleeps, whose tender breast 
H With Pity’s softest touch was bless’d $ 
Bless’d with those joys that only spring 
When Pity stoops her balmy wing, 

And from the skies, a welcome guest, 

Thrills through the kindred mourner’s breast. 

Aye, Collins, such the joyS you knew, 

Whilst Pleasure’s roses round thee blew ; 

But, ah! how dread thy latter doom, 

That brought thee to this hallow’d tomb. 

The jaurel’d wreath, the myrtles gay, 

Whose bloom had deck’d thy better day, 

And e’en thy high-inspir’d mind ; 

Brush’d by the rude and rufhan sweep 

Of black Misfortune’s hand; 

Gone is the myrtle’s brilliant hue, the mind 
decays, the laurel’d band, 

That erst so well thy temples bound, 

Nowtwines thy broken lute around, 

Whose notes, Soft sighing to the breeze, lament 
thy lot unkind.* 

Gone ‘is the bard whose mighty strains could 
give, 

Jn wildest train, 

The passions of the mind, 

The fire that bade dun flickering visions live, 

Ta’en, 

In light Fancy’s web, by eloquence refin’d, 

Gone ! gone ! gone! 

To that lone house confin’d, 

The — dark bourne of thee and all man- 

ind. 

And didst thou mourn thy hapless brother’s 

fate, 
Bid Pity weeping tell her votary’s tale, + 
And shall no bard, in plaintive strains relate, 


The sorrows of thy doom, and bid the wild 
harp wail? 


Yes, Collins, to thy sacred tomb, 

A bard, to Fame’s loud voice unknown, 
Has come to gaze, to Sigh, to moan, 

Then pass unnotic’d and alone, 

Sad musing on thy doom, 

Hark, how the pillar’d aisle along, t 
Pours the loud voice of sacred song 5 
Now gently sinking, murmuring, dying, 


Like cherub choir, on some wild cloud flying ; ~ 


Now swelling, thrilJing, thundering round, 
Awful sweeps the echoing sound ; 
; wn the aisles triumphant flowing, 
— with hope and rapture glowing, 

othe Eternal’s throne our praises bear. 
et 

* ° 
ce These lines allude togthat dreadful 
par yd which, for some tithe before the 
rhe Collins, destroyed the powers of his 


t Otway, whom Collins s i 

ay? : o beautifully de- 
verbs in his Ode to Pity my 
r This, and the immediately following 

*» Were Written whilst the awful and im. 


fenjag Service of the cathedral was pers 





But list! it flies, 

It sinks, it dies, 

In a slow majestic fall, 

Whose long vibrations shake the lofty wall, 
Till distant heard, one solemn note 
Comes with sweet undulating float, 

Upon the soft wings of the charmed air. 


Great bard, thus where thy ashes sleep 
The varied streams of music roll, 
On Fancy’s ear they wildly sweep, 
And renovate thy soul, 
Say ! heard ye not that magic strain, 
That mingled with the mortal choir, 
*Twas Collins self that spoke again, 
_#\nd touch’d the impassion’d lyre ; 
See rising at the thrilling sound, * 
Wild terror breaks the silent tomb, 
Begirt with shadowy monsters round, 
And veiled in murky gloom. 
Varying with the changing strain, 
Airy shapes in tumult rise, 
Anger fierce, distorted pain, 
That rends the vault with hideous criese 
Once again the notes breathe slow, 
Strains symphonious melt in air ; 
Sudden flies the pageant shew, 
Back recoils, half seen, Despair. 


Lo! what form divinely bright __ 
Floats in streams of purple light ; 
Moving to the dulcet measure, 
Breathing awe and chastest pleasure ¢ 
*Tis the mortal-loving maid, 

Last to fly, and first to aid,— - 


’ Hope, enchanting Hope, ’tis thou, 


By thy gently smiling brow, 

By thy glass, whose shadows shew 
Future joys, midst present woe ; 
By thy golden waving hair, 
Vernal cheek, and bosom fair : 
This the goddess of thy praise, 
Collins, in thy halcyon days, 


Again! again, the uproar loud 
Bursts upon the startled ear; 
Again returns the yelling croud, 
Led on py frantic Fear. 
He starts, he shrinks, at every wind, 
And strives, but dare not, look behind. 


But, O | what yell terrific burst 
From the mansions of the dead? 
*T was moody Madness’ laugh accurs’d, 
By wild Remorse and Horror led. 
Such, Collins, was the fearful guest 
That led, through agony, thy soul to rest. 





























































































* This pageant of the 
round the tomb of Collins, ot 
ability which he possessed of personifying 


the human feelings, and with which, pete 


haps, no subsequent poct, Gray excepted, 


has been equally gifted. 
will mn oy find an excuse for the appear 


ance of these phantoms—the auther himself 
has none. 
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430 Original Poetry. 


They melt, they vanish, from my view, 
The unsubstantial vision’s fled, 
The shades of those his pencil drew. 
Peace to the manes of th’ immortal dead. 
Little Hampton ; E, WALGRAVE. 
Aug. 21. 
———— 
INO, A MONODRAMA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF C. W. RAMLER. 
{The Scene represents a precipitous Promontory, 
nearly surrounded hy Sea; and Ino enters with 
the child Meliceries in her arms.) 
HITHER, ah whither, can I fly? I 
faint. 
Beyond this utmost verge of rock is death, 
My furious husband stil! pursues. Nor tree, 
Nor moor, nor cavern, lends a hiding-place ; 
No arm of mercy opens to protect me, 
Nor ought I to implore it. —O Saturnia, 
Now, now, I know thee ruthless. Can thy 
vengeance 
Re sated but with life, because I’ve dared 
"To nourish one of more than mortal offspring? 
By Jove’s own lightning Semele was struck 
To glut thy anger; must the sister too 
Atone an equal guilt with equal tate ? 
And will thy pity never, never, spare 
Her who presumes to rear a child of gods? 
Thou canst fulfil, O queen, thy cruel doom. 
Of ye, who dwell Olympus, is there none 
To hear the mother’s prayer, the intant’s cry ; 
O shield at least my much-low’d Melicertes. 
Thus far o'er fiinty paths on bleeding feet, 
Tottering, I’ve brought my child ; thus far I’ve 
fled 
With the dear burden safely, but in vain: 
No further way is leftus. Like a roe, 
Which cruel dogs from cliff to cliff pursue, 
Has Cadmus’ daughter climb’d thro’ briar 
and thorn, 
Who lately in her royal palace trod 
The marbie stairs. Upon its threshold now 
Reek one son’s brains, by Athamas, his father, 
Beat out. The husband in his wrath so 
punish’d 
A guilty wife;— and lo! he follows me, 
With those same hands still bloody, to require 
"This other victim—now my only child. 





Earth, open, swallow me, He speeds, he 
sees me 5 

I hear his step—his bitter curses ye. 

His eye scowls wrath—he’s here—his lifted 
hand 

Grasps at my fluttering hair, Thou seay ree 
ceive, 

Receive for ever in thy dark abyss 

The unguilty Melicertes. End for ever 

The hopeless woe of Ino’s tortur’d soul. 

{She drops the child into the sea, and flings herself 

efter it.) 
[Ino emerges. | 

Where am 1? heaven, I still can breathe thy 
air ; 

On the cool wave I float with strength re- 
new’'d, 

Where is my son? I lost him as 1 fell, 

The yielding surge clos’d over him before me. 

Protecting deity, whoe’er thou art, 

‘Phat bring’st me hither, give him also back: 

W hat to the mother will thy boon avail, 

§£ thou preserve her lite without her son ? 





Ye gods! I see, I see h eat 

e gods! I see, I see him once again— 

The choir of sea-nymphs, smiline. lif 1: 

ri kisi’him 5 yMpnhs, smiling, lift him, 
‘hey bring him to his happy mother’ 

A child no more, he rides, Lhe es ; 
—— ior this second better life, yegels, 
elcome, my son— a” 
Ww thesis, 7 Tae ety 

hy do ye crown with coral wreaths m brow 

Why bind these pearls amon mA ming 
hair, fads 

Daughters of Doris? ye deserve my love, 

See the blue gods crown him with Sta-weed 
too, 

And drag us gently to their floating dane 

While from their glistening shells the Tritos 
sound 

New melodies ; with sweet aerial voice 

Sleek Panope and all her sisters sing. 


Nymphs.— Welcome, Leucothea, now agode 
dess too 
Tr tons. —~Welcome, Palzmon, now a god 
like us. 
Jno.— Do ye mean me, ye Nereids,do ye take 
Me for your sister? Yes, | feel yedo; 
My son the gods have welcom’d to their band, 
O kind preservers, while this bosom heaves, 
Our thanh.; shall live perpetual. 
hat ascends? 
Is this the monarch of the watery world, 
The golden trident glittering in his hand, 
Who, seated in a pearly chariot, drawn 
Py snorting morses, glides along the wave, 
Second-among the gods, to thee [ bow; 
Almighty ruler of this element, 
Neptune, our father ; for to thee we owe 
Our second being, our immortal life, 
Our preservation here: kind saver, hail! 
That thus thyself has deign’d to greet our 
entrance 
Into thy everlasting realm, my song 
Loudly shali teach the cliif>, the shores, the 
skies, 
At morn, at eve, to echo forth thy praise. 


Ye ever rolling seas, 
The cradle of the breeze, 
Where’er your spangled billows shine 5 
O watt the praise abroad 
(1f him the gracious god, 
Who joins Leucothea to his choir divine, 


Deep in the ocean caves, 
Beneath the darkest waves, 
Be sunk the memory of her mortal woes; 
Ambrosial feasts of joy 
Shall every pang accoy, 
And lull her troubled soul to sweet repose. 
ae 


RECIPE ror MAKING a WOMAN. 


A FEIT of SPirit ; gleam of Love; 
A spot of polar White ; 
A tint of Beauty stain’d above; 


A ray of Summer light. 
A still small accent whispers 0’ers 
And Musie aids the birth; 
A soul of Glory beams before, 
And Woman walks the earth. W 
Hi antage. Jue 
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a * 2 oo 


7) Joun MakLZeL, for the Metronome, 
or Musical Time-heeper. 

HE object . aor nersag is two- 

- Ist. It affords to the come- 

— every country the means of 

lcating, in 2 simple erkncse. with 

r. the degree of quickness with 
ab thelt works are to be execnicd, 
aily, It accustoms the young practi- 
fioner to a correct ohservance of time, 
which it beats with unerring precision, 
and according to any velocity required, 
during the whole performance, 

The Metronome consists of a portable 
title obelisk or pyramid, scarcely a foot 
hich, the decorated exterior of which 

nders it an ornamental piece of furni- 
ne Its interior contains a simple me- 
chanical apparatus, with a scale re- 
wmbling that of a thermometer. Ac- 
cording to what number on this seale 
the index is set to, the audible beats pro- 
duced will be found to embrace the 
whole gradation of musical time, from 
the slowest Adagio to the quickest 
Presto, 

The metronomic scale is not borrowed 
from the measures of length peculiar to 
anyone country, but zs founded on the 
division of time into minutes. ‘The mi- 
nite being thus, as it were, the element 
ofthe metronomic scale, its divisions are 
therebyrendered intelligible and applica- 
ble inevery country ; an universal stand- 
ord measure for musrcal time is thus ob- 
tained, and its correctness may be proved 
ee by comparison with a stop- 
_Atthe top of the obelisk is a small 
lid, with a hinge to its back. On lifting 
this lid, the upper part of the front of the 
obelisk is pushed forward by a spring, so 
is to enable its being taken out and put 
wide; at the same time the steel pep- 
uum, together with the scale behind 
, willlikewise fly forward into a per- 
jetdicular direction, and a simall key 
be found under the upper lid. This 
i fits a hole contrived about the mid- 
aoe of the sides of the obelisk, and 
te the oN eeatiohege is wound up and 
in may “~~ made to move. Its mo- 

stopped at pleasure by a 


‘wall brass bolt fixed to the top. These. 


prtarations made, the directions to be 
eeu for'using the instrument may be 
under two heads. 
ding weight is attached to the 
steel pendulum: the higher up 


Weight is aoe the slower will be 


the vibrations, and vice versa: so that 
when the weight corresponds with the 
number 50, the vibrations will be the 
slowest possible; at No. 160 they will 
be the quickest. 

‘These numbers have all reference to a 
minute of time; viz. when the weight 
is placed at 50, fifty beats or ticks will 
be obtained in each minute; when at 
60, sixty beats ina minute (7. e. seconds 
precisely); when at 100, one hundred 
beats in a minute; any stop-watch, 
therefore, will show how far the cor- 
rectuess of the Metronome may be de- 
pended on. 

The Doubles of the numbers on the 
scale answer to a precisely double degree 
of velocity: thus, if 50 be the proper 
number for a minim, 100 is the number 
for the croichets in the same movement; 
if 60 serves for crotchets, 120 expresses 
the quavers in the same movement, ke.— 
The numbers omitted on the scale have 
been found practically unnecessary. 

The composer is best able to judge, 
from the nature of his movement, whe- 
ther to mark its time by minims, crot- 
chets, quavers, &c. Gencrally speaking, 
it will be found, that in Adagios 
it is most convenicut to mark the time ow 
the Metronome by quavers, in Andantes 
by crotchets, in Allegros hy minims, and 
in Prestos by whole bars. As often, how- 
ever, as the case may adinit of so doing, 
it is desirable that the pendulam should 
be made to strike integral parts of a bar, 
just as a master would beat or count the 
time; 2. ¢. 

In 4, 4, and 3 time the rod should, 
whenever possible, beat 4, or one 
crotchet. 

In £ and 3 time the rod should, when 
ever possible, beat 4, or one quaver. 

This being premised, suppose a com- 
poser desires to time a movement in # 
time, which, according to the present 
system, would be called an Allegro: let 
the weight, by way of trial, be placed , 
arainst No. 80; aud two or three hars 
of the movement be played, to ascertain 
whether, at that number, each beat falls — 
in with the degree af quickness desired 
for one minim or two crotchets. If it 
heat too slowly, shift the weight down- 
wards, until, by two or three trials, a 
place (suppose at 84) has been found for 
the weight, at which the pendulum beats 
the minim in the precise degree of quick- 
ness contemplated for the due perfor- 


mance of the movement: it being well. 
understood, 
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432 Patents lately Enrolled. 


understood, that in this, as in every 
other case, each single beat or tict forms 
a part of the intended time, and is to be 
counted as such; but not the two beats 
produced by the motion from one side to 
the other. 
re 
To Rosert Dickinson, of Great Queen- 
street, esq.; for a certain Improvement 
or Improvements in the Manufacture 
of Barrels and other Packages made 
of Tron and other Metals.—Dec. 10. 
Within each end of the barrel made 
of iron, or any other metal, the patentee 
places an iron hoop, so formed that it 
shall, for about one half of its breadth, be 
in contact with the inside of the barrel, 
the other half receding inwards a little 
way, and then going in the direction of 
the side, so as to form a recess or groove 
to receive into it the edge of the piece 
which forms the top or bottom, ‘The 
said piece being formed of a diameter 
somewhat greater than that of the barrel, 
and having its edge all round turned up 
at a right angle, or nearly so, to the plane 
of the top or bottom, commonly called 
the head, (somewhat like the lid of a 
common circular tin snuff-box,) in such 
manner that the diameter of the flat 
part shall be sach as to go within the 
edge of the cask or barrel, the turned- 
up edge or rim going into the foresaid 
recess or groove. In which recess or 
groove is previously introduced, with 
any proper soft cement, a filleting of 
hemp, cotton, or any yielding substance 
fit for the purpose; that the said turned 
up edge or rim, when pressed home 
against it, may form a joint sufficiently 
close to retain fluids of any kind in- 
tended to be pat in the cask. The top 
and bottom are then pressed home in 
their respective recesses; they are kept 
in their places by a hoop of iron, of a 
breadth equal to the chime intended to 
be given to the barrel, fitted into each 
end of the barrel, pressed home against 
the head and bottom; another fillet of 
hemp, or any fit substance, bemg previ- 
ously put in all round undcr the said 
hoop, with some proper cement, still 
more effectually to make a safe tight 
joint. When the top and bottom, with 
such hoop on the outside of each respec- 
tively, are pressed home to their proper 
bearing, the said hoop is secured on its 
place hy pias passed through the said in- 
ternal hoop, through the side of the cask, 
and through an outside hoop, one out- 
side hoop being put on at each end to 
give still more strength to the chimes, 
the said pins being either screwed in or 


secured in their pl b ie. I 

i aces Saat: 
The said outside chen may be meat: 
flat hoop iron, in the usual Way in whisk 
iron hoops are made; but he prefers hog, 
iron, rolled for the Purpose, of such 
form as would be exhibited by the . 
mains, if a cylindrical rod of two-thi 
or three-fourths have been taken awa 
longitudinally. By adopting this fins 
the hoop, though left flat Within, to em. 
brace the surface of the cask, is rounded 
in its breadth without, somewhat like a 
common wooden hoop; so that being 
narrower in breadth, or thicker in the 
middle, than a common hoop of the 
same weight and diameter, it presents 
less surface for the destructive effeets of 
oxydation or rusting than a hoop made 
in the usual form, and consequently will 
last much longer. He also furnishes the 
iron barrels with a metal valve, so con. 
structed as to open outward by the in- 
ternal pressure produced by the ex- 
panding of the contained fluid when its 
temperature happens by any meansto be 
raised. higher than at the time when it 
was introduced. 





Others Patents lately granted, of whichwe 
solicit the Specifications, 

Joun Fourerton, of Upper Bedford- 
place, Rassell-square, Middlesex, esq ; for 
various improvements in beacon buoys, 
can buoys, nun-bun buoys, mooring buoys, 
and life buoys; which improvements are 
applicable to other useful purposes.— 
June 11, 

Epwarp Lear, of Foley-place, in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, 
professor of music; for certain improve- 
ments on the instrument known by the 
name of the harp lute, which he denomi- 
nates “ The British Lute Harp.”—Jane 18 

Joun Burnett, of Bristol, iron-fou- 
der ; for his convolving iron axletree for the 
reduction of friction and anima! labour, by 
the application of which, wheels of car- 
riages of every description are prevented 
from coming off whilst travelling, and 
carriages are drawn with less animal !a- 
bour.—June 20. 

Henry Warsurton, of Lower G 
dogan-place, esq.; for a method of dist 


ling certain animal, vegetable, and mineral 


substances, and of manufacturing certain 
the products thereof. Communicated to 
him oe certain foreigner residing abroa 
—July 27. 

Reaukt Saumon, of Woburn, svt 
veyor; for farther improvements 1 vd 
construction of machines for making hay. 
July 27. 

¢ me Hacue, of Great Pearl-street, 
Spitalfields ; for improvements 1D Tal 
tlod of expelling the molasses or sy™P 
sugars.—July 27. 
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pROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES, 


te 


TANT EVIDENCE gzven before a 
comMITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS 
DUCATION. 
""Bivard Wakefield, es9. 
HLID you survey, with Mr. Biggs, 
t of the Covent-garden dis- 
frict mentioned in yesterday's evidence? 
_| went through two sections. ql 
Have you that report here ?—I have. 
[began at the corner of New Betton- 
street, in Short’s-gardens, nearly the whole 


ofwhich we found occupied by poor room- - 


ee enerally with families, living in 
a ‘rretchedncss, unhealthy, filthy 
in their persons, their rooms, and their bed- 
ding; the staircases of the houses, of 
course common to the numerous families 
which occupied them, and being commoa 
to all, appeared to be cleaned.by none; 
the rooms in want of ventilation and white- 
wasling,t two objects which would con- 
duce more to the comfort of the occupiers 
of these mansions of misery than any other 
which I can point out, objects attainable 
by those who let out the houses in rooms, 
It frequently happened, that more than 
ove house, sometimes as many as four, had 
been hired of their owner by an individual, 
vho let the house out in rooms, in some 
ewes with furniture, but in all with the 
tent paid weekly. 

The men were generally absent, being 
hbourers, and many of the women, (parti- 


- tilarly widows) occupied in making sol- 


diets’ clothing, for which they stated being 
paid five-pence for a pair of trowsers, they 
inding the thread, The very great majo- 
nty of the children were ignorant, and 
without the means of education; but it 
vould be doing the parents great injustice, 
vere I to omit stating, that they seemed 
uxionsly desirous that. their children 
ioald receive this blessing, I cannot 


* pass by the filthy state of the street, and 


the alleys and yards in -Short’s-gardens, 
Viich is of a fair width, and requires no- 
thing but the attendance of the scavenger, 
: as clean as any other part of the 
"a; on the 10th of September, at the 
‘owards Drury-lane, there was a 
ape of human ordure floating down 
ad cuntl, apparently the emptyings of 
y privies, and causing a stench suffi- 
tient : breed a pestilence. 
Poalpa | apa of my visits 1 witnessed 
rips 3 pretchedaess, which appear- 
~~? de very permanent, since, 


fom ¢ have printed only a few extracts 

tT interesting paper. 
to the observations induce us to refer 
WA si signed Common Sense, in 
he the means of cleansing the 


Moxtuty Mac. No, 291, 





though I met but with one person in a fee 
ver, but one child in the small-pox, but 
one woman lying-in, one child blind, and 
one deaf and dumb, yet the unhealthy ap- 
pearance of the majority of the children 
was too apparent. It would seem that 
they came into the world to exist during a 
few years in a state of torture, since by no 
other name cau I call sickness, and dirt, 
and ignorance. ) 


In this section I have found, 
224 Houses, 
472 Families. 
150 Educated Children, 
679 Uneducated Children. 
4 Schools, containing 110 Children, . 
6 Manufactories. 
9 Public-houses, 

Would it be desirable to unite all 
sects of religion in supporting day- 
schools, leaving such to adopt their own 
methods of conveyimg religious instruc- 
tion in Sunday-schools?—My opinion de- 
cidedly is in favour of mixing the chil- 
dren of the different sects, and whose 
parents come from different countries, 
and the bringing them up in terms of in- 
timacy and affection, under the roof of a 
common school-room, 

Suppose government were to assist the 
different societies with money, do you 
apprehend that the effect would be to 
slacken the subscription?—I think that 
might depend upon how the money was 
applied; it strikes me, that all that could 
be expected from government, would he 
the providing the school-rooms, and that 
afterwards the schools might be main- 
tained by being cheap pay schools. 

Then you do not apprehend that if 
government were merely to assist in the 
first outlay of the money, and then 
wholiy to withdraw their supplies, that 
part of the yearly. funds which arises 
from subscription would be materially 
affected?—I think that, if government 
were to provide the school-rooms, it 
would he so great an encouragement to 
the system, that subscriptions would ins 
crease, and not diminish by any means; 
and the general zeal for superintendence 
would also greatly increase, which I con- 
sider very important. 

James Palmer, esq. Treasurer of Christ's 
Hospital; and Richard Corp, esq. 
chief clerk to the hospital. 
When was the hospital founded?—In 

1552, another part in 1673. 
It is incorporated by two royal char- 

ters, is it not!—Yes, one from King Ed- 

. 3K ward 
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ward the sixth, and the other from King 
Charles the second. 

From whence does the other property 
of the corporation come?—From lega- 
cies and donations at different periods. 

Can you give us ‘information about 
the largest?—Lady Ramsey’s is_ the 
largest; the rental of it is near 40002, per 
annum. 

Where does.the estate lie chiefly?—In 
Essex and Surrey, and one house in 
London. 

About what time was the legacy left? 
~—1592 or 1593; it is charged with pay- 
ments of 240/.; the rent then might have 
been 400/. or upwards. 

Do you remember any other great 
fegacy to the charity?—There is a very 
‘capital estate in Lincolnshire, a legacy 
from Mr. Henry Stone, left in the year 
1693. 

About what income is derived from 
dthat now ?—About 3,200/. a year; but 
perhaps it might be more proper fo 
state, that in order to get that rent, the 
hospital has becnat the expense of drain- 
age, inclosures, new buildings, and 
other improvements, of upwards of 
40,0002. 

Have you had, generally speaking, a 
great defalcation of rent within the last 
‘two years!—Very little, but expect de- 
Aaleations, for we have already found 
great difficulty in getting payment of 
‘rents; but have made only one deduc- 
‘tion, and that a small one. We have 
~arrears, heretofore unusual. 

Do you recollect any other consider- 
ablelegacy?—Mr. Garway, of Sussex, left 
‘five farms, the present rent ef which is 
18102. a year. 

What was the whole gross income of 
‘the charity, for the‘last year to which 
your accounts have been made up?—In 
the year 1814, the income was 44,625/. 
arising from all sources; that was the re- 
ceipt, rather tore than the stationary in- 
‘come perhaps. 

Does that include any balance in the 
‘treasurer’s hands?—Ceriainly not. 

Could you tell the commitice what 
was the income for the year 1815?— 
43,3861. 

What were the expenses for the year 
1814 2—41,0611. 

For 1815*%—40,420/. 

How many children have you upon the 
establishment?—Our accommodation is 
for 1156, including 80 girls; there are 
now in the house 1062, including about 
65 or 70 girls. ‘There are now outstand- 
ing about 120 presentations, which are 
“daily coming in for admission. 





















































[Dec 1, 

Do you reckon 1156 th 
ber?—Our beds and other the ong va 
tions are for 1156 ie i 
re you limited, by any clause} art ti 
charter to that nombet? Nor? wd there 
maintain as many as we can Stilalins whey 
date, and our funds will sup iwel¥ 
What ages are the boys admitted at? He 
—T'rom seven to ten; that is the rule es. ast s 
tablished in 1809; they may have been dua 
admitted older than ten, but none under react 
seven; before 1809 there was no strict ‘9 
rule as to that point. pitiol 
How long are they allowed to remain? mast 
—Till 15; with the exception of thos we 


who go to college, and those who go to Hi 
the sea-service. . 
Are they taught, lodged, and clothed? rent 


—Yes, without a shilling expense in wre 
their parents; and are also provided at bo | 
our expense with all the books which ths 
they have occasion for ; and with suchas the | 
are bound ont, an apprentice fee of 5/, is "i 


paid, several of the hencfactors having 


left that sum for this purpose. 
Dr. Trollope, head master of the School. +o 

What are they tanght?—They ar mas 
taught to the utmost extent that they writ 
are taught in any otlier great school; tres 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, all I 
classical learning, and Hebrew, part ip and 
mathematics, part in drawing. dle 

How many scholarships have you at thir 
the university ?—Seven at Cambridge, He 
and one at Oxford. aide 

What are those scholarships in value! the 
—Exhibitions we call them; I think in | 
they are 60/. a year at Cambridge, and at is 
Pembroke they have an additional exht- r, 
bition from the college, making about No 
90/. for four years, and 507. for the last aK 
three years ; to which we should add the cit 
expeuses of bachelors’ and masters’ de- kee 
grees, that are paid. re ho 

What are the Oxford exhibitions‘— sir 


191, more, or 70L We pay all fees of en 
trance, 20/. toward fumishing ther 


rooms, 102. for their books, and 104, fot Su 
their clothes, which is at least 501, for the by 
outfit altogether. : 
About how many boys on an average, rn 
do you think, are taught in the classics. gi 
—In the upper grammar school I nt fr 
60, which is my department; the seco ‘ 
master has, I think, about 150; 4 


wards of 500 will be instructed ip : 
&e. and, as far as we can say, 
think that aa can go further, and even ‘ 
with some of them it is quite the eunyl 
How many boys should you say, 
general, went threugh a classical oil 
completely — About eight oe teu, “ 










1816.) ; 
ihe university x 
yacant. : 
-at the Hertford seminary 


JJow many ae" 
‘, the classics?—About 200, 
xe ia 4 416, when fall; and 


+ are drafted in general at the age of 
gos amy tal generally attain the 
a sage of what may be called the or- 
wb classical edneation?—Those who 
rach th@.upper school; viz. about 60, — 

How are the scholars choses jor exhi- 
bition’ —They are selected by the head 
paster, according to their talent and be- 
7 many exhibitions go every year? 
_Oue to Cambridge, and one every se- 
yenth year to Oxford, forming eight in 
even years altogether ; there have been 
no instances of vacancies by death in 
those exhibitions, except one, during 
the last forty years, which happened in 
the year 1789. 

Hiow many teachers are there alto- 
gether’ —In pa four classical mas- 
(as, two writing masters, and two ushers; 
: mathematical, drawing, and singing 
master, At Hertiord, a classical master, 
writing master, two ushers, and two mis- 
tresses to.the girls’ school, 

Is there a matron?—-At each place, 
adasteward at each place; six bea- 
des in London, and two at Heriford; 
thirteen nurses in London, and nine at 
Hertford; and a cook at each place; be- 
ides physician and surgeon, attached to 
the establishment; a resident apothecary 
in London; the apothecary at Hertford 
is not resident. | 

ls that the whole esiablishment?— 
No: there are four clerks; a surveyor 
axl architect; land surveyor, and soli- 
ctor. We also elect and pay three street 
keepers, who act under the orders of the 
lord Mayor, as constables, to clear the 
tireets, and Keep the peace. 

Whatis the salary of the head master? 
~As head master, 240/. 16s. 8d. A 
Sunday.evening lecture was established 
by the governors in 1804, for the more 
tlectual instruction of the childrenin the 
findameutal points of the Christian reli- 
fou, Which is delivered by the upper 


hibitions as they be- 


mig eight mouths of the year, for which 
7 — Buitieas; itis only eight months 
year, hecxuse the children for 
mt have public suppers, and 
me ma €n it would be inconvenient 
at the leeture; and the other 
“ee - the month of vacation; we have 
vacation in August, a fortnight 
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at Christmas, and eleven days at Easter, | 
with the Bank and City holidays. 

Has the master any other emolu- 
meuts?—-A house rent and tax free, no 
coal, candle, nor any further perquisite; 
all the officers have houses, and the rent 
and tzxes paid, | 

What are the school hours?—From 
the first of Mareb to the last day of Oc- 
tuber, they begin school at seven and 
continue till eight; then they have an 
hour’s play; then from nine to twelve; 
then they have two hours for their din- 
ner; and from two to five; seven hours 
in the whole, In the wiuter, from the 
first of November to the last day of Fe- 
bruary, they begin school at eight or nine; 
then they have their hour’s play; and 
from ten to twelve; in the aficrnoon, 
from two to four, excepting the whole of 
Saturday afternoons and Thursdays after 
three, throughout the year. 

What is the salary of the second mas- 
ter?—205/, ; the third master, 1807, 

What is the ‘salary of the master at 
Hertford?—The same as the salary of 
the second master. in London, 205i. 

Has he a house too?—Yes, It hap- 
peus that the fourth master in town has 
not a house, but he hag an allowance till 
one can be provided for him. 

What is the salary of the treasurer?— 
Not any, but he has a house, and medical 
attendance if he wants it; the hospital 
pay the taxes for the house. 

Has the treasurer the use of the 
balances that happey to be in his hand?— 
Certainly. 

What is the amount annually of the 
whole salaries?—5,244/. in London, 
which includes the wages to all the 
servants; the Hertford establishment, 
1,746/, being in the whole for salaries 
6,990/, There are pensions to retired 
oflicers and widows, in this year, to the 
amount of 1,054, which is included in 
the 6,990/. 

What is the average of the house ex~ 
pences in the year?—The expense of 


clothing, salaries, and other charges of 


each child, was 321. 11s.; if we include 
building and every thing it will amount 


to 371. 8s. 8d. 
rrammar master in the great hall, du- ~ 


Is the expense of managing the 
estates included in the former estimate ? 
—Yes, completely; the only officer wo 
have in the country is a steward in Lin- 
colnsbire, at a salary of 704. 

VW hat were the house expenses of last 
year ?—The expenses for provisions, ap- 
parel, medicine, nurses’ wages, and sta- 


tionary, for the year 1815, came to 
1Quazy, 3k 2 | ) OIL 
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211. 8s.3d. per child, being in the whole 
22,5471. 

Does this include Hertford? — It 
does; this account includes salaries to 
the apothecaries, wages and board 
wages of the nurses and servants ; it ine 
cludes every thing relating to the chil- 
dren, except the salarics of the masters 
and officers. 

Is the new mode of education adopted 
in any part of the seminary ?—Dr. Bell’s 
plan is pursued with the younger boys 
at Hertford. 

How many boys are admitted yearly 
into the establishment?—One hundred 
and thirty have been voted for admission 
to be presented this year on governors’ 
presentations, besides six girls, who are 
admitted by lots being drawn for them ; 
independant of presentations from gifts. 

What do you mean by presentations 
from gifts?—We are obligated, out of 
estates given, to receive many children ; 
of this description are four every year 
from Guy’s Hospital; the others are 
chiefly from parishes and companies, en- 
titled to present by virtue of old wills or 
other donations. 

What is the annual number of those 
not admitted by governors’ prescnta- 
tions?—We generally discharge about 
170 or 180 boys in a year, including all 
the ways of dismissal; we have known 
200 discharged, at the time when there 
were more children than at present. 

What entitles a benefactor to be a go- 
vernor?—Four hundred pounds, after 
passing a ballot as to character; in this 
manner, viz. The treasurer, upon re- 
ceiving a benefaction of 400/ informs 
the committee, who recommend to the 
court, that from its specialty the gentle- 
man should be made a governor, if qua- 
lified, the court then refer it back to the 
committee to consider his qualifica- 
tions, and to report, which is done by 
ballot. 

How many governors are there now 
upon the list by benefactions ?—There 
have been made of benefaction gover- 
nors, within the last ten years, one 
hundred and five, who have given 
39,3300, | 

Are all those governors male by vir- 
tue of having given 400/. each?—No: 

twenty governors are te be named in 
two years by the governors in rotation; 
if there are twenty governors made from 
benctactions, there are no nominations, 
except in the case of a new alderman 
being made in the two years. 

‘Then are the committee to understand 
that ihe mayor, each alderman, and cach 


: [Dee, } 
of the twelve common ca. 
by the rest of the body, have 
vileges of individual Sovernors *—y 
they have ; each of them is a go » 
the aldermen have exclusive right 

Who is at the head of the charity ? 
A president, elected by the body of the 
governors; and no instance has 


known of its being otherwi 
alderman of Lindon, ——e 


Is he elected for life?—Yes, ag long 
as he continues an alderman; in ceasing 
to be an alderman he ceases to bea o. 
vernor, and of course to bea president, 
unless he happens to be a governor 
benefaction or otherwise before he Was 
an oo 

ow do the governors present ¢ 
charity?’—The Lord Manet ie 
two, one being extra as Lord Mayor; 
the president, as president, two, and 
one as alderman ; the other twenty-four 
aldermen each one annually, provided 
any children are admitted. In the year 
1767 or 1768, was the last time when 
there was no presentations for that year, 
except that they complimented the Lord 
Mayor with his extra presentation, ACT 

Suppose the Lord Mayor was pre- 

sident ?—He would have two as Lord 


Mayor, and two as president. ( 
How do the other governors present? 
—'The treasurer, who is also a governor, the 
is complimented with two presentations, Ye 
and one in his turn as governor: the or- mug 
dinary governors fill up the remaining Ju 
number in rotation, beginning each 
year where’ the last presentation ceased. dif 
From what class of children must the la 
presentations be made?—This appears 7 
by the regulations established at diffe- a 
rent periods, but last especially revised of 
and settled at the court held the 28th of . 
Apnil, 1809. . 


1. That every governor may present the 
child of a parent not free of thé city of r 
London, nor a clergyman of the Church of 
England, either on his first, second, or 
third presentation, as he shall think pro- 
per, and so on, one every three presenta 
tions. 

2. That no children be admitted but 
such as shall be between the age of seven 
and ten years; which is to be proved by 
such certificates, affidavits, and vouchers, 
as are now, or shall be, hereafter required, 
by the order of the general court. 

6. That none be admitted without a dee 
certificate from the minister, charch-wat- 
den, and three of the principal inbabitants 
of the parish from whence such children 
come, certifying the age of the said cbil- 
dren, and that they have no adequate weer 
of being educated and maintained; the sal 


minister, churchwardens, and inkabitan's 
engagiag 
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discharge the hospital of 
engine or after the age of fifteen 
or if the governors shall so require.— 


*; minister of the parish, the 
he faato be signed by the officiating 


sear Of & neighbouring parish. 
oo my examination, before 1809, 


“to the truth of the certificates? 
= ae examination than what is 
pursued now; previously, not perhaps 

‘ite so strict; in fact, the examination 
did not go SO strictly into the capability 
of the parents to maintain them, great 
dependence being placed upon the ho- 
nour of the governor, that he would con- 
frm himself to the rules respecting the 
ualifications. 

Are there many instances of children 
being admitted whose parents are to- 
tally destitute?—Very many. 

Is that the case with the majority of 
the children admitted ?—No. It ap- 
pears, “that on the 17th of I’ebruary, 
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1809, when ‘there were upon the charge 
of the hospital, children 1065, sixty-five 
of whom were girls; 

“That of the 1000 boys— 

161 were admitted on gifts from compas 
nies, parishes, &c. 

498 sons of freemen, 

93Y sons of noufreemen, | 

102 sons of clergymen, who had, 
exclusive of the boys in the bow | 578 
pital, other children . . . 

That the parents of 871 boys, had, 
exclusive of those in the hospi 3606 
tal, other children . . . . 

And that 27 boys had neither brother nor 
sister. 

“That out of the 973 boys, there 
were as under; 

Orphans . . 2. « «© «© « 5? 

Sonsof widows . . . . 210% 360 

Motherlessboys . . . . 93 
“Of the above number, 400 were at 

Hertford.” 

(To be resumed in our next Number.) 








BRITISH LEGISLATION, 


a ‘ 
KCTS PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
a 


AP. LXVI. For reducing the 

Duties payable on Horses, used for 

the Purposes therein. mentioned, for two 

Years ; and for repealing the Acts grant- 

ng Allowances in respect to Children.— 
June 22, 


At the end of this Act, made for a totally 
diferent purpose, is very improperly interpo- 
lated'the following most important «lause: 

“From and atter the passing of this Act, 
acertain Act passed in the forty-sixth year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, inti- 
tiled, *An Act to grant certain Allow- 
aices out of the Duties under the Manage- 
ment of the Commissioners for the Affairs 
ot Taxes, to Persons in respect of _the 
Number of their Children; and also a 
‘rtain other Act’ assed in the fifty-se- 
‘nd year of the reign of his present Ma- 


‘ly, intituled, “An Act for regulating . 


illowances granied out of the Duties 
; eres faxes to Persons in respect of 
tt of their Children, by an Act 
wk the forty-sixth year of his present 
mentige -_ for extending the Limitation 
iy ued in the said Act in propertion to 
id ae ase OF the said duties,’ shall be, 


mean are hereby, respectively 


mt i truth, is a heavy impost on fa- 
tice amilies, laid on without public 
Y suspicion on the part of 

tor feted. The difference to the edi 
that wha Magazine is 141. per annum, so 
Was hailed as a boon to lusbane 


dry, is thus to be paid by another equally 
important class of the community. 

Cap. LXAVIL. Zo enable such Offi- 
cers, Mariners, and Soldiers, as have 
been in the Land or Sea Service; or in the 
Marines, or in the Militia, or in any 
Corps of Fencible Men, since the fortys 
second Year of his present Majesty's 
Reigu, to exercise Trades.—J une 22, 

Gap. LXVIII. Zo provide for « 
New Silver Coinage, and to regulate the 
Currency of the Gold and Silver Coin of 
this Realm.—June 22, 

The preamble recites, that silver coirig 
of the realm have, by long use and other 
circumstances, become greatly diminished 
in number, ar deteriorated in value, so 
as not to be sufficient for the payments 
required in dealings under the vaine of the 
current gold coins, by reason whereof a 
great quantity of light and counterfeit sil- 
ver coin and foreign coin has been intro. 
duced into circulation; and the evils re. 
sulting therefrom can only be remedied by 
anew coinage of silver money, to be made 
and issued under proper regulations for 
maintaining its value and preserving the 
same in circulation. 

The pound troy of standard silver, eles 
ven ounces two penny weights fine, &e, 
may be coined into sixty-six shillings, 

Old silver coin of the realm brought to 
the mint, may be exchanged for its full 
nominal value in new silver coin. 

The treasury may appoint persons te 
receive 
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211. 8s.3d. per child, being in the whole 
22,5471. 

Does this include Hertford? — It 
does; this account includes salaries to 
the apothecaries, wages and board 
wages of the nurses and servants ; it ine 
cludes every thing relating to the chil- 
dren, except the salarics of the masters 
and oflicers. 

Is the new mode of education adopted 
in any part of the seminary ?—Dr. Bell’s 
plan is pursued with the younger boys 
at Hertford. 

How many boys are admitted yearly 
into the establishment?—One hundred 
and thirty have been voted for admission 
to be presented this year on governors’ 
presentations, besides six girls, who are 
admitted by lots being drawn for them ; 
independant of presentations from gifts. 

What do you mean by presentations 
from gifts? —We are obligated, out of 
estates given, to receive many children ; 
of this description are four every year 
from Guy’s Hospital; the others are 
chiefly from parishes and companies, en- 
titled to present by virtue of old wills or 
other donations. 

What is the annual number of those 
not admitted by governors’ presenta- 
tions?—We generally discharge about 
170 or 180 boys in a year, including all 
the ways of dismissal; we have known 
200 discharged, at the time when there 
were more children than at present. 

What entitles a benefactor to be a go- 
vernor?—Four hundred pounds, after 
passing a ballot as to character; in this 
manner, viz. The treasurer, upon re- 
ceiving a benefaction of 4002 informs 
the committee, who recommend to the 
court, that from its specialty the gentle- 
man should be made a governor, if qua- 
lified, the court then refer it back to the 
commitice to consider his qualifica- 
tions, and to report, which is done by 
ballot. 

How many governors are there now 
upon the list by benefactions ?—There 
have been made of benefaction gover- 
nors, within the last ten years, one 
hundred and five, who have given 
39,3300. | 

Ave all those governors male by vir- 
tue of having given 400/. cach’—No: 
twenty governors are te be named in 
two years by the governors in rotation ; 
if there are twenty governors made from 
benclactions, there are no nominations, 
except in the case of a new alderman 
being made in the two years. 

‘Phen are the committee to understand 
that the mayor, each alderman, and cach 










of the twelve common mo “, 
by the rest of the body, have alj Ppa 
vileges of individual governors *_ 
they have ; each of them is a gov » 
the aldermen have exclusive Vay , 

Who is at the head of the charity ? 
A president, elected by the body of the 
ee ed no instance has . . 

nown of its being otherwi 
alderman of Lambo: aire etn 

Is he elected for life ’—Yes, as lon 
as he continues an alderman; in ceasip 
to be an alderman he ceases to bea TO. 
vernor, and of course to bea president, 
unless he happens to be a governor by 
benefaction or otherwise before he was 
an alderman. 

How do the governors present to the 
charity?—The Lord Mayor presents 
two, one being extra as Lord Mayor; 
the president, as president, two, and 
one as alderman ; the other twenty-four 
aldermen each one annually, provided 
any children are admitted. In the year 


1767 or 1768, was the last time When | 


there was no presentations for that year, 
except that they complimented the Lord 
Mayor with his extra presentation, 

Suppose the Lord Mayor was pre- 
sident ?—He would have two as Lord 
Mayor, and two as president. 

How do the other governors present? 
—'The treasurer, who is also a governor, 
is complimented with two presentations, 
and one in his turn as governor: the or- 
dinary governors fill up the remaining 
number in rotation, beginning each 
year where’ the last presentation ceased, 

From what class of children must the 
presentations be made?—This appears 
by the regulations established at diffe- 
rent periods, but last especially revised 
and setiled at the court held the 28th of 
Apnil, 1809. 

1. That every governor may present the 
child of a parent not free of thé city of 
London, nor a clergyman of the Church of 
England, either on his first, second, or 
third presentation, as he shall think pro- 
per, and so on, one every three presenta- 
tions. 

2. That no children be admitted but 
such as shall be between the age of seven 
and ten years; which is to be proved by 
such certificates, affidavits, and vouchers, 
as are now, or shall be, hereafter required, 
by the order of the general court. 

6. That none be admitted without a dee 
certificate from the minister, charch-war- 
den, and three of the principal inhabitants 
of the parish from whence such children 
come, certifying the age of the said cbil- 
dren, and that they have no adequate means 
of being educated and maintained ; the said 


minister, churchwardens, and inhabitants 
engaging 
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18164] ae 
discharge the hospital o 
exis eae the age of fifteen 
ie the governors shall so require.— 
ther is minister of the parish, the 
Hate to be signed by the officiating 


‘shbouring parish. 
Was ne at before 1809, 


je into the tre 
other exam Dé 
sole now; previously, not perhaps 
~~ strict; in fact, the examination 


jd not go $0 strictly into the capability 


arents to maintain them, great 
dependence being placed upon the ho- 
wur of the governor, that he would con- 
firm himself to the rules respecting the 
ifications. 

a aan many instances of children 
being admitted whose parents are to- 
tilly destitute’—Very many. 

Is that the case with the majority of 
ge children admitted ?—No. lt ap- 


vars, “that on the 17th of I’ebruary, 
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1809, when there were upon the charge 
of the hospital, children 1065, sixty-five 
of whom were girls; 

“That of the 1000 boys— 

161 were admitted on gifts from compas 
nies, parishes, &c. 

498 sous of freemen, 

93Y sons of noutreemen. 

102 sons of clergymen, who had, 
exclusive of the boys in the hos- 4 574 
pital, other children . . . 

That the parents of 871 boys, had, 
exclusive of those in the hospi f 3606 
tal, other children . . . . 

And that 27 boys had neither brother nor 
sister. 

“That ont of the 973 boys, there 
were as under; 

Orphans ... «ac ec ec o 

Sons of widows . . « « 210 

Motherless boys . . . . 93 

‘“* Of the above number, 400 were at 

Hertford.” 

(To be resumed in our next Number.) 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


—— 
rs PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or tn the 
FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
a 


AP, LXVI. For reducing the 

Duties payable on Horses, used for 
te Purposes therein. mentioned, for two 
Years ; and for repealing the Acts grant- 
ng Allowances in respect to Children.— 
June 22, 


At the end of this Act, made for a totally 
diferent purpose, is very improperly inter po- 
lied'the following most important «lause: 

“From aad after the passing of this Act, 
icertain Act passed in the forty-sixth year 
ifthe reign of his present Majesty, inti- 
tiled, “An Act to grant certain Allow- 
wees out of the Duties under the Manage- 
weit of the Commissioners for the Affairs 
Taxes, to Persons in respect of the 
Number of their Children ;? and also a 
rtain other Act’ assed in the fifty-se- 
‘nd year of the reign of his present Ma- 


{llowances granied out of the Daties 
“sessed Taxes to Persons in respect of 
Number of their Children, by an Act 

It the forty-sixth year of his present 
mien - for extending the Limitation 

wa in the said Act in proportion to 

. rease of the said duties,’ shall be, 


lw is are lereby, respectively 


my in truth, is a heavy impost on fa. 
tie hy song laid on without public 
Y suspicion on the part of 
wii The difference to the edi- 
tas azine is 141, per annum, so 
Mat Was hailed as a hoon to luusbane 













‘sty, intituled, “An Act for regulating . 


dry, is thus to be paid by another equally 
important class of the community, 

Cap. LXVIL. Zo enable such Offi- 
cers, Mariners, and Soldiers, as have 
been in the Land or Sea Service; or in the 
Marines, or in the Militia, or in an 
Corps of Fencible Men, since the forty~ 
second Year of his present Majesty's 
Reigu, to exercise Trades.—June 22, 

€ap. LXVIII. Zo provide for a 
New Silver Coinage, and to regulate the 
Currency of the Gold and Silver Coin of 
this Realm.—June 22. . 

The preamble recites, that silver coins 
of the realm have, by long use and other 
circumstances, become greatly diminished 
‘in number, ar@ deteriorated in value, so 
as not to be sufficient for the payments 
required in dealings under the vaine of the 
current gold coins, by reason whereof a 
great quantity of light and counterfeit sil- 
ver coin and foreign coin has been intro. 
duced into circulation; and the evils re. 
sulting therefrom can only be remedied by 
anew coinage of silver money, to be made 
and issued under proper regulations for 
maintaining its value and preserving the 
same in circulation. 

The pound troy of standard silver, eles 
ven ounces two pennyweights fine, &c, 
may be coined into sixty-six shillings. 

Old silver coin of the realm brought to 
the mint, may be exchanged for its full 
nominal value in new silver comm. 

The treasury may appoint persons te 
receive 


t 
= fh ee adn a eh * sad 
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receive old silver coin, and exchange the 
same for new, at any places throughout the 
kingdom, 

After the end of the period appointed 
for receiving old coin of the realm at the 
Mint, all old coin deficient in value may 
be cut by the person to whom it sliall be 
tendered. 

After a day to be appointed by procla- 
mation, silver coin and bu!lion may be 
brought to the Mint, to be coined at the 
rate of sixty-six shillings per pound troy 
of standard silver, cieven ounces two pen- 
nyweights fine, &c.; ef which sixty-two 
shillings per pound shall be delivered to 
the party bringing in the bullion, and four 
shillings retained for assaying, loss, and 
coinage. 

Such sums of 4s. per pound shall be ap- 
plied to the expence of coinage, and the 
—_ (if any) carried to the Consolidated 

‘und, 

Gold coin declared the only legal 
tender. 

No tender of silver coinlegal beyond 40s, 

Current gold coin shall not be received 
ér paid for more or less than its value, ac- 
cording to its denomination. 

Cap. LAIX. Yo continue, until the 
25th day of March, 1818, two Acts of 
the fifty-fourth Yar of his present Ma- 
jesty, for repealing the Duties of Cus- 
toms on Madder imported into Great 
Britain, and for granting other Duties 
in lieu thereof.—Jdune 22, 

Cap. LXX. To alter and amend se- 
veral Acts relating to the Redemption of 
the National Debt of Ireland, and to 
make further Provision in respect there- 
of —dune 22, 


Cap. LXAXT. To amend an Act of 


the fifty-first Year of his present Majes- ‘ 


ty’s Reign, for discharging certain Ar- 
rears of Quit, Crown, and Composition 
Rents in Ireland.—J we 22. 

Cap. LX XII. To continue and amend 
so much of an Act of the forty-third 
Year of his present Mapesty’s Reign, for 
authorizing the billetting+ nd subjecting 
to Military Discipline certain Yeomanry 
Corps, and Officers of Cavalry or Infan- 
try, as relates to such Corps in Ireland.— 
June 22. 

Cap. LXXIUIT. For removing Diffi- 
éulties in the Conviction of Offenders 
stealing Property from Mines.—June 22, 

From and after the passing of this Act 
it shall and may be lawful, and shall be 
deemed sufficient, to all intents and pur- 
pores whatsoever, for the conviction of 
any offender or offenders charged in any 
indictment with grand or petty larceny 
for or on account of stealing any minerals, 
or any timber, iron, or other materials, 
teed in or for the working of mines, being 
the personal property of any company or 


advent i th UDee. I 

urers Carrying on the 

ledge and aver that the mineral, tinhae 
iron, or other materials, so Stolen, are the 


property of some one or more of 
ners or adventurers in such ~ oP pert 


cern, and others his or their party 
co-adventurers, without naming such nin 
partners or co-adventurers. 


Cap. LXXIV. Forthe Purchase of 
certain Lands, T’enements, and Heredita. 
roe. or ee and Chatham, in the 

unty of Kent, for the Use of the Nap: 
aed 24. f Y the Nay; 

Cap. LXXV. To repeal the 
of Customs upon the j sealio . yw 
the United Kingdom of Rape Seed and 
Cole Seed, and to grant other Duwiies in 
lieu thereof.—June 24. 

Cap. LXXVI. For repealing the 
several Bounties on the Exportation 
Refined Sugur, from any purt of 4 
United Kingdom, ard for al owing other 
Bounties in lieu thereof, wntil the 5th 
Day of July, 1818.—June 24, 

ap. LXAXVIT. To repeal certain 
Duties granted by an Act passed in the 
last Session of Parliament, for repealing 
the Provisions of former Acts grauting 
exclusive Privileges of Trade to the South 
Sea Company.— Sune 24. 

Cap. LX XVI. For the better re- 
gulating and securing the Collection of 
the Duties on Paper tn Treland, and to 
prevent Frauds therein.—J une A. 

Cap. LXXIX. For repealing the 
Duties of Customs on Rape-Seed Cakes, 
Linseed Cakes, Bones of Cattle and other 
Animals, and of Fish, except Whale 
Fins, imported into Great Britain ; and 
for granting other Duties in lien thereof. 
—June 25. a 

Cap. LXXX. To enable the prime 
pal Officers and Commissioners of lus 
Majesty’s Navy resident on Foreign Sta- 
tions to grant Certificates of Stores or 
Goods, which may be sold by such Off- 
cers or Commissioners at such Foreign 
Stations.—June 25. , 

Cap. LXXXI. To alter the Period 
during which Manufacturers of Oil 
Vitriol are to deliver in their Accounts.— 
June 25. 

Cap. LXXXII. To render valid the 
judicial Acts of Surrogates of Vice Ad- 
miralty Couris abroad, durmg Vacan- 
cies in Office of Judges of such Courts.— 
June 25. 

Cap. LXXXIH. For piped 
the carrying of Passengers to aaj? 
the Islund of Revefounadland and Coast of 
Labrador.—June 25. of 

Master of Vessels to enter into Boat 
500L. not to take more Passengers than PY 
this Act allowed. Any 











“ ship or vessel having a 
os ve take passengers at the 
“¥ f one for every unoccupied space 
n i feet in length by two feet in 
ping six peing of the full perpen- 
peat | -t between the two decks; or 


pagers at 
hetween the C 
e deck, bems § 
* in breadth, and being the height of 


ee endicular above the cargo, 

“ vingindependent in either case of the 
ce which may be requisit e for the stow- 
." of the water and provisions and bag- 
seof the passenger's, and the full space 
fore mentioned shall accordingly be al- 
iptted for the accommodation of each pas- 


yenger 80 taken on-board. 
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_Every such ship or vessel shall be fur- 
nished at the time of her departure to com- 
mence the voyage, with at least ten weeks 
supply of good and wholesome water, so as 
to furnish a supply of five pints of water 
per day for every such passenger, exclu- 
sive of the crew, and the said supply of 
water shail be stowed below the deck: 
and every such ship or vessel shall also be 
furnished with such a supply of provisions 
as will aiford an allowance for every such 
passenger, exclusive of the crew, « ug 
the said period of ten weeks, of one pound 
of bread or biscuit, and one pound of beef, 
or three quarters of a pound of pork per 
day, and also two pounds of flour, three 
pounds of oatmeal, or three pounds of peas. 
or pearl barley, and half a pound of butter, 
weekly; the weekly allowance to coms 
mence on the day the vessel puts to sea, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


EL  — 


EVERAL years ago we had the 

satisfaction, in a communication 
direct from Mr. Rosert FuLton, to 
lay before our readers the particulars of 
bis frst experiments on the application 
ofsteam-engines to marine navigation ; 
and we have this month the pleasure of 
ubmitting to them a new application of 
muscular force for the same purpose, 
by Mr. Hart, of Philadelphia. Instead 
oa steam-engine of so many horses’ 
power, this gentleman has introduced 
the force of the horses themselves, as 
cueaper than steam. engines, and as free 
fom the accidents which, from mis- 
management, have attended steam- 
engines on confined and crowded decks. 
These vessels, so impelled, he proposes 
to call TEAM-BOATS, instead of sTEAM- 
hoaTs; and he has already built one six ty- 
ix feet long and forty-one fect wide, 
which he runs with success as a ferry- 
wat. He advertizes that he will build 
bats to run any distance by aniial 
power as fast as by steam, and at half 
heexpence. To his advertisement is 
peixed a representation of hia ‘T'eam- 
WaT, Which we have copied. 





Another TEAM-BoAT has been con- 
structed at Newburg, by Messrs. Car- 
PENTER, LAWRENCE, and DEMINT; she 
is sixty-two feet long and forty-two feet 
wide, propelled by eight horses, and 
capable of carrying ten loaded waggons 
at a time, 

We learn from the Dublin papers 
that Steam-packets now navigate be- 
tween Port Patrick and Ireland; and 
that others are preparing to navigate be» 
tween Dublin and Holyhead. 

Among other novelties in this way, a 
vessel] navigated by Steam was about to 
leave New York for Petersbargh, when 
the last pees leit that country; and 
such is the confidence in her success, 
that a diplomatic character had engaged 
a passage in her.—T'o make progress at 
sea, independently of fair winds, is a 
result which a few years since was little 
‘expected. How many changes in naval 
architecture and warlare mast be con- 
sequent on it?) May it not render 
existing navies useless? This exten- 
sive yoyage is in fulfilment of a contract 
made with Mr, FuLton by the Emperor 
of Russia, allowing him the exclusive 
navigation of steam-boats in the Rus- 
sian empire for twenty-five years. 

A new application of IRON in the 
streets of the metropolis has, for some 
weeks, excited considerable attention. 
Instead of paving the streets with stone, 
it is proposed to pave them with square 
picces of cast-iron, suitably shaped, 
roughed, and dove-tailed. The expe- 
riment has already been tried on the 
south side of Blacktriars’-bridge, and 
has so far succceded, that we Icarn it is 

. intended 
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intended to pave some streets im the 
eity in this manner, under the auspices 
of the patriotic Lord Mayor, and to 
begin with Wood-street. As we pre- 
sume there can be no doubt but this 
plan will answer, we may congratulate 
the despairing iron-masters and their 
workmen on a new market for iron; 
and all large towus, on an immense 
saving of expence in paving their 
streets with stones, and on a great di- 
minution in the dust and dirt which 
now arise from their friction and wear. 
It is computed that an iron pavement, 
well adjusted, will endure for twenty 
years in a great thoroughfare ; whereas, 
it is too well known that a stone pave- 
ment requires repairs and re-adjusting 
two or three times in the year, and re- 
newing every three or four years. The 
pieces laid down in Blackfriars’-road 
resemble a batch of eight or nine rolls, 
as taken from the oven, and they are 
united like the parts of a dissected map, 
without interstices or even palpable 
joints. During many weeks, under 
every kind of load, and the roughest 
usage, the firmness of this mass has 
been undisturbed, and no doubt remains 
of the success of the experiment. 

Besides this new and extensive appli- 
cation of [Ron, another has presented it- 
self in the Colonnades of the Opera- 
house, which, instead of being composed 
of the perishable materials of stone, 
wood, or plastered brick, have been cast 
in iron; and recommend themselves to 
admiration, not less by their beauty and 
precision than by the defiance they set 
to the ravages of time. 

It appears froin the Appendix to the 
Fourth Report of the Bible Society, that 
the Icelandic Scriptures, distributed by 
the personal exertions of the Rev. E, 
Henderson, have been gratefully re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of Iceland ; 
that the Societies of Gothenburgh, 
Westeras, and Gothland, which have 
now become Auxiliaries to the National 
Bible Society at Stockholm, are all ac- 
tive within their respective circles; that 
of the thirteen editions of the Scriptures, 
in whole, or in part, printing in Russiaat 
the last General Meeting, eight have 
been completed, the remainder are in 
progress, and some nearly finished, 
making altogether, at least, 110,000 co- 
pies, actually in the press. ‘The Russian 
Society is printing the New Testament 
in the language of Moldavia, a dialect of 
the modern Greek, for the inhabitants of 
that country and Wallachia; and the 
Missiouarics established at Astrachan, 
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are engaged in an edition of Pee L 
ition 

St. Luke in the Tartar sen of 
edition of 5,000 copies of the New a 
tament in the Samogitian dialect js ot 
in hand. The Russian Auxiliaries 
Astrachan and Theodosia occup A 
portant stations; the former wil} tines 
its attention to Persia, Georgia, and the 
countries to the east of the Caspian ; 
whilst the latter extends its views to th, 
Crimea, and even to Asia Minor A 
translation of the Bible into the modern 
Russian language, promoted by the Em- 
peror, has been resolved upon. The last 
Report noticed, that the number of Bi. 
ble Socicties within the United States of 
America amounied to sixty-nine ; it ap- 
pears their number is now increased to 
one hundred and fifteen. The Esqui- 
maux are now in possession of the four 
Gospels. The translation of the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
has also been finished, and will be printed 
as soon as convenient. The Committee 
have sent a supply of 200 Dutch Bibles, 
and an equal number of Testaments, for 
the use of Christian Hottentots at Be- 
thelsdorp, in Southern Africa; and 
they have also supplied the Rev. Mr. 
Latrobe with 200 Dutch Testaments for 
distribution in that country. At Yon- 
groo, in Southern Africa, a disposition 
appears among the Mahomedans to re- 
ceive the Scriptures in the Arabic lan- 
guage. The Committee have under- 
taken to print the Gospel of St. Matthew 
in the Bullom language. ‘The transac- 
tions in the eastern part of the world 
continue to preserve their importance, 
both with respect to the multiplicity of 
their objects, and the zeal and perseve- 
rance with which they are carried ot. 
The printing of the Persian and Arabic 
New Testaments are among the objects 


which occupy the attention and funds of 


the Corresponding Committee. The 
Gospel of St. John has been translated 
into the Bengalee language. The rest 
due of an edition of 5000 Talmul New 
Testaments have been sent to Madras 
for distribution; they were thankfully 
received, ‘Fhe Malayalim version . 
the Four Gospels has been distribute 
among the members of the Syrian 
Church. The publication of the Arme- 
nian Bible hitherto unavoidably 4 
layed,-it is hoped, will be completed in 
the beginning of next year. The = 
mand for the Portuguese Scriptures, °Y 
the Roman Catholics in India, has very 
considerably increased. Even among 


‘ests: ‘a: Portuguese 
the priests at Goa; 1000 Testaments 
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room have been sent to Calcutta 

Bombay respectively ; and, to the 
lace, 300 Arabic Bibles, for cir- 
pei chiel y among the Mahomedans 
1 The Four Gospels have 
d in the Pali; = in the 
entire New ‘Testament. 
a ct va Rev. Mr. Morrison 
4 nearly circulated the 2,000 co- 
Chinese translation of the 


jy Surat. 
bee finishe 


ies of his 
"Testament, has entered upon a 
‘odecimo edition. Of the Arabic Bi- 


Testaments sent to Java, a very 
pats number have been sold and 
ne of the merchants and Sheiks are 
described, as sitting in company whole 
aights together, reading them with the 

est eagerness and attention, The 
Hissionaries at Eimeo, in the South 
Seas, under the patronage of the London 
issionary Society, have translated the 
Gupel of St. Luke into the Taheitan 
mage. The general statement of 
the copies of the Scriptures, issyed from 
Varch 31, 1815, to March 31, 1816, is— 
138,168 Bibles—110,068 ‘Festaments ; 
making the total issued, from the com- 
mencement of the Institution to the last 
mentioned period, 654,427 Bibles— 
$28,546 Testaments; in all, 1,482,973 
copies, exclusive of about 75,500 copies 
crenlated at the charge of the Society, 
fom depositories abroad ; making a total 
of one million, five hundred and fifty- 
even thousand, nine hundred, aud se- 
renty-three copies, already circulated by 
the British and Foreign Bible Socicty ! 
_Itis a fact important to the general 
wtroduction of Gas Liguts, that the 
unell which sometimes arises from their 
Wse is hot owing to the combustion, but 
some imperfection in the apparatus 
wd pipes, which allow part of the gas 
Weseape otherwise than at the orifice of 
combustion, Whenever such smell 
inses, if piece of lighted paper be car- 
along the pipes, it will set on fire 
escaping gas, and discover the place 
i imperfection. Nearly half London 
willbe illuminated by gas this winter, 
the other half as'soon as pipes can 
iddown, About ten country towns 
we completely illuminated in this way, 
: Companies are formed, and arrange- 
. making, for wholly illuminating 
» Sixty more. During the Lord 
ors dinner in Guildhall, on the 9th 
. VF. 2000 gas lights spread the white 
‘ tof day, and the genial warmth of a 
bind Without smell or effluvia of any 


ated uw’s npg are arranging 
: 0om at the Briti 
Moynizy Mas. No, ol. — 
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and, with those from Phygalia, will 
open to public inspection x: a few rote 
The suite of rooms, including the 
Townley collection, the Egyptian anti- 
quities, the Elgin collection, and the 
Phygalian, will then be the richest in 
ancient sculptures in the world, and 
form a proud attraction of the metro« 
polis, which may be visited, free of cost, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
during nine months of the year, 

Sir JaAMEs Mackintosn’s History 
of Great Britain, from the epoch of the 
English to that of the Vrench Revolu- 
tious, is, we are assured, in considerable 
progress, and will not exceed four vo- 
lumes in quarto. We are glad to ob- 
serve that he acknowledges the receipt 
of many valuable documents; and we 
hope every aid will be afforded to en- 
able him to render a work perfect in 
point of materials, which, in point of 
principle, will, we are confident, be wors 
thy of national favour. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, by Ricuarp Bricut, M.D. 
are printing in one volume quarto, with 
cngravings. 

An Historical Account of the Disco- 
veries and Travels in Africa, by the late 
JOHN LEYDEN, M.D, enlarged and con- 
tinued, together with a view of the pre- 
sent state of that Continent, are an- 
nounced by HuGH Murray, = esq. 

Mr. WALTER Scott, whose literary 
productions in verse fill eleven large vo- 
lumes (over and above his ill-omened 
Waterloo), and whose original or anno- 
tated prose works exceed fifty volumes, 
surprises his friends by announcing a 
new History of Scotland, from the earliest 
records to the year 1745, in three vo- 
lumes octavo. While Mr. Scott writes. 
so well as he often has written, and 
while he does not Jend his powerful ta- 
lents to flatter the mischievous prejudices | 
of weak princes, we think his works can-, 
not be too extensive or various. 

Proposals are in circulation for pub- 
lishing by subscription, in two volumes 
octavo, Familiar Lectures on Morak. 
Philosophy, dedicated to the gentlemen 
who have been his pupils, by JouN 
Prior Estuin, LL.D. comprising 
Moral Philosophy; Personal Morality ; 
Social Morality; the British Constitu- 
tion ; Divine Morality; Public Worship, 
Religious Establishments ; &e. ke. 

Dr. KeNnTIsH is preparing a new and. 
enlarged edition of his valuable Treatise, 
on Scalds and Burns. meee: 

Mr. L. Evans, of haar: oars rd 

Iwich, has fayoured Us 
Academy, — . ’ with 
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with his observation of the Sun’s Eclipse, 
November 19, 1816: he 4 


Beginning of the Eclipse,? , 4 4s 
inean time, 5 

End of ditto, mean ditto, . 10 19 46 

Duration, . . 1 Sap 'S 


Latitude of the Observatory 51° 29 7°6" 
longitude, 13” east. 


We have received from Mr. Lorrt 
the following particulars, observed by 
himself and Mr. Acron, of Ipswich ; 
together with some miscellaneous obser- 
vations, which we are obliged to defer 
till our next :— 

Eclipsis a ro 
N. 20h. 30’ 30’ ‘Temp. V. Coa 
= 20h. 16’ 9” Ftcom. sth — - 


—iod.8h.16 Civ. T. cepit. 
58} Sol gibbosé falcatus ; et 
age me ge ards 
ncet, horizonti paral- 
lelus. 
2th. 21’ ® 


Macularum interior obscutata: 
23 $9" Secunda; 
26’ 5" Tertia; que et extima glo- 
meratarum, 
28%' Sol velut Luna trima: Obscu- 
ratio Maxima. 
33’ Eclipsis minor incepit. 
*20h. 30’ == 10£h. Macularum intima emer. 
sit ; 
32’ Secunda glomeratarum emersit. 
Sif’ = Tertia plené emersit ; et ali- 
quantum a Luna distat. 
45t clips. C.L. observante, finita. 
444'¢ Sol, Actono observante, pror- 
sus emersit, 

Duratio eclipseos secundum illam prio- 
rem observationem—?2h. 12 30”. 

Juxta illam posteriorem—2h. 13’ 45”, 
Telescopio potentiori Fides igitur adhe- 
benda; quanquam et meum sit egregié 
officio functum., 

Horologium meum portatile post Eclip- 
sin finitam ad tempus solare est correctum., 

A new work on France, by Lapy 
MORGAN is expected to appear early in 
January ; it will inclade a general view 
of the actual state of that country. 

A new novel may speedily be expect- 
ed from the pen of Mr. Gopwin, under 
the title of MANDEVILLE, a domestic 
story of the seventecuth century. 

Mr. 'T. Dispin is preparing for the 
press, the posthumous Dramatic Works 
of the late lamented and ingenious Mr. 
BenJAMIN THOMPSON; they will be pub- 
lished by subscription, for the benetit of 
his widow and six children. 

An account is printing of the singular 





* Seu 10h. Temp. Civ. seu popul, 
t ‘T.S, seu apparens 28’ 40", 4 
$ we 5. 29’ 53”. 


Habits and Character of the p » 
the Ponga Islands, in the Pacific (on™ 
by Mr. Wittiam Mariner, who 2° 
mained wy SA a. years a constant “a 
sociate of the king and i 

of chiefs. . the higher clas 

A literal translation, with th 
interlined, is printing in ary 
Life and Exploits of the ingenious 
Knight, Don Quixore pe La Mancna; 
composed by Michael de Cervantes 
Saavedra; from the Madrid edition, 

Mr. Ricu, author of the interestj 
Description of the Ruins of Babylon, 
near Hella, has returned to Bagdad 
where he is about to engage in new 
investigations, 

A descriptive Catalogue of Recent 
Shells, with particular attention to the 
synonymy, by L. W. DiLiwyvy, F.RS, 
F.L.S, is nearly ready for publication, 

Mr. Bewick is engaged on a set of 
cuts for a new edition of Esop’s Fables, 

A fifth volume, in foolscap octavo, is 
preparing of Lord Byron’s Works; con- 
taining the Siege of Corinth, Parisina, 
Fare Thee Well, Monody on Sheridan, 
and several other poems. 

A History of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal, by Rosert Sovtuey, 
esq. Poet Laureat to the Court of Great 
Britain, is preparing, in two volumes 
quarto. 

Selected Beauties of British Poetry, 
with lives of the poets, critical disserta- 
tions, and an essay on English Poetry, 
are in preparation by THomas Camp- 
BELL, esq. 

A Narrative of a Residence in Bel- 
gium during the Campaign of 1815, is 
printing. feR ‘ 

Mr. W. Girrorp is preparing an edi- 
tion of the Plays and Poems of James 
Shirley, now first collected and chrono- 
logically arranged, and the text carefully 
collated; with occasional notes and & 
biographical and critical essay. 

The Rev, W. N. DARNELL is printing 
a volume of Sermons on Practicab 
Subjects. 

Dramas, by Sir James Bianp Bur- 
GEss, bart. are printing in two volumes. 

Barron Frexp, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, is printing, in two octavo 
volumes, a Practical ‘Treatise on the 
Commeréial Law of England. ‘ 

Mr. Mactacu.an, of Aberdeen, will 


soon publish a volume of Medical Effu- 


sions. 
Family Annals, or the Sisters, § 
printing by Mrs. Mary Hays, author 


of the Brothers, and Female Biograpit 








1816.) ; 
next will be published, 
yas and Remiains of the late Rev. 

‘es Buck, collected and arranged 

by Dr. JOHN STYLES, from his papers ; 
ip sed with observations illus- 

‘ve of his character. 
"ae is in the press, of Memo- 

ums of a Residence in France in the 
Winter of 1815-16; including remarks on 
French society and manners, with a de- 

‘tion of the catacombs, and notices 
gf some other objects of curiosity and 
yorks of art not hitherto described. 

Mrs, ANNE PLUMPTRE is engaged in 

writing an account of her Residence in 

freland in 1814 and 15; it will consist 

of aquarto volume, embellished with a 

it of the authoress, from a picture 

by Northcote, and with several engra- 

ings of rematkable scenery in Ireland, 
from original drawings. 

A Series of Letters is preparing for 
publication, written by Philip Dormer, 
earl of Chesterfield, to Mr. Arthur Stan- 
hope, relative to the education of Philip, 
the late earl, 

The works of the late Professor 
Robison, on Practical Philosophy, are 
in the press, and will be enriched by a 
complete history of the steam engine, 
contributed by Mr. Warr, of the Soho. 

The State Lottery, a dream, by Sa- 
wuEL Roserts; also, Thoughts on 
Wheels, a poem, by James Montco- 
NERY ; are printing in one volume, 

A periodical work will appear in Ja- 
nuary, to be continued every two months, 
uder the title of the Correspondent, 
intended to consist of letters, moral, po- 

cal, and literary, between eminent 
Writers in France and England. 

P interesting and valuable Travels 

Mr. Lecu, M.P. for Newton, beyond 
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Great Cataracts of Egypt, in com- 
pany with Mr. SMELT, will be published_ 
in afew days, 

Mr. Leign Hunt has in the press a 
new volume of poems. 
: Mr. Gounanb will shortly publish, the 
lements of Design, 


The Rev. RoBert STEVENS is’ pro- 
another volume of Sermons. 
i —— called, the Scientific 'Tourist 
ngland, Scotland, and Wales, is in 
Preparation, 
Tales of My Landlord, collected and 
by JepIpIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, 
don Master and parish-clerk of Gan- 
tugh, are printing, in 4 vols. 12mo. 
the Rennicte Course of Instruction in 
' ments of Fortification; originally 
lended for the use of the Royal Engi- 


wer Department, by Lieut-Co), C. W, 
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Pastey, R.E. F.R.E. will soon appear, 
in two volumes, octavo. 

The System of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, by the late Dr. John Robison, 
LL.D., with notes and illustrations, 
comprising the most recent discoveries 
in the Physical Sciences, by Davip 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S.E. will soon 
appear, in four volumes octavo, with nu- 
merous plates. 

Mr. Monney, the humane and phi- 
lanthropic author of Considerations on 
Prisons, has in the press a new edition 
of his tragedy of Caractacus; with preli- 
minary remarks on English dramatic 
tragedy, including a blank-verse gamut, 
and strictures on theatrical committees, 
managers, and players. 

One of the most eminent artists of 
the British school of drawing in water- 
colours, Mr. JouN VARLEY, proposes to 
furnish a series of instruction in this art 
in twelve numbers, entitled, the Prin- 
ciples of Landscape Design. Four 
numbers have already been published, 
and justify the expectation that the au- 
thor’s talents had raised, 

A gentleman at Cardiff is about te 
publish a translation into the Welsh 
language of Mr. Arthur Young’s justly 
celebrated Farmer’s Calendar. 

A volume is preparing by a Mr. 
CHURCHILL, of Corrections, Additions, 
and Continuations to Dr. Rees’s great 
Cyclopedia. ‘This may be attempted 
without impeaching the fidelity, skill, 
or care of the learned editor; because 
time itself will render such corrections 
needful ; and perhaps no man is so well 
qualified as himself to correct his own 
vast work in a supplementary volume, 
if his health fortunately permitted. 

The Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica proceeds with interest. Mr, 
Ducatp Stewart has finished his Views 
of the History of Abstract Philosophy, 
in two Parts; and PROFESSOR PLAY- 
FAIR will speedily commence, in Part 3, 
his Views of the History of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences. _No 
literary plan could be better conceived 
than such a series by such able writers 5 
but we caution the compilers of the 
future introductions to beware of 3 
fault, too often commited by the acute 
Mr. STewART, of obtruding their own 
fallible opinions as standards of truth, 
and as couclusive of any point in dis- 
Historians of the sciences seem 


fully and fairly the doc- 
und to state fully reaagge A oe gp 


their own repre of those doc- 


frines to submn y'S othes 
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other doctrines of any school of philo- 
sophy, however orthodox, plausible, or 
popular. , 

A new edition of the Antiquarian Ca- 
binet is publishing in numbers, each 
containing ten plates, printed on royal 
octavo, each plate forming a head-piece 
to the description. 

It affords us heartfelt satisfaction to 
find that those infamous London News- 
papers, which owed a temporary ascen- 
dency to their willing instrumentality in 
keeping in countenance the unchristian 
passions which gave rise to the late 
unhappy wars, and in perpetuating the 
delusions which enabled wicked mini- 
sters to continue them, are at length 
treated by the public with the neglect 
and scorn which they have so long 
merited. Two of the chief of them are 
well known to have fallen in sale from 
7 and 8000 per day, to numbers below 
3000; and what is more fatal to the 
sordid views of their unprincipled pro- 
git the fact of their reduced sales 

eing well understood by advertizers, 
their advertisements have palpably di- 
minished in an equal proportion. Never 
were a peuple so abused as the Eng- 
lish nation have been by these venal 
writers; and it is the duty of all public- 
spirited men to assist in depriving them 
of the power to renew their crimes. At 
the same time, it is proper to state, that 
those proprietors who performed the 
duties of the public press with as much 
integrity as the follies of the day would 
prudently admit, have not been subject 
to this revulsion of public opinion, and 
continue to maintain their sale and 
general ponents, in a degree which 
proves the worth of the golden adage, 
that “ honesty is always the best policy.” 

Dr. Mason, of New York, now in 
this country, is about to publish a work 
entitied, a Plea for Catholic Com- 
munion. 

A weekly publication, entitled, the 
Literary Bee, or the new Family Libra- 
ry, will appear within a few days: it 
will consist of moral and critical essays, 
sketches from history, classical tales, 
poems, descriptions of remarkable ruins 
and of sublime and beantiful scenery, 
with pictures from real life, and essays 
on the manners and customs of different 
nations, hy some of the best British and 
foreign writers of the present age, 

P A work, in thirty plates, with descrip- 
ions, Is preparing, of the C ; 
the Netherlands. " eer 

Mr. Foster is engaged on an elaho- 
rate work on the Generic Forms of the 


[Dee, 1 
Crania of Animals, with a y; 
further illustration’ of these - the 
of Craniology. omen 
Messrs, NeTLAM and Gites arg 
making arrangements for a trigonom 
trical survey (founded on the basis of 
Col. Mudge’s and Capt. Coleby's Tria 
, ‘i Te 
gles) ” ; New Map of the County Pa. 
atine of Lancaster, on a : 
to the mile. some of sain 
The readers of the Monthly Magaz; 
recollect having perused " oficial an 
count of Governor Macquarrie’s attempt 
to explore the country lying west of the 
Blue Mountains, forming the bounda 
of the settlements in New South Wales 
and of the interesting discoveries to 
which it led. The passes had been 
cleared, and the scite of a town has been 
fixed in the centre of a fertile and beau- 
tiful country. He instructed Mr, Evang 
to continue the journey, and explore as 
far to the west as his means of trans. 
porting previsions, the nature of the 
country, and such unforeseen obstacles 
as travellers are exposed to, would per- 
mit. That gentleman had safely re- 
turned, and his inquiries had proved 
highly successful. ‘The tract of country 
over which he travelled, consisted of a 
succession of rich and fertile valleys, 
separated by the interposition of hills 
covered with bark, pine, and other use- 
ful timbers; and abounding in pools and 
streams of water. He also fell in witha 
large river, full of fish, which, from its ap- 
pearance, promised to be navigable ata 
short distance. Mr. Evans’s tour ex- 
tended 155 miles to the southward; and, 
at its termination, a very rich level coun- 
try opened to view, offering, as far as the 
sight extended, no barrier to the progress 
of the traveller to the west. 
By the Report of the Police Commit 
tee, it appears that there were com- 
mitted to Newgate in three years as 


under :— 
1912, 1813. 18M. 


Felonies eeeeeeeeee1,452 1,511 1,497 
Misdemeanors -++-+++ 74 49 oo 
Assaults-ccccecscsee 3 +--+ 1 
Girls of 15, and under 19 - .. 
Boys of 15, and under 43 89 76 


—_ 








Totals «-++++1,591 1,458 1,678 
A course of Lectures has been deli- 
vered by Mr. Curtis, surgeon-aurist, 
Soho-square, on the Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Diseases of the Ear. In this 
course Mr. Curtis introduced a number 
of improvements on _ the instruments 
commonly used for assisting the faculty 


of hearing, particularly his artificis 
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rsons, which increase the 
hag pony T'o this defect he 
has added @ small tube, which, by con- 


ing the passage, occasions the sound 
with greater force. 

oe el enoeal conference of the 

hers in the connection of the late 


society, 
reachers :— 


jp Great Britain «++eeerererree 191,680 





the In{reland --seserrseeccrccsce® ie 

ary Ja France «++ ¢ ecevneee eereseeee “a 

les At Brussels eorecesecceeceeees 0 
to AtGibraltaree++eseeeeeees cece 63 
P At Sierra Leone eeoeeeeseogesee 129 

“t At the Cape of Good Hope «+++ 49 

ag InCeylon se+sseereeeeeserevers 50 

i Jn the West Indies peceeeeeceere 18,038 

ins Nova Scotia, &c. eecreseeeeeesese 1,824 
as 

- Total-seee+e+ 241,319 

he Number of members in America— 

es Whitesssseccceseeeeee0167,978 

T- Coloured ++ +eseeseenece 45,187 

A 911,165 

d 


y Total number: -- «452,484 
There are 725 regular travelling preach- 


" ers in Great Britain, 32 in Ireland, 96 
on foreign missions, and 704 in the Ame- 
" rican Methodist connexion. The in- 
i crease of the members in Great Britain 
! in the last year was 10,000, and in the 


West Indies 100. 

Notwithstanding the state of the 
country, and the scarcity of money, the 
well-selected library of Mr. Roscoe 
fetched 5,150; his prints 1,880/.; his 
drawings 738/.; and his portrait of Leo 
the Tenth 500 guineas. 

The Rev. W. Errrick is printing a 
new, perhaps the 1260th, attempt to 
explain the alledged period of 1260 
years, connected with some interpreta- 


ton of a passage of the historical book 


of Daniel, 

The locks of the canals east and west 
of Birmingham are said to prove that 
‘t.George’s Channel is fifty feet higher 
tan the German Ocean. 

Mr. SOTHEBY announces for sale the 
libraries of the late Rev. Charles Dun- 
ster, M.A.—of the late Robert Bland, 
ALD. F.A.S.—of the late Wm. Alex- 
ander, esq. I'.S.A. and L.S.; the entire 
collection of pictures, prints, and draw- 
ra of the late Wm. Alexander, esq. 
the library of the late Rev. T. Good- 
nee, LL.D, ; the duplicates of a noble- 
: ais library ; and a maichless collec- 
on of prints, the property of Thomas 
oyd, €sq. 
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A resumption of Cave’s original plan 
of a Magazine is announced, to be con- 
tinued every other Saturday, under the 
title of the Portfolio, Political and Lite- 
rary; being a general miscellany and 
collection of original and fugitive pro- 
ductions, including criticisms on new 
works, and select essays FROM THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

A physician announces Letters to a 


ercisc, &c.; with gencral remarks on the 
diseases of infancy. : 
RUSSIA. 

Among the deaths in Russia in 1814, 
were two persons, one between 145 and 
150 years old, and the other botwecn 
125 and 130. 

The city of Moscow is about half re- 
built; but, as the builders have been left 
at liberty to consult their own taste and 
convenience, it exhibits little improve- 
ment. The streets are as narrow ag 
before, and fine houses are joined by 
hovels. 

According to an enumeration of the 
population of Russia, made in 1806, the 
amount of the whole was 41,253,483, 
In this total were comprehended— 


Poles «-+e-+ese++ 6,075,044 
Finns- aeeeeteos «2,499,779 
Tartarse«eese eres 550,000 


Caucassians ++++++ 64,0089 
Samoiedes «++++«+ 12,000 
Mongols --++++++ 300,000 
Tribes «+++e++++++ 1,500,000 

There are at Petersburgh fourteen 
printing houses, of which three belong to 
the Senate, the Synod, and the War- 
office. ‘The others belong to the acade- 
mies, or to individuals; one prints in the 
Tartar language; another prints music. 
There are thirteen foreign booksellers; 
and about thirty Russian. There are 
also reading rooms. 

DENMARK. 

The valuable parchment MSS. which 
once formed part of the library of Baron 
Lebhn—namely,Sallust, Livy and Cicero’s 
Orations—have been described by Pro- 
fessor Birger Thorlacius, in his tract en- 

‘tled Tres Codices pergamini auctorum 
pote ex Biblistheca Kaas Lehraiana 
in Lallandia. According to this author, 
the Sallust contains Caialine’s conspi- 
racy, and the Jugurthan war; and the 
copy dates about the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
It is in fine preservation, and is come 
prised in sixty-one quarto leaven. The 
second MS., is in one hundred and se- 
yenty two leaves, smali quarto, contains 
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the Rhetorica ad Herennium, of the 
date of the thirteenth century, and is of 
French penmanship.—The Rhetorica 
forms the text, and is accompanied by a 
vocabulary of rhetorical synonyms. The 
third is a finely executed MS. copy of 
Valerius Maximus, and appears to have 
been written in Germany in the four- 
tcenth century. 

A clergyman of Iceland, named 
Jounson, has recently translated the 
Paradise Lost, of Milton, into Icelandic 
verse. 

FRANCE. 

We had hopes that there was some 
error in regard to the wicked suppression 
of the admirable literary journals of 
France—works which have effected so 
much for literature, while, by their able 
management, they have done so much 
honour to their editors and their coun- 
try. We are anxious to learn further 
particulars, but no language can ade- 
quately express our feelings on the bare 
announcement of the fact. 

A French merchant of Bourdeaux 
has equipped a vessel for the circum- 
navigation of the globe. It is described 
as a strong swilt-sailing vessel of 200 
tons burden, called the Bordelais, and 
will be commanded by officers of the 
French navy. 

A long ordonnance of Louis, on the 
subject of gencral Education, says—Can- 
tonal schools are to be established under 
the superintendance of gratuitous com- 
mittees, consisting of the local magis- 
trate and clergyman; and the principal 
of the district college, if any, to be sub- 
ject to the visitation of the superior 
clergy and magistrates. The children 
of the poor are to be taught gratuitously. 
The system of education is simple, and 
graduated from the first elements of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, to those 
attainments that may be useful in the 
avocations of ordinary life, such as men- 
suration, surveying, &c. Masters quali- 
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wey [Dee, i, 
fied to give instructions ace to th: 
system are ry be employed, at daw 
proportioned to their abilities ; 
distinct classes. nites, in thres 

We are enabled to state, : 
formation of our correspondent a “4 
that the various school-books, accord; 
to the original plan of the ; me 
system, and which are recognized in the 
volume called the T'uior’s Key, hayi 
been formally submitted to the com 
mittee of Public Instruction at Pay; 
are In consequence ordered to be 
translated into the French language 
and they are henceforward, with a trans. 
lation of the Tutor’s Key, to be intro. 
duced into the public schools of Frauce, 
We learn also, that the systems of Bet 
and LANCASTER are succeeding, and 
that the system of the latter for teaching 
needle-werk has been introduced into 
several schools in Paris, The eastern 
origin of these systems has not, however, 
escaped the notice of the Paris editors, 
who quote ancient books in the public 
library, which fully describe them. 

UNITED STATES. 

The proprietor of the Washington 
Museum advertizes for public view the 
Semale mummy, recently discovered in 
the great salt-petre cave. She appears 
to have been about five feet eight 
inches high, and of the most delicate and 
elegant symmetry. The bair is still on 
her head, some of her teeth remain, and 
the nails of her fingers and toes are 
perfect. In all probability she is as 
ancient as the immense mounds of the 
western country, which have so much 
astonished the world. 

Of the fifty-seven Members of Con- 
gress who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence on the 4th of July, 1776, 
it is stated that only five are now living, 
viz. John Adams, Wm. Ellery, Thos. 
M‘Kean, Charles Carrol, and Thomas 
Jefferson. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN NOVEMBER, 


With an HisToRICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
SR 


In that line of history which borders 
upon dissertation, Mr. Hoyland’s Histo- 
Tical Survey of the People called Gipsies, 
is a useful performance, as collecting to- 
gether the various scattered notices rela- 
tive to the past or present state of a race 
which, in its peculiarities, the existing 
form of society is rapidly doing away. 
It tends to prove, as might be expected, 
that, in Europe at least, these marked 


castes will not much longer be able to 
keep themselves from sinking mto 
gencral mass of society. 

Under the head Politics we may 
observe, that three or four pamphlets 
have appeared on various sides of the 
question, the merits of which, as they 
will be estimated decidedly by the aac 
dilections of the reader, we shall no 


dwell upon here, That address 


sit 


a ee Bo eo SS 
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1916. 
tard Grenville by Mr. ae sonore 

the most elaborate, and, upon the 
° the writer, the most able.—A 
pamphlet on the means_ of improving 
the condition of the poor is worthy of at- 
pation, with respect to the minor mea- 

«hich aid the care, but cannot 
apply the were’ of —, ye" 

‘by the bye, we are glad to per- 
ceive iat a publication, under the title 
of West-India Sketches, comes out from 
‘ime to time in numbers, of a single 

teach. Its object is to spread a 
err of the actual state of negro 
davery in the West Indies, by giving, 
dielly from authentic sources, passages 
shich forcibly depicture it. ‘The pre- 
ent No. V. consists of extracts from 
Dr. Pinckard ; and, satisfied as we are 
of the veracity and ability of the narra- 
for, they must convince all the world of 
the sad necessity of paying little atten- 
tion to the arguments of self-interest on 
the score of slavery, whether negro or 
European. 

In the benign regions of science and 
general information, we have to record 
wih pleasure the completion of another 
me se - _— aye soe = 

ening to a close, and whic 
will prove one of the most correct and 
ible compilations on record. A Latin 
sree “usm upon the Origin and 
“eq of Hieroglyphics, by Mr. J ames 
i etand acne rey pay o 
reat praise at the Univer- 
i as cee moa instance of youth- 
research and learning. 
most pacha production in 
Pography, is the life of the Rev. D. 
Bown, of Calcutta, drawn up by the 
Kev. C. Simeon. It proves Mr. Brown 
lo have been an ardent, yet meek and 
‘nsistent, divine of the established 
tiurch, Whose labours iu the conversion 
uid instruction of the natives of India 
uerit every praise, : 
With respect to Theology, much con- 
luversy is afloat between the Unitarian 
ra rye congregations, ‘I'he 
isputants of the present month are 
theRey, Ed iby 
— h at 3 Semece al OM a iellan, 
nitarian pastor of the same place. 
a Re on the Union of Truth, Reason, 
f Ta om by the Hon. and Rev. 
dons nour, point exceedingly at this 
eee composed chiefly in 
docty; the Trinity and other special 
of ines involved in it. The Sermons 
Preg Rev. Mr. Mayo, called Plain 
ke ching; and a-third volume by the 


" William Butcher, bearing the sy- 
: 1 
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honymous title of Plain Discourses, are 
of more general and practical utility. 
The Rey. Dr. Gleig, primate of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, has also sent 
out the first part of an improved edition 
of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible. 

Under Law, besides some yolumes of 
Reports by various hands, Mr. Schultes 
has favoured the world with an able 
treatise on that very fruitful source of 
litigation, the Propriety of Ground pro- 
duced by the Desertion of theSea. A 
Treatise on the Law of Slander, Libel, 
and Defamation, has also appeared, by 
Mr. Starkie, of Lincoln’s Inn ; being the 
third on this undefinable subject within 
a few years, all materially differing 
from each other in regard to the legal 
theory on that critical branch of ju- 
risprudence. 

In Medicine, an Essay on the Cause 
and Prevention of Diseases of the Liver, 
by Dr. Griffith; and a treatise on the 
Gout, by Dr. Scudamore, claim par- 
ticular attention. A Vindication of 
Edinburgh, as a School of Medicine, 
from the Aspersions of a Member of 
the University of Oxford, by Dr. Whal- 
ley, was scarcely wanted; but it is for 
the honour of Institutions to repel as- 
sailants, even when little is to be ap 
prehended. 

In Antiquity and the Fine Arts, it 
gives us pleasure to notice Mr. Neale’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Westmin- 
ster Abbey,’ the first part of which is 
published, containing forty pages of 
letter-press, and five engravings, three 
finished and two etchings. Each 
number, of which there are to be ten, is 
to contain the same proportion. The 
plates are to consist, as far as practi- 
cable, of ground plans of the building, as_ 
also of such of its parts, including mo- 
numents, as are remarkable for anti- 


uity or beauty. ‘ 
. We.now proceed te an article which, 


‘in Poetry, is by far the most distin- 


ished publication of the mouth, we 
ae the Additional Canto to Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, by Lord Byron, 
The first production of his lordship, af- 
ter circumstances so calculated to fix 
attention, cannot but excite great cu- 
riosity. In our opinion it will not be dis~ 
appointed, for a more beautiful and 
characteristic poem never issued from 
Lord Byron’s pen. The intelligent 
reader will mai 9 ny Ga) es 
awarders of praise have always 
Cas palm of merit to Childe Ha- 
rold over his other preductions, and we 
clearly think the present canto will re 
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firm that judgment. So far from avoid- 
ing the subject of his domestic unhappi- 
ness, Lord Byron openly alludes to it, 
commencing with the following beau- 
tiful stanzas :-— 


Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and 
heart? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes the 
smiled, 
And then we parted—not as nowwe part, 
But with a hope.—— 
Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; and onhigh 
The winds lift up their voices : I depart, 
WhitherIknownot; but the hour’s goneby, 
When Albion's lessening shores could 
grieve or glad mine eye, 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their 
roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoc’er it 
lead ! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as 
a reed, 
And the rent canvas, fluttering, strew 
the gale, 
Still must I on ; for fam as a weed 
Flang from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, 
to sai} 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the 
tempest's breath prevail. 


In various parts of the poem he de- 
scribes himself as one unfit to mix with 
general society ; and slightly hints at a 
youth so given up to “ phantasy and 
flame,” as to render alteration of charac- 
ter impossible. All this he will doubt- 
less hear of again through ten thousand 
channels. When he drops himself, the 
deep tone of feeling, of philosophy, and 
of exalted fancy, with which he treats of 
the themes suggested to him by the 
scenery he has recently encountered, 
is always affecting, but sometimes 
peculiarly grand. When it is added 
that Waterloo was one of them, much 
may be conjectured of no incon- 
siderable part of the poém. The follow- 
ing address to Bonaparte will shew the 
value of the appreciating gaze of a By- 
ron, as distinguished from that of mi- 
nor and sycophant poets. 


Conqueror andcaptive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild 
name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds 
an now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of 
Fame 


Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and be- 
waine 


[Dee, 1 
The flatterer of thy fie ‘a i, 
or wert ia thon 
god unto thyself ; nor less th 
‘To the astounded kingdoms all inca 
Who deem’d thee for a time whate’ 
thou did’st assert, 4 


Oh more or less than man—in hi 
ear with nations, flying fron om 
eld ; 
Now making monarch's necks 
stool, now 
More wry thy meanest soldier tanght to 
yield ; 
An empire thou could’st crush, command 
rebuild, ‘ 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor 
However deeply in men’s spirits skill'd, : 
Look through thine own, nor curb the 
lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted fate will leave 
the loftiest star. 


Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning 
tide 
With that untanght innate philosophy, 
Which, “7 it wisdom, coldness, or deep 
ride, 
Is gall and wormwocd to an enemy. 
When re whole host of hatred stood hard 
>] 
To ona and mock thee shrinking, thou 
hast smil’d 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye; 
When Fortune fied her spoil’d and fa 
vourite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon 
him piled. 
Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them 
mbition steel'd thee on too far te show 
That just habitual scorn which could com 
temn , 
Men and their thoughts; "twas wise te 
feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to 
use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow; 
*Tis but a worthless world to win or lose, 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such 
lot who chose. 


Lord Byron’s summing-up of the ef- 
fects of the French revolution, and some 
disappointment which subsequent ar- 
rangements have produced, is thus col 
veyed— 

But this will not endure, nor be endar‘d om 

Mankind have felt their strength, 4 

made it felt : ich 
They might have used it better, but, al 2 
By = vigour, sternly have ticy 
ealt 
On one another ; pity ceased to melt ans 
With her once nataral charities. 9" 


thy foot. 


they, 
Who in pn ible darkness caved at 
They- 


dwelt, 
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were not eagles, nourish’d with spies, who have misrepresented Napo- 


ap 
he ihen, at times, if they mis- 
took their prey‘ 
That deep wounds ever closed without a 
scat? 
The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal 
to wear ; “aie 
That which disfigures it; and they who 
war 
‘with theit own hopes, and have been 
vanquisl’d, bear 2G ae 
Gience, bat net sabinission jm his lair 
Fi’d Passion holds its breath, nutl the 
hour 
Which shail atone for years ; none need 
despatr : 
It came, it cometh, and will come—the 


power 
To punish or forgive—in one we shall be 
slower. 


The Banks of the Rhine, as well as 

the Lake of Geneva, and Rocks of 
Meilleric, so celebrated by Rousseau, 
jwuish Lord Byron with some very 
delightiul recollections and touches 
peuliarly his own. ‘Yowards the con- 
clusion he reverts again to self, and 
most patheticaily addresses his infaut 
daughter. 

Besides this production of Lord 
Byrou, a work calied the Poetie Mirror 
hs appeared, which contains very 
happy, sometimes grave and  some- 
limes humourous, iinitatious of the 
nade poets, including Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Cotoridge, Southey, Wil- 
vil and Horg. They are exccuted 
wih a strength and poetical facility 
wiicd lead the reader to regret that a 
poet sO Capabie, should coudesccud. to 
appear in wiasquerade, 

Ai, Warben, surgeon of the Nor- 
luumberland, has pailisied a very inte- 
Mslity, aud, abating some gross appeals 
0 the national vanity, au appatently 
Hest, representation of What passed in 


that ship iu ‘apendk 24248 : . . eee 
“Ep GUUS Tis nigetorious Voyage to 


M. Helena, with the rhodern ‘ihemis- 
lols, Mir. Warden wives the dic duce. 
Walt the nonsense and fatschoods with 
— the credulity of many, aud the 
nauguity Of otucrs, have jong been 
ait led Dy Our Venal news-wiiters ; 
ond he Gesci lus THE JMPEROR, during 
eres exile, to peas heroic in 
2d yy 4 + BewWas Sreat Mm prosperity: 
tad M4 unerous ancedotes, proves hii, 
rescat forte hiends-who ‘share’ ms 
persons saints be amiably disposed 
The auth ing 2 yiortous destiny. 
reports fre, Appears ut feast to make his 
diat lin from the Lase prejudices 
5 ange Littleton, and other 
“BHLY MAG. No. 291. 


~ 


‘Warden. 10s. 6d. 


in the Ecclesiast 
Commens, anh ip THE 
gates; by Jos. pillimor 
> 
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leon’s conversations; and his work, 
therefore, is entitled to respect. 


a oe 
ANTIQUITIES, 


‘HE History and Antiquities of the 


Abbey Courch of St. Peter, West- 


minster; by J. P. Nea). Part I. Royal, 
16s.—imp. il. 4s. 

Antiquarian -Lunerary, containing three 
bendred and twenty-seven highly finished 
Enugravings. Vols. I. HW. II. and LV. 
158, each. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Theoretic Arithinetic, in three Books; 
containing the Suabstanee of all that has 
been written on the subject by Theo of 
Smyrna, Nichomachus, lamblichus, Boe- 
iius, &e,; by T. Taylor. svo. 14s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Catalogue of Books recently pur- 
chased by Amanid and Bradford, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Writings of Mrs. Isabella Gra- 
ham. 8v0, 78. 


Memorial Sketches of the late Rev. 


David Brown, senior chaplain of the 

Presidency of Fort William. 8vo. 12s. 
The Memoirs and Writings of Miss 

Favuny Woodbury, of Baveley. 53. 


Memoirs of John Howard Payne, the 


American Roscins. 5s. 


A Biographicaland Critical Dictionary 


of Painters and Engravers; by Michael 
Bryan. .¥ vols. 4to, 5l. 5s.—on royal 
paper, 91. 


DRAMA, 
The Faro Table, or the Guardians: a 


Comedy ; by Joim Tobin, esq, 5s. 


Each for Himselt': a Farce. 1s. 6d. 
Watch word, or the Quito Gate: a Me- 


lo-dvamia, in two Acts, 1s, 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Souter’s new Arithmetical Tables, on a 


large Card. 6d. 


An Atlas for the Use of Schools; by 


Miss Wiikinson. 2 Parts, Syo, 7s. 6d. 


An Account of the Origin, Proceedings, 


Principles, and Results, of an Institution 
for teaehing Adults, 8vo, 4s. 6d.” 


An> Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 


on the tou Plan; with Notes, extracted 
‘4am the Grammar of the Verb, by the Au- 
thor of that Work. 2s. 


FINE ARTS. __ . 
Tondina Tnstrata. Nos. XXTIE XXIV, 


and XXV. bs. and 108, éd. 


HISTORY. 
A Historical Survey of the Customs, 


Habits, and Present State of the Gy psies : 
by John Hoyland; avthor of aa Kpitome 
of the History of the Workd, &c. By. 7s. 


Letters from St. Hetena; by William 
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An Essay on Aquatic Rights, intended 
as an Illustration of the Law relative to 
Fishing, and to the propriety of Ground 
er Soil produced by Alluvion or Derelic- 
¢ tion of the Sea ; by Henry Schuiltes. 5s. 

\ A Report of the Proceedings in the 
Case of an Appeal preferred by the Pro- 
vost and Scholars of King’s-college, Cam- 
bridge, against the Provost and Fellows of 
Eton-college ; by Philip Williams. 7s. 6d. 

The Law of Infancy and Coverture ; by 
Peregrine Bingham, A.B. 14s. 

Precedents of the Practical Forms rela- 
tive to Game and Fish, with some prelimi- 
nary Observations relative to the same ; 
by J. Chitty, esq. barrister-at-law. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Principal and 
Agent, with reference to Mercantile 
Transactions ; by Wm. Paley, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Tun. 8vo. 9s. . 
An Arrangement of the Accompts ne- 
~ eessary to be kept by Executors of Wills, 
&c.; by A. Hiclmore, esq. solicitor. 6s.6d. 
_ A Treatise ov the Law of Slander, Libel, 
“Scandalum Magnatum, and False Rn- 
mours ; by Tho. Starkie, esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn. 8vo. 18s. 

Reports of Cases argned and ruled at 
Nisi Prius, in the Courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, from the Sittings after 
Michaelmas Term to the Sittings after 
Trivity Term, 56 Geo. III. 1816 ; by Tho, 
Starkie, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, barrister-at- 
law. Vol. IL. 7s. 6d. 

A Summary of the Law on Penal Con- 
victions ; by Jolm Nares, esq. Inner Tem- 
ple. S8vo. 6s. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
Acts, passed Anno 1816, with Comments, 
Notes, and a copious index ; by ‘Thomas 
Walter Williams, of the Inmer Temple, 
esq. editor of the Quarto Digest of the 
Statute Law, William’s Justice, &c. 3s. 

MATHEMATICS, 

A Treatise on Spherics, comprising the 
Flements of Spherical Geometry, and of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry: toge- 
ther with a Series of Trigonometrical Ta- 
bles ; by D. Cresswell, M.A. fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on the projected Bill for 
restricting the Practice of Surgery and 
Midwifery to Members of the Royal Col- 
leges of London, Edinburgh, aud Dublin, 
and to Army or Navy Surgeons ; by a Ge- 
neral Practitioner. 1s. 6d. 

Aunals of Medicine, No. LIT. 

An Essay on the Common Cause and 
Prevention of Hepatitis and Bilions Com- 
plaints, as well in India as in Europe; b 
Chas. Griffiths, M.D. dep. insp. of hos 
tals, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Core of 
the Gout; by Ciarles Scudamore, M.D. 
Svo. 1s. 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Organic 


Lesious of the Heart and great Vessels ; 
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by J. N. Corvissart, M.D. : transla 
pee eo 8vo. 10s 6d. _— 
A Vindication of the Uni 
Edinburgh, as a School of Medicine “ 
the Aspersions of “ A Member of the Uni 
versity of Oxford :” with Remarks on Me. 


dical : 
ms — 3 by Lawson Whalley, M.D, 





the ta wrermahanel, 

The New clopedia, or Uni 
Dictionary of Avts, ciences, ao oe 
ture; by Abraham Rees, M.D. F.R.S, 
F.L.S. &c, Vol. XXXIV. Part I. 4to, 1 
—royal paper, 11. 16s. ‘., 

_A respectful Appeal to the Considers, 
tion and Justice of the Mayor, &c. of Lop. 
don, on behalf of their Fellow Citizens of 
— 3 by David Hughson, LL.D, 

. 6d, 

A Meteorological Journal and Barome. 
trical Diary, upon a new Plan, for the 
Year 1817. 4to. 3s. 

The Identity of Junius with a distin. 
guished ee Character established, 

a variety of Facts, and by the Speeches o 
Lord Chatham in 1770, “1s, ’ 

West-India Sketches. No. V. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LITI. 6s, 

The Quarterly Review, No. XXX. 6, 

The Pamphleteer, No. XVI. 

The British Review, No. XVI. 8vo. 6s, 

Encyclopedia Londinensis. The Four. 
teenth Volume. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1814. 8vo. il. is. 

Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura ; 
conscripsit Jacobus Bailey, B.A. Col.Trm. 
Schol. 3s. 6d. 

The present Peerage of the United King- 
dom for 1817. 7s. 6d. 

Letters on the constrained Celibacy of 
the Clergy of the Church of Rome. 
8v0. 10s, 

Crutwell’s Housekeeper’s Accompt- 
Book for the Year 1817. 4to, 2s. 

Crosby’s Complete Family Journal, or 
Housekeeper’s Account-Book, for the 
Year 1817. 4to, 2s. ; 

Juvenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and 
Interesting Facts of Children and Youth ; 
by John Bruce, i¢mo. 4s. 

A Companion to the Ball Room:— 
containing about 300 Country Dances, 
Reels, Hornpipes, and Waltzes, with Fi- 
gures adapted; by ‘Thomas Wilson. 
i2mo. 8s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Cos 
tume: a Tale ; addressed to the Author 0 
Glenarvon, by an old Wife of twenty 
Years. i?mo. 4s. 

The Revealer of Secrets; by the “ 
thor of Substance and Shadow, &c. 1% 
igmo,. 15s. 

Spanish Tales : translated from Le me 
and selected from other Authors, a 4 
are contained a Deville, 3 ¢ — 
Grenada, Saragoza, Seville, M * aaah 
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i ge. &e.; by Mrs. Fred. Layton. 


il, 18. 
sat ee » of Comfort, or the Old 
Ry les the Married Woman ; by Mrs. 

_ 1gmo. 158. 
1 apt Fitzalice and the Caledo- 
fa A a Remance j by om Bre- 
_19mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 
7 doer Man and his Son, a Tale ; the 
pace a Fable ; and a Word for the 


jini r) 58. 
vr PORTRY. 
Yhilde Harold's Pilgrimage. Third 


oe Sanday School; by S. Whitchurch. 


} . 6d. 
oo the Death of Mr. Sheridan, 
spoken at Drury-lane Theatre. 18. 

The Poetic Mirror, or the Living Bards 
Britain. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Iuflnence of Genius, a Poem ; by 
jus. Brydges Williams. 8vo. 6s. 

Vesses to the Memory of the late James 
Reynolds, of Bristol ; by Jas. Montgomery, 


“{ Wreath from the Wilderness ; being a 
election from the Metrical Arrangements 
eAccola MontisAmeeni. 4s. 6d, 
Euripides Alcestis Burlesqued ; by Issa- 
sar Styrke, gent. 8vo. 48, 6d. 
Shots at the M—re. 4s. 
POLITICS. 
y~ Aletter to Lord Grenville on the Dis- 
“tres of the Couptry ; by John Wheatley, 


« 8 

A Letter to the Duke of Kent npon the 
Revulsions of ‘Trade, and our sudden 
Transition from a System of extensive War 
toaState of Peace. 3s. 

y Remedies proposed, as certain, speedy, 
adeffectnal, for the Relief of our pie- 
vat Embarrassments ; by an Independent 

\ Gentleman. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

England may be extricated frem her 
Diticulties, consistently with the strictest 
Priuciples of Poliey, Honour, aud Justice; 
byaComntry Gentleman. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Phillips’ Speech on the Dethrene- 
nent of Napoleon, the State of Ireland, 
Parliamentary Reform, &c.-&e.; deli 
ered at the Public Dinner given to him 

_ it Liverpool, @ct. 31. 8yo. 6d. 

. National Difficulties practically ex- 

d; by a Member of the Lowestofft 
ook Club, 29, 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Yeans of Improving the Condition of 
Poor, in Morals and Happiness, consi- 

“ed ina Lecture, delivered at the Minor 

lite; by T. Williams, 2s. 6d. 
ay Sinking Fund ; a Letter to the Right 

oa, G, Canning. 1s. 

Two Letters to the Right Hon. Earl of 

sid on ihe Wool Question. 

A THEOLOGY. 

- Letter to the Society of Christians 
“a by the Name of the United Bre- 
My G.F. Bromhead. 4s. 
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Farewell Sermons of some of the most 
eminent Nonconformist Ministers, de- 
livered at the — of their Ejectment 
by the Act of Uniformity, in the year 
1662: to which is prefixed a historical and. 
bengragtlen! Preface, 115. 

nitarianism, or what may be called 
Improved Socinianism, examined and ex- 
posed in Remarks on Mr. Awbrey’s Ex- 
amimation of Mr. Harries’s Treaties re- 
specting the Deity of Jesus Christ ; by John 
Popkin. 2s, 

Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible; 
corrected and imptoved, by the Right 
Rev. Geo. Gleig, LL.1). F.R.S.E. F.S.8.A. 
primate of the Scotch Episcopal Church: 
and dedicated, by permission, to his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Part 
I. demy 4to. 7s.—roya! 4to. 9s. sewed, 

Plain Preaching, or Sermons for the 
Poor, and for all Ranks; by the Rev. R, 
Mayo. igmo, 6s. 

nitarianism a Seriptural Creed: occas 
sioned by the Pamphlets of Mr. Law and 
Mr. Baxter in Detence of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity; by T. C. Holland, minister of 
the ia Congregation in Preston. 
1s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Divinity of our Bless. 
ed Saviour, in answer to some Letters by 
Mr. T.C. Holland, in which that Doctrine 
was attacked; with Remarks on the Per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost; by the Rev. 
Edw. Law, A.M. 4s. 

A Form of Family Prayers, selected and 
arranged for the Use of a Family, psinci- 
pally consisting of young Persons. 2s, 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition 
of the Prophecies which relate to the two 
Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 1260 
Years now recently. expired; together 
with Remarks upon the Revolutionary 
Antichrist, proposed by Bishop Horsley 
and the Rev. G. 8. Faber; by W. Ettrick, 
A.M. 38vo. 12s. 

Sermons, by the late Cha. Wesley, A.M. 
Svu. 7S. ’ 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, 
and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the 


_Established Church of England and Ire- 


land: preached in the Years 1814, 1815, 
and 1816; by the Hon, and Rev. Edward 
John Turnour, A.M. 8vo. 12s, 

A Scriptural Exposition of the Church 
Catechism; by a Clergymap. 1s. or 
10s. 6d, a dozen, sewed, 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Coun- 
try Congregation; by the Rey. William 
Butcher, M.A. Vol, TIL. 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
The three Volumes, 15s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
ravels in Upper ltaly, Tuscany, and 

e Ecclesiastical State, ina Series of Let- 
ters written to a Friend in the Years 1807 
and 1808: to which are added a few 
occasional Poems; by Baron d’Uklanski. 
2 vols. igme. 11. 13, 
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A select collection of the most favorite and 
popular Airs, with Variations, Rondos, 
Walizes, §e.-&e.; composed and arranged 
for the Harp, Guitar, Lute, or Lyre, and 
dedicated to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales; by M. 
Levien, 5s. 

‘Tis seldom that we have met with 

so great a variety of articles of this 
kind in the same number of pages, as 
are presented to us in this publication. 

The airs, or tunes themselves, are given 

with an unadorned simplicity which does 

eredit to Mr. Levien’s judgment, wiile 
it proves his deference for his well- 
chosen originals. In his yariations, he 
felt himself at liberty to give licenee to 
his own taste and talents; and it is but 
just to say, that the range he has taken 
in this province of his task is at once 
free and regulated; ample, though limited, 
and never carries him beyond the pale 
prescribed by his themes. We have 
spoken of the diversity of these pages, 
and cannot better justify our remark, 
than by naming some of the principal 

melodies. “In my Coftage near a 

Wood;” “the Blue Bells of Scotland ;” 

“Robin Adair;” “Money Musk ;” 

“Tell me, babbling Echo, Why ;” “Afr, 

by Haydn;” “Faint and Wearily;” 

“La Visite;’ “the Brele Horn;” 

© Bellisle Minuct ;” “ the Morn returns 

in Saffron drest ;” “ La Chasse;” “ the 

Yellow-hair'd Laddie;” “the Reco- 

very;” and “the Fairy Dance.” 

“ My Life, I Love vou!” a Ballad, set ta 
Blusic, with an Accompaniment for ihe 
Piano-forte ; by Mrs. B. 1s. 

The music of this little ballad, the 
words of which are written by Lord 
Byron, is fancied with feeling, aud well 
expresses the sentiment of the peetry. 
The passages, though not unconnecte:!, 
are far from gliding into each other 
with that smoothiiess and affinity, with- 
out which a unikirm and characteristic 
style canmet be imparted to any melody. 
However, if it is not very impressive, 
neither is it so dull or unmcaning, as 
wot to allow us the pleasure of giving 
eome praise to a lady’s effort, and of 
presaging much future improvement. 

* Wake, Maid of Lorn ;” a song from “ the 
Lord of the Isles 3’ composed by William 
Gresham. 2s. 

“Wake, Maid of Lom,” is undoubt- 
edly a song of some merit; but we can- 
not, in strict candonr, say that its pre- 
tensions are of the first order. ‘Though 
mot destitute of expression, it is defi- 


cient in elegance ; and, though scientific 

is w anting in that appeal to our feclings, 

Without which vocal music may he said 

to he most materially defective. Speak. 

ing of the merits of this song generally, 
we should pronounce them to be con. 
siderable; brit ageinst some particulars 
we must eater our protest. It is, on 
the whole, a good, but nét an excellent 

production ; respectable, but net im. 

pressive and affecting, 

“ Bisinia,” for the Piano-Sforte ; 
and dedicated to the Prince « 
by Augustus Voizht. 4s, 

'Ehis Bisinia, or canon in octaves, is, 

in its general coustruction, ingeniens! 

and closely wrought, But, though Sc- 
ence has performed her part, Paney has 
been allowed her share, and the con. 
position is as pleasing as legiiimate, 

{t consists of two movements, the first 

of which is in the style of a cantabile, 

and forins a favorable introduction to 
the succeeding portion of the piece. 

“ O! Gentle Mistress ope the Door,” or, 
the Captive Lianet ; an admired Ballad, 
sung by Master Barnet at the Bath Com 
certs ; composed by John Monro, 1s. Gd. 
Mr. Monro has displayed in this bal- 

lad a respectable portion Af talent. The 

passages are pleasingly imagined, and 
grow out of each other very naturally. 

The introductory and conclading syw- 

phonies are fanciful and appropriaic; 

the accompaniment is judiciously con- 
structed, and the bass is select. 

Sludy of the Bow and Finger-board ; being 
Sifty-fice Variations upon a Thema, wherein 
are dixplayed a great varicty of different 
Bowing and Fingering, according to the 
Blodern School, intended for the practice 
and improxcment of Amateurs and youny 
Professors of the Violin, with an Accom 
penimint, ad lib, Composed, and dee 
dicated, by permission, to William Shield, 
e-y.3 by James Sanderson, 88. 

Ve profess ourselyes to be pleased 
both with the value and variety of these 
variations, Of the thema of this pub- 
lication, the ebief praise is, that it 1s 
familiar and simple. ‘The examples 
secin illustrative of every possible eso 
lution of the bow; and the whole routine 
of the finger-board, as well in respect 0 
the style of plain but expressive Por 
formance, as in the execution of the 
Various graces and decorative additions 
expected from the taste of vetcrau ma 
formers. The cyphered fingeriis, Or 
gether with the explanation in notes, 


the principal ornamental four . 


composed, 
of Cobourg, 
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yo shakes, turns, beats, &e, will effect; and though, necessarily, no elaiims 
“ nd of general use, and we are to invention arise from the task of ar- 
“ in recommending Mr. Sander- rangement, however well performed, 
jast work to the notice of juvenile much ingenuity is here displayed, and 
vjtioneT®. > egg tes on originality pro- 
pe orand and favorite Overture,(No.3,) Guced. 2 the score of this overture is 
Pleyel’s 8 ras a Duett for two performers judicious in its conformation, the selec- 
COE ane fittt Dedicated to Misses, tion and disposition in the present pub- 
pope E. Bentinck ; by T. Costellow. 4s. lication is artful and scientific; and, if 
My, Costellow has formed, from this clegance pervades the original passages, 
vollent composition of Pleyel, an ad- both int their separate conception and 
pirable aad useful exercise for the in- the allinity of their series, it is preserved 
grument for which his adaptation Is in Mr, C.’s copy, whetirer we regard the 
wtnded. ‘The several parts are in- faithiuluess of the transcript, or the 
ermingled, diversified, aud combined — taste with which their accompanying 
yith successfal attention to the general harmony is variegated and embodied. 


evcelle 
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N the harry of drawing up my last Report, I omitied to redeem the pledge I had 

given in the preceding one, to furnish the particulars of the case of Sciatica, cured 
by the Ranunculus Flammula. I was fitst consulted by this patient upwards of a 
twelvemonth since; he laboured under rheumatism of the face, with pain in the hip, 
extending dowa the thighs to the entside of the foot, taking the direction of the 

oveal nerves. At that time I purged him briskly, aud ordered the affected parts to 
fe rubbed with scraped briony root, until a stinging sensation was produced in them, 
like that commonly occasioned by netiles. The affection of the lower extremities was 
removed by this treatment, but the pain in the face became increased, and extended 
itself over the whole head, L ordered, among other medicines, which I do not distinctly 
recollect, a mercurial pill, night and morning, for a few nights. My patient, unfortn- 
uately for himself, resided at some distance from me, and, from the inconvenience of 
frequently repeating his visits, continued to use this medicine a much longer time than 
was intended, nor did he discontinue it until the mouth and gums became affected in a 
disiressing manner. Having erroneously suppased that I could not see him at his own 
dwelling, he took the advice of another practitioner, who, after many sage remarks on 
the impropriety of the treatment employed, gravely told him, be must first get rid of 
tiemereury irom his constitution, and then he had no doubt of being able to cure 
tie disease. Led on by the empty promises of this illibera) and ignorant fellow, whose 
nme a feeliug of compassion induces me to conceal; he remained uader his treatment 
ix months, until he was exhausted iv niind, body, and purse ; he abandoned medicine 
wa thing from which he had nothing to hope, and continued three months longer in the 
nost deplorabie state of infirmity and pain, without the most distant prospect of re- 
wwvery. At this period chance led me into his neighbourhood, when, not suspecting 
what had (raupired, [had the enriosity te visit him.’ He was then suffering considerably 
ihe lip and leg, as when first I saw him, and he spoke of his pain in fhe head as be- 
vont all conception, A very little examination of his case enabled me to ascertain 
tat the continuance of his symptoms was not to be ascribed to the use three rae 
ou owaitresularity daring its employmeut, and that nothing but that remedy afforded 
lhe possibility of acme. By my advice he conmmenced a conrse of merezrial inunction, 
auc ts three Weeks lost all his pain, In the course of a month the disease retamed in the 
i), Dot, however, to'so great a degree ; it was accompanied with quick and full pulse. 
I onieved win to be bled and cupped; the relief atturded was only temporary, bat I 
= nd Vv iting to hope that the disease was within the reach of local means; theres 
“Te No recourse was had to the mereurial frictions, so serviceable betore. I directed 
e poultice of ihe leaves of the afore-mentioned plant to be applied to the knee, where 
: ; pe . ‘he pain had centered ; and in forty-eight hours no oe by ee te 
ene : Ay uf, in consequence of the appiication havmg been nS too ri Fm 
rewrote part, a painful ulceration succeeded, which required upwards of a 


‘ : ne Ranunculus is one of the most irritating vesicatories of the vegetable kingdom, 
i eae the power of rem@ving many disorders where the common blister ts without 
: sth, _ tts application is attended witha paiaful burning sensation in the part, whick 
mee ‘with an Constitutions is alinost intolerable. In a delim ot ep eyent 
ire ne apparent insenstbility to eaternal impressions, the functions 0 , J ralg, 
it tour hours, roused into healthy action by a pouitice of this plant to the ws 
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[Dee. 1 
the neck; the painexcited by it was soon manifested by the restlessness of the pati ; 
whe made many attempts to remove it. In cases, therefore, of obstinate sciati 


which have resisted the several means I have before recommended, when it may be 
thought adviseable to have recourse to this remedy, these facts should he hom 
mind; and it should be observed, that, as scon as the vesication has been ry 
it must be taken off, or the subsequent ulceration will be exceedingly painful and 
difficutt to heal. In the case of sciatica, just related, its application was continued fo, 
the space of thirty-six hours, and the consequences were severely felt. 

A lady, under my care for Paralysis, has commanicated to me the instructive fact 
of her having been formerly cured of a cancer in the breast by drinking the juice of 
clivers, or goosegrass, On enquiry into the particulars, I have no reason to doubt that 
the disease was a real cancer ; and, as her case is not unsupported by others, of whieh ] 
have casually heard, I am strongly disposed to recommend a trial of this remedy in 
similar circumstances, My patient was led to employ it on the suggestion of a Dr, 
Bateman, a clergyman, who transmitted to her the following account, the re-publication 
of which may be useful. 

* An old woman, in my parish, had a bloody cancer, which continued to eat away the 
Qesh for many years; her shrieks were terrible ; I recommended the cliver to be tried in 
the following manner :— 

** She first took a mercurial purge, abstained from salt-meat, lived on a thin dict, and 
twice a day, between meals, (or, better, one should be taken fasting,) drank a pint of 
the juice of clivers, which she got by pounding and squeezing them. I ordered her to 
take of the juice, boiled and mixed with hoy’s-lard, so as to make a soft ointment, and 
constantly apply it to the wound, and lay the bruised clivers over it, and refresh as 
often as it dried, ard to keep the wound very clean. It was immediately done, and 
continued for six months, partly by compulsion, for the amendment was so gradual I 
could hardly persuade her she was better. I began to be in doubt; only, as the offensive 
smell abated and she was still alive, I thonght a cure might in time be effected, aud 
accosdingly pressed the continuance of the regimen. The winter was mild, and there 
were plenty of clivers to be found under hedges to a warm exposure. In three months 
after, the wound was perfectly healed; she took it every spring, and never had a return. 

« Another case was that of Dr. Bullman, of Lincoln College, who was afflicted with 
so violent a humour all over his arms, that it was like a leprosy; he tried it on my re- 
commendation, and was cured in three months, He improved the prescription by eating 
clivers as salad, with oil, and confined himself to white meats. 

“ A poor man, who had so much of his face eat away by a cancer as not to be a fit 
ebject to come to tie house, took the clivers ag directed, and is well. 

“ The Ointment.—'To one pound of fresh hog’s-lard, melted, without salt, pat as much 
as the cliver juice will moisten ; boil it over a slow fire, often stirring it tll it looksa 
little brown ; then strain it through a cloth, and, when cold, take the ointment from 
the water that will be at the bottom. ‘The bruised leaves often stop the effusion of 
blood from the wound. Take physic, and drink the juice, at least a week before the 
omtment is applied, Laying on the bruised leaves is of use, but it heats the part pro 
digiously, and should be taken off when the pain is too violent, and applied as the pa 
tent can bear it.” 

11, North Crescent, Bedford Square. Joun Want, 
Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary: 


Ln. 
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R. Barrour, of Edinburgh, cures — At Epelsheim, near Alzey, in digging 
geut,for instance in thefeet,by com- for sand, there was lately found the ske- 
ression to the balls of the toes; friction leton of a rhinoccros, above 15 feet ul 
o the oedematous parts; percussion to der ground, on a bed of stone, and co 
the ankles ; and friction and percussion vered in sand; a large tooth was found, 
to the legs ;—surrcunding all the parts, the form of which shewed it belonged te 
afterwards, with a roller; with brisk some foreign animal. ‘The place W% 
purgatives of decoction of scnna and examined, and they found, as Was noe 
Epsom salts, pected, the bones of an immense apiuia 
The same gentleman has published Only pieces could be got out, because 
thirty-three cases of the immediate cure they easily broke, but when brow 
of Rheumatism by compression, per- into the air turned as hard as stone. 
cussion, and frigtion, with slight lax- last they found the point of the horn 


ulives. broken lengthways, sounded at " 
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ntine removes obstinate 


whetting while the animal 
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resists the bruise which so often takes 
place in marble at the point where the 
chisel stops, an effect known to sculp 
tors by the technical: term stunning, and 











* of th of which the result is a disagrecable 
fal sel the bowels. opaque white mark, generally in the 
Dr, MaccuLLocH, In a valuable paper very place where the deepest shadow is 
the Geology of Sky, gives the follow- wanted. 
fact ” accountof its marble—‘“The marble = M. Leopotp px Bucw has published 
yr wsky is of a pure white colour, and ap- an interesting Memoir on the Limits of 
ha is sufficiently oa ti rs oe os, 3g peor ee -- the North; by 
“vous to be capable of yielding large which it appears that there never falls 
44 sg "rhe py of , me. sel- . en ~ re space wf , less 
Ur, -ontaminated; its fracture is gra- than inches of rain, and frequent! 
“ ae aad splintery, and its texture fine, 92 have been known to falt; henna at 
the jes fine thas that of Iona, but more so Upsal, in the same latitude, but in the 
in than thac of Assynt: its compactness, interior, the annual quantity of rain docs 
hardness, and gravity, are greater than not exceed 14 inches. The foltowing is 
nd those of the marble of Carrara, which it the table of his results in Norway and 
of in fact resembles in little cise than co- Lapland:— Metres. 
‘to ur, itis apparently well fitted for all The Pine (Pinus sylvestris) disap- 
nd ses of Sculpture, as it can be PATS AL sereeeeecseccecseees OY 
hrs snught in any direction, and has suffi- The Birch-tree (Betula alba) .-.. age 
nd tiett transparency, while at the same The Myrtle (Vaccinium Myrtylius) 620 
“ time it assumes even a better polish than gr renames ai = fen a3 - 
Set found in that of Carrara; The Dwarf Birch (Briulamne)-+ 836 
bs pin of texture by which it The snow ceases to melt at ++-+++ 1060 
D, —— 
th 
ee MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
t UCH is the diminution of travelling by stage-coaches, owing to the decreased trade, 
\ that one coach-master in London received 501. per week less during the last three 
h months than during the corresponding months of last year. _ 
| _ The receipts of the Drury-lane Theatre in the last season fell short of the calculation 
e no less a sum than 11,998!, 118. 5d. owing, as is supposed, to the state of the times. 
ST ay Sein goods Sad eamasyomuree nate leah Stee sclman oh om tommtrantionr 
, British goods nanulfactures have g ati 
: 7 ss cent, suber peat cost, to the extensive ruin of merchants in England, and of manu- 
‘ ficturers in the countries were the articles are so undersold. 


_ The butter exported from Ireland in 1800 was 263,289 ewts. ; in 1805, 329,155 cwts, 
in 1810, 335,953 cwts. ; and in 1815, 432,154 cwts. 





PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. Oct. 25: Nov. 22. 
Coca, WestIndia . S$ 5 0 to 410 0 3 5 0 to 410 0 percwt, 
Coffee, W. India, ordinary 2 13 0 — 3 6 O 213 0 — 3 6 0 ditto, 
— »fne , 410 O — 5-0 0 410 0— 5 O O ditto, 
—~—, Mocha ° 615 0— 70 0 5 10-— 5 8 O ditto, 
Cotton, W..common 0 1 5— 014 £O 1 4— 0 1 5 perlb, 
“~~, Demerara. 0 1 9— O 1 If 0 18— 0-110 ditto. 
‘ ME: . J» €56ra 406-8 4 0 0— 410 Operewt, 
fy, Tukey = ., 216 O— 300 216 0 — 3 0 O ditto, 
“Riga. . 60 © O— 62 0 0 60 0 O — G3 O Oper ton, 
Hemp, RigaRhine 43 0 0— 000 £45 00— 0 0 O ditta, 
, lions, uew, Pockets 1141 0 — 1813 0 11 11 0 — 1818 Opercwt, 
Wu Bass «1010 0 — 1414 9 1010 0 — 1414 0 ditto. 
) in, British, Bars = 41 0 O— 0 0 0 11 0 O— GO O Operten. 
| Oita. ? Pigs . 710 0 — 8 0 O 710 0 — 6 O O ditte, 
| “aed 8) 2 OO — 16 0 0 15 0 0-16 O Operate 
) Re vilipoti “ > 2. Bae eae 100 0 © — G O Q per ton. 
} ‘ss, Hambargh 240— 000 24 0— 0 0 Oper cwt. 
: “its, bloom or jar, new 6 00-— 00 0 6 00— 0 0 0 ditto, 
; Catolinanew . 0 00— 00 0 6900— 0 0 O ditto, 
~, East India 018 0—~ 49060 ©1418 O— 4 0 O ditté. 
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Sik,Chima . * 100— 130 10 6~— 139 
—, Bengal,skein . 0 9 O— 015 O 09 0— 015 9 oo 
Spices, Cinnamon =. 010 0 — O11 O 010 0~ on 9g — 
, Cloves a joi ale o— 0 3 8 03 0— 0 3 8 ag 
———, Nutmegs - 0 4 2— 0 6 1 042-— 06; an 
-——, Pepper, black 0 0 77— 0 O 7% 0 0 7— 0 0 7 — 
. ,white 0 12— 01 8 012—~— 01 3 ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac 0 6 9 — 0 7 O 06109 — 0 7 0 per ah 
———, Geneva HollandsO 3 0 — 0 3 9 0 S$ 6— 0 3 9 ditts 
»Rum, Jamaica 0 3 6 — 0 4 6 03 I— 0 49 ditto, 
Sucar, Jamaica, brown 310 0 — 3 i1 O 310 0 — $12 Oper ewi 
fme . 4 00— 4 6 0 42 0— 48 O ditto. 
» East India »- 112 0— 3 0 0 114 0— S$ 2 O ditto 
——, lump,finc , 514+ 0 — 610 0 514 0 — 610 0 ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted 291383 0— 00 O 218 6— 0 0 O ditto, 
, Russia, yellow 213 6— 0 0 0 214 0— 0 0 O ditto, 
Tea, Bohea .« «. O26— 08% 7 0 2 6— 0 & 7 perl. 
—-, Hyson, fine ° 0 51— 05 6 05 1— 0 5 6 ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 © O 99 0 0—120 0 Oper pipe, 
——, Port, old « 170 0 O—1295 0 O 120 0 O0—125 O O ditto, 
——, Sherry ° 110 0 O—i¥v0 0 O 110 0 O0—120 O Oper butt, 


Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd's 


Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 14 — Hambro’, ¢4 a 3 — Madeira, 14 — Jamaica, 50s, 


. 
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‘offee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 1}.¢— 


‘=e 


—Newfoundland, 54—Southern Fishery, out and home, —I. 

Course of Exchunge, Nov, 22.—Amsterdam, 40 2 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 37 0 91U.— 
Paris, 25 70.—Leshorn, 46.—Lisbon, 55}.— Dublin, 102 per cent. 

At Messts. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand Junction 
CANAL slaves sell for 1251.—Grand Union, 301.—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Union, 70!.—-Laneaster, 171. 10s.— Worcester and Birmingham, 231.—Leeds and Li- 
verpool, 2501.--London Dock, 651. per share.-—West India, 1441.—East India, 130t, 
—East London WaTer-Wonrks, 601.—West Middlesex, 2¢1. 10s.—London Institution, 
40i.— Surry, 10!,.—Rassell, 141.—Imperial Insurance Orrice, 501,—Albion, 281.— 


Gas Ligur ComMPARY, 43I. 


Gold in bars SI. 18s. Gd. per oz,— New donbloons 31. 14s.—Silver in bars 5s. 


The 3 per cent. con. on the 2oth, were 63; 5 per cent. 


Navy 934. 


<< 


ALPiaBeticaL List of Bankruprems and Divinenns, announced betiveen the 


20th of Oct. and the Wth of Nov. 1816, extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 208. 
[The Solicitors’ Nentes are between Parenthese s. 


APPLETON J. Armly. Yorkihire, merchant. 
and cn. london 

Andrew C€. Princes Mreet. Loihbury, bill brokere 
{Tucker 

Alderfuin W. Sundertand. mercer. Blakifon, london 

Alexanoer T. Finsbury fquare. mariner. Paterfiin 

Alifup *. Louth, draper. Edmunds aed Jey: s. london 

Atwood T. Hrnrietra treet, Covent Garden, taylure 
(Richarcfon and co. 

Aldertog W. Sunderiand, currier, (Hines 

Barber FE. Yarmouth, dealer. (Hindmarth, londean 

Bourn M. Bolnvy, Suflex, thopk eper. ( Gregfon 
and co. lon@nna 

Roothman W. Colin, Lancathire, hawker, (Norris, L. 

Burects ¥. l cicefter. hi fier (Taylor, london 

Bartow T. fer. Eak Retiord, Nottingham, innkeever. 
(Exly and co. 

Bafly B. Beddington Corner, Mitcham, calico printer. 

Brinsw G. Goluen f eh uf 

rit w + Golden fyuare, warth vteman, nap 

Betiel C. Brittol, o ae! mater. (Ring tCoppagey Ls 

Bennet R. Platt, Keory smeburner. (Lee anc co. f. 

Barnes W. Greyfoutheny Cumberland, cordwainer. 


(Totcile 


, Fa es 

con, london ae 

Bilby Jj Notti: gham, late manofaAurer, (Hurd 
and Co. ioucoy 


Belton S. Mincing ‘ane, broker. {Abbot 
Brottie W. Ryarfh, Kent. farmer. (Lrace, london 
Brows J. Baffaiieg, Monmouthiiire, iran ma utacturer 
(Prethero. Newport ’ 
Birley W. jun. Longton, Lancathire, jankeeper, 
Prefion 
Barre: j) Liverpool, taitor. (Cheter, london 
Boyes J. Auldby, Yurkihire. fogay bakes. Rofer, ¥ 
Eentham J. Straw. Padoock én Aisforth, } ork thire 
.. ,ttalers (Heelis, Jonron , om. 
WS 1. Briftol,tailor,. (hicks and eo. london 


Carthy _« M. Lus kane, B G . 7 
afd cu, . ermoodicy, ikinner, 


Coleman L. and J. Lambert ° 
(Macden and codlonéon? 01% Bathigm, meichant, 


Campbe! Cy Liverpow, dnaper. 


( rnith ’ 


(Reardon 


(Hurd andco. L, 


Checkets J. Weyfields, Warwickthire, lime burnef. 
(Lane and co, iondon 

Chiltor T. Hadicigh Suffolk. brewer. (Evans, Le 

Cafbut J. MancheGer. calico printer. (ru d and 00. 

Commuck C. Whitechapel road, victualler. — ( Eyles. a 

Colebeck VT. Wefthovfe, W. Ets. _Calleneidy on 
t, Wilkfon., Yorkthwe, flax fpinners.  (Swee 
and Stokes, london } 

Corpe J.Sin Greet, facier. (Davis and > 

Clayton E. Rathbone piace, taylor. —(mughes 

Clark Es. Spanns buildenge, St. Pancras, cowkeepery 
(Barrie 

Cranftone W Hull, 'inen drapere 

Carr J. Coventry, tubacconitr, ‘'Wuoedcock and CO. 

Cia;ston R Leeds, cloth nterchant. Syke» Jondon “on 

Chick R, Moiyneux itrect, Bryanftone fyuare, linen Greprrs 
Richardfon : =" 

Convinn J. Abergavenny, dealer and chinaman- (King, b- 

Khird W. Batfon, Shepton Matleit, innkeeper 

Cuddihy P. London, merchant, (Young and CO savage 

Cuthbert J, and M, Clask, jun. CoicheRer Rrect,: 
gardens, wine merchants. Rivington ede 

Dixon J and J. Maddox, Liverpool, fvap boilers. (8 
ftuck and co. Jondon — 

Peisoy Depttorcd, printer. (Wry. te 
tm w. W. and G. Tanner, southwark, chef 
monrers (Lisdfey, lordon | = 
Bied-rich ©. Raxbe, Hampton court, tailor.  (Deykety be 

Dixen S. Parttea. taiior Tucker, nce? (Evie 
Dunkin J. Aloerfigate treet taliow Canes . 
D an T.funderiand, fail makes. in (Ree 
fonnah R. ¥ indy, Derbythire, checfefactor. (Bere 

ridge, london tor. t 
Elliot £. Mastrough, York thire, iron founder. Khe) 
Fis T. Haughton, Statordihire, tanmers (Prices 
Eandsby W. Briflol, baker. A Franks ‘ fenureh 
Eitias E. Bury ftreet, St. Mary “Xe, rege (rue 
Eulington T. Newcalle frect, wool.ca Orapere = 4 

den aud co. london Kdeper (Reid. Le 
Effevhigh ). martford, Kent, innkecpets | ° 

. 4 4 " : ocleTse 

Fieichers J. and Jj. Fletcher, Liverpool, thip whe 

\ *vifon and co, . Bour 
Fither J. Wet Bromwich Staffordhhire, banker. 

dillon and co. lancon 5 | nd CO» Le 
Pield J. Gretham, Norfuik, carpentite tT, vaben 

i j + one , 

Frater J. Liverpuol, merchant,  (Chescr, Flower 


(Edge. Manchefter 








le 


tT. 


fy 


i164 _ Mainwering, Caner — Chancery 
poret To . { Jenne pon upon Hull, fugar 
Paes (one ore Lavgbourn Chambers, 
ene ©. it (Greyons and CO» L. man milliner 

mere ‘cle Ryaer Mrect, Ste SPENES 
Griflas Je “ and CO» 


proker. Hielis 
gaige Ts mol iy somerfetthhirey mariner. 


er Ge pilnatms Teed ercer. {Bach. londoo 
“ Liverpool i eechant (Staimiftreet »nd COs 
: v gtrachan and Ws Fry, New Broad ftreet, 


don . 
ret Speen worcener hires fkinner. (Woodward 


fhire, banker. (Griffiths 
gifts Pool Meyer, Leeds, ” woolltaplers (Uptoa 


4 garnfly, Yorkthire, linea draper. (Exly 


n 
i . Alexander and co, Jondooa — 
ce Nee King inom Bloomsbury, jeweller. 
pg benno Bradftuck,and J. Hounfel, Bridport, 
par ope makers ( Alien, lonéon 
jut H, Bell Savages Ludgate hill, coffee houfe keeper. 


oan A. Richmond buildiegs, Soho, book binders 


wig Te ; = Glamorganthire, linen drapeére 
(Lamberts and Co. london 

iocion T. Mark Jane, maitter. Church 

hughes J. and Cy Outwaise, St» Paul’s Church yard, uphiole 
ferers, (Nibbet 

iy M. Liverpool, merchant. (Lowe and co, london 

fanpon J, Longden, Worcetterfhire, merchant. ( Dines,L. 

iegarty Jy Bryanftone ftreet, St. Mary je bone, dealer in 
lace. (Saunders 

Hamby J. Bath, oilman, (Harman, london 

ii ®, Leeds hatter. (Lambert and co. london 

dane C. Corbetts Payre, Effex, rectifier. (Martin, Le 

Homes Jeand J, Homes, Carlile, carriers. (Burket, Le 

joats W. North Shields, mafter mariner. 4 Mitcheal 
and CO. 

foot J. and A Hood, Great Marlow, grocers. 
and co. london ; : 

liv W, Briftol, plainmaker and ironmonger. (Ball 

Harting G. Lifracombe, draper. (Poole and Glenficid, L. 

fotiken C. Qld City Chambers, merchant. (Kearicy 
aod co. Joudon ; 

vhofon J. Queen ftreet, Cheapfide, painter, (Hori 

mt B. and T. Robinfon, Lawrence lane, warchoufe- 
mea. (Tomlinfon and co. 


( Antice 


(Rowland and co. L. 
weph J. Pancras jane, warehoufeman. 


uc E. Queen fquare, Bloomsbury, wine merchant. 
(Wilttire and co, london 


L.§. Noes, Queen ftreety Cheapfide, wine mer- 
Chant. (Reilly, london 
E. D. Cheiter, liquor merchant. (Bladftock 
ind Co, london 

Wisin J, Newealtle upon Tyne, porter mercbavt. (Bell 
and 00, london 

wt High treet, St. Giles’s, brewer, {Sweet 


Ker W. Sloyd’s Coffee houfe, merchant. (Write 
and cO, london 


Lins W, Pont : : 
ef dca nen” Menmouthhhire, glaziers (Price 


J. Bolton te Mi . 
tnd Cos — cotton manufaGurer. (Windle 


* ten ets Jermaine. f Rowland and co. L. 
‘ e er Pri Os n 
Lord }. Cheapfide, holier. (Swann i eg 


}. Sirmingham, mufic feller [TBaxt 
' “ er and co. 
iat we A, Donaldfon, Cecil ftreet, Strand, tailors, 


Li ~ ards and co. hee 
leet, saverecol, merchant. (Denifon 


T . 
eaten, lant Noxtinghamshire, maitter. (Exley 


rset - Halifax, hofier. [{Waglefworth 
and en, io court road, merchant. [Jones 


LeterT. Hatton 
ery 4. garden, filver plater, [Robinfon, L. 
? a amare Chambers, Minories, mouey {crive- 
Liga R * (Pullen, london 
Mcunery 4 ond - ftreet, flopfeller. [Hurchinfon, L. 
(Ta lor, » Mummery, Margate, coach mafters. 


Wack: _ 
Nargan _ Haymarket, fadier, [ Ditchward and co. 
Swport, Monmouththire, shopkeeper. 


Mls J. Toe: 
weitsG. pl Kent, feedcruher, [Smith, Jondon 
++ Queen &r-et, merchant. [ Wiltthire and co. 
maya. otble a treet, Golden iquare, bookbinder, 
Mask pe ggesPOtts flopfetler, 
lena 4, oe bald’s road, coachmaker. {Chevely 
(Griffiths and co. 
{Confabdie, L. 
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Monkhoufe W. J. Liverpoul, trou merchaat. [Rowlané 


aud co, 
March &, Totnefs, hawker. (Blake, london 
Briftol, linen draperte . {Jens 


MartiaT and S. Hopkins, 
a ~~ "3° Co. london 
oorhou ° Doncafter, grocer. Aldis, lond 
Madgwick R. Porrfmouth. moe ane (Shelton, Le 
a ey ae Gockbroker.  [Adhngton 
CE¢munds, london ae SER ee er 
Muncon J. Redcrofs (treet. Cripplegate, baker. (Swan 


M°Rec ©. St. Martin & ’ 
( Bamilron rect, Leicefter fyuare. tay lore 


Newman }. vortflade, Suffex, common brewer. [Palmer 
Ca. loneon 


Wut BR. staldridge, Doffetihire, fadler. Wellingham. L 
Noel L. J. J. Queen Areet, Cheapfide, pe merchants 


Ogden G. Manchefer.draper. [EF llis, london 


. f { Beli and co. london 
Pailips L. and J. High Holborn, giais merchantse 


Proud od Bilfton, Statiordibire, bookfeller. [Price 
Ca. london 
Price KH, '.olgelly, Merioneththire, hopkeeper. [Griffith 
and Co. Liverpool 
Palmer W. Chilton, Glouceiterhire, mafon. [Poole 
and ca. london 


Penberthy J. Tilogan, Cornwall, grocer, (Car dale 
Pen y Ge Watard court Th t, mer chante 
y 
ny G 7 ? rogmorton tree ’ 


Parry H. and W. Parry, Caerleon, Monmouthhhire, tia 
plate manufacturers. { Platt, london 
Fayton J.Chrift church, draper. | Waker, Le 
Parker T. Cherley, Lancathire. [Meadowcroft, Le 
Pearfon G. Leadenhall freer, tailor, [Mitcheal and co. Le 
Pickering J. Hatton wail, oi!man. (Smith 
Perkins J. Reading, Berkthire, haberdather. (Cole, Le 
Porritt J. Minories, cheefemonger. [Lee and co. 
Prigg R. Norwich. grocer. [ Alexander, london 
Paine T, As Lopey, Yorkthire, dealer, [atexande?r 
and ¢o, london 
Ritchi¢ A. Liverpool, merchant. [Adlington and co, Le 
Rippon R. Liverpool, agent broker, [| Griffih and co. 
Rainford €. Ealt Hanney, Berkthire, mealman. [(Nelfun,b 
Rooe A, Greenwich. builder, [Hodgfon, london 
Roberts W. Maucheffer, coro fitter, , Brundet( and co. Le 
Revbeck J. Devizes, muff manufacturer. [Popkin, L. 
Ratclif R, late of Mutherthall, stove stattordthire. (Edmund 
and co. loncop 
Rowntree G. Stockton, Durham, draper.  [ Windle, Ly 
Rodrins C. Milton Mowbray, grocer. (Collet, Ls 
Reyaolds G, Portreath, Corowall, innkeeper. [Cardale 
and Co. londou 
Roberts S. Bowbridge, Gloucefterthire, barge ownets 
{ King, london 
Saunders J. Ridgway crofs, Herefordthire, grocer. [Walls 
Worcefter k, 
Sturrs J. Doncafer, fpirit merchant, [$§tringer 
Shepherd W. Great Bedwin, Wilttire, victualier, (FEW 
and co. londoo 
Story T. Leeds, cheefemongers. [Tattle and co. 
Sione J. Little Yarmouth, thip builder. (Peacock, Le 
Smith W and a. Fairthorne Smith, Stockton, Durham 
bankers, Bexter aud co, luudon 
Smith ). Huddersfield, cooper, [ Bell, !ondon 
6mith T. Grafton, Flyford, Worcefterthire, wool merchapse 
{ Fiadgate. luncon ; 
Stuart J. Bithopigate treet, fadier, (Pitches and co. Le 
Thomas J. Ofwefiry. mercer, [Joves 
Taylor 6. and W. @iect fret, linen drapers. Mafon 
Thompfon J. fen. and Je Thompfon, Jun. Newcaitie upap 
ne, merchants. [(@fartin and co, lopdon 
Tindle J. Minorics, linea draper. [Thomas 
Tongue Arnold, Not.inghamfiire, innkeeper. [Knowliy 
london ; 
Tallents ©, Kerby, Nottinghamhire, grocer. [Knywls, L3 
Lz Sandal! abbey, Yorkihise, Cattle jobber. 
( Norton, london 
Taylor J. Heath Charrock, Lancaihire, cotton manuface 
turer. (Adlington icndoa . 
Trevor J. and Jf. Richards, Whitchurch, Salop, bankers 
C ley and co. london : 
Timewell J. Fitzhead, Somesfetthhire, four merchant. 
Adlington, loudon 
Vanderfteen W. and J. C. Daycock, Widegate Greet, Bi- 
thopfgate Greet, Gik manufacturers. (James 
Walter A. and j. Stokes, Bifhopfwood aad Lydbrouk 
Works, Gloucefterthire, and Walford, Herefordihire, 
iron matters. (Lamberts and co. londus 
Wohlemberg J. St. Catherine @reet, bifcuit baker. |Chap- 
man and co. Jondon : 
Williams J. Briftol, timber merchant. [BScurdillon 
and co. Jondon 
Wilkinfun W. Kigly, Yorkhhire, cot'on piece manufaaurer, 
Geverly, toadon 
weber Fr. St Autins linen draper. (Cardaje and co./.. 
Wi'tiams J. Newport, Ifle of Wight, grocer [Woenc, L, 
Webber H. Briftol, merchant. (Bigg london 
Whalers @. Nicholas lave, Lombard ftreet, broker, [ Wilte 
thire and co. iondun , 
Young J. Biandterd, st. Mary, Darfetihire, dealer, [Wily 
fos and co. joudun 
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ulin RB. Minories 
yon G. High treet, $t. Mary le 


bone ‘ 
Aufin J. W. Princes @reet, Coventry 


ftreet 

Aldridge J, Nelfon fquare 

Adams W, and J, Edwards, Cumber- 
land ftreet, Fitzroy fquare 

Abby J, Boxttead, Hertfordthire 

Addock J. St. Mary Axe 

Allin W, Birmingham 

Alon we Heybridge hall, Heybridge, 
Elie 


x 
Aimos J, and C, Sutherland, St, Helen’s 
lace 
Athhy R, Poultry 
Anderfon A, Philpot lane 
Arnold W, J, Great Tower ftreet 
Altham W, Tokenhoufe yard 
Barlow J, Newport, Ifle of Wight 
Bromedge J. Stone Mill, Gloucetter- 


fhire , 
Bland J, and J, Satterthwaite, Fen 
court 
@Gudd P, Plymouth Dock 
aker 5, Southwark 
rown T, Savage gardens 
Ballour J, Bafinghall treet 
Brame T. Loweftoft, Suffolk 
Gatchelor J, and J, Petrie, Larkhall 
_ place, Surry 
BrairR, M,Fen-court | 
Branthwaite A, Greville freet, 
Hu! born 
Bond R, Plymouth 
Slackborn ©, Eat India Chambers 
@ramly 4, Lioya’s Coffee houfe 
Ball J B, Kenfington 
Biddle N, Gloucefterthire 
Burt J. sheffield 
Grown C, and C, Oily, George ftreet, 
Portman fquare 
Blackburn J, Duke treet, Aldgate 
Becher C. Lothbury 
@evan T, Fishguard. Pembroke 
Brown J, Heaton Norris. Lancathire 
Carter G, Wheathamftead, Herts 
Clough T, Bramley, Yorkshire 
owel M, and F, Carter. Old Ford 
ooper V, New Bund ftrect 
Clark H, Liverpool 
Cowie J. Warnford court 
Cleaver W, E, Denmark ftrect, St. 
Giles 
Carter W, Sulgrave 
Cordwell j, Manchefter 
70x J, fen, late of Shoe lane 
Carciets &, late of Hereford 
Cooper J, Rothwell 
Cockaine J, Tottenham court road 
Cotterell E, 8, Manchefter 
Cliff H, Glafgow 
Cook J, Gravefend 
Clark T, Liminter 
Lebenne J, Sy North Waltham, 
Norfolk 
Davis J, shoreditch 
Davidfun J. Eafi India chambers 
Dean J, Nutkins’s corner, Ber- 
mondfey 
Danie! J. jun, Brifol 
Daniel R, Coleman ftreet 
Durrant T. Heathfield, Suffex 
Dodd J, Norfolk ftreet 
Dubois J, Brixton 
Dickinfon, Guildhall Paffage 
Dorge E, jun. Bennington 
Dodgfon, Liverpool 
Danie! H. Greek ftreet, Soho 
Dewling R. Melk ham 
Zigar W, Maiditone 
Ewer W, Little Love lane, Bermondfey 
Bvans T. Monmouth 
Byer W, St. Columb Major 
Evans }, Tottenham cou t road 
Evens }, Hindon, Wiltthire 
verfhed W. Tooley ftreet, Southwark 
Flitch G, Chelmstord 
artes J, Birchin lane 
arthing }. St. john Rrect 
Foot J). Plymouth Dock 
Fiacham B, fen. W. Fincham, and B, 
Fincham jon. Epping 
Farrel) 7, Woolwich 
Finch C, Ruffell court 
Few J, Downbam, Iile of Ely 
Freeman J, Ratton Garden 
Fowler D, and 8. Green, Lime ftreet 
Gomperns A, Great Winchefter freet 
Guyara P, Throgmorton freet 
Greaves 4. Queen (rect, Cheapfide 
Grylis T, Birmingham 
Grant W, Oxford fireet 
Grylis T, Derctend, Warwickthire 
Gray M, Bridport 
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(Dee, 5, 


Griffiths S, Old Bofwell court 
Oey 5 ee Afton Juxta, Bir- Parione part ya Southwark 
Gowing G, Holborn bridge pacernotter W, Rochefter. ” 


Graham A, Haflingden, Lancafter 
——— 4 neneve, P 

enny Je Red Lion freet 
Gent C, Lifkeard te oh _ Phillip, and Jars, 
Houghton H. and J, Humphreys,King’s Pearfon J, Wettow, 


Pratt R, Ar treet 
Peat A, Dopmae Weltminter 
Poeflafe J, Briftol 


Arms Yard, Coleman frreet Pike T. Ww y Outen 

Hibbs T, and R. Saxby, Weely, Effex ju aE Staffor 
Hughes T, Red Lion frreet, Holborn fe rT’ Gna F tt, 
sareifo f° and T, Hickman,launton Ruhertfon J, Buh iene 
i oe] A rere Rothery J, Whitehaven 
ptt oo . i cream mo We ds 

ea » Skinner ftreet i 
Howell E. and J, Change Ally Robles wet ne @reet, Southwark 
ra Re aan Chambers Ruf fj, great Waltham, Effex 

° ov a i 

Homes F, Vere ftreet, Oxford road os dt Le 7 Me etree im 
Harrifon R, fea. Maidenhead Reddell G, Berwick” 


Hopwood J, Heaton Norris 
Henriques J, Oid City Chambers sh elgg mouth place, North 


Halliday T, Old South Sea houf€, Spittac, L.. F. Molling, G. Molting, 


Broad ftreet 
Harknefs J, Addie treet, Wood treet ~ ee A. Oplreay Lawrence 


o_o ant J, Hardie, Queen ftreet, Sowden J. and J, Hodeton, Leeds 
Howells H. Millbank, Carmarthenthire a R, Newman ftreet 
Ifrael H, H, Wood treet, Cheapfide apy A Rs in the Wold, 


ones D, Phiipot lane Boxton 
Jackion W, C'ements lane sted} “yimereee Lincolntire, and 
JOnes J, and J, Owen, Bucklersbury 5 Wray Lincoln : 
bas J. Burford, Oxfordthire Spooner Ww, Lawrence lane, Cheaphice 


—_. Dud Skillecorn G, Adam and Eye Tavern, 


Pancras 
jeri ps andect " seepnene Ws and Jy Wy Weodtoch 
emg snd J, Willis, Little Queen smith W, Union treet. Southwark 
Sievers E. Lower Thames treet 
Jofeph R. Little New ftreet Slade W. St. Toe ftreet, Brick lane 
Routtes Je SancheRer Sinnott W,” Bowling grees lanty 
Kerche Ey Thorpe, Effex clerkenwell 


Knight W, Bagthot - 
Kobler J, St. Swithin’s lane aera? sheester, on Slatter) 


Kemp W, Bath $ hs oh 
Kinfaid D, Spital fquare tephenfon A, Tynemou 
Kirton S, Manchefer Scott W, Portfmouth 


Ech cand hy Bao, ware Sin Mea 
n 

King T, Leicefter pee nel ya 
Koight G, Liverpool onore A Sar A 
wong * 5 Gower Greet, Bedford Swallow I, Bifs, Oxford 


| 
Sto Hoke nna with art- scorn xv lace of Decping Fee 
Lewis R, Watling ftreet Sarcliff F, Lead lane No 
Lawrence | » and W, Fuller, Ber- wae Sutton Ballet, 
Levy A.M ie oo Stans R. C. chelmsford 

st. ene Stratford I, Effex 
Ton @ tone ee Suel I,’ reat Torrington 
Loft W, Sufiex place, Kent road ues 3.6 


: Trovy C. Maida hill, Paddington 
Lawrence Fy and C, & Solomons, Fal-  -pimfon Ty W, and I, Baxter, Leicettt 


inni chefhire 

Mackenzie J, and H, Roper, Crofs ine eo pl a ces 
fireet, Finsbury fquare Thompfon I, Wapping Wall 

Moore M. Albemarie treet, Hanover . rhoropood W, Marthall treet, carnse 


fyuare 
by Market 
Murray W, Pall Mall court Venables H, greenwich 


Meatyard J, Weft Orchard, Dorfetth, Valentine I, H, church paflage, Old 


Marih Cvs L. Deane, R. Weftbrook, Jewr 
fen. and H. B. Deane, Reading Vincent we. I. Tanner, I. Barns, and 
S$, Hancock, Newbury 


ome Ry oo 

orrifon Ny C, Tottenham court road reet 

westigs c, one Ss Chervet, Bartho. 4" My Spaneete Well ftreet, good 
omew clofe We: Li 

MarficiG abd Je Me Winnie, Soow YA Sauce Foy 

Mott B. Ssnarden, Kent Whitaker I, Leeds Bire 

Monteith J. and J. Sequira, Graces Walker A, fen, and My Walker, 


church ftrect mingham Phis 
Miles D, Southampton row, Blooms- tas Oy and B, Haflucky 
r ; 


ury 
Morley O., R. Mor! " Waghorn T, chatham 
: H y oncater orley, and J, Morley, Wright | ae S, Patithead, Some 
orton Ware M 
Noble R . Chipping Ongar Welford I, Broad ftreet, Ratclif 


Weftwuod C, Brittol 
Walker I, Nicholas’ Jane 
Warrington T, Portfmouth 


Nicholfon 1, Portimouth 

Bewen y toy Conduit freet 
ewbury J, St. Clement, Oxfordshire ai 

Renard: anal Sree Worton W, Bfadrineh up 

Nariborough Sy and Wy, Parfons, Whiteboufe W, and Is 


Harwic verpoo! cheBer 

Ofmon EB, Restese Woollenden I, and E, a Durham 

Orton C, Honey lane market Walker Iy Twoedanee, Brite 

O!l. vant G, Manchetter Warner H. and 5. Selfe, New 10td, 

Pulsford H, Berkley ftreety Piccadilly Woodrow 1, South rows 

Phillips W, Brighton emt Bete 

aes H, aearesh Wet C. eck chan Kent 
Qlard w, fen, Wilmot *, ey 

Brittoi gad WwW; Pollard, jun. W risturd G, CGreaitowe 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


——— 
CCOUNTS, of the date of last week, report corn even then abroad, in various 
rts of the country. Spring wheat has been particularly backward. Much wheat 
sod barley which, in order to take the utmost advantage of the intervals of fair weather, 
yas carried prematurely, bas fermented in the stack, and been returned to the field at 
at labour and expense, in order to be sufficiently dried. A vast quantity of corn has 
ared in the field and in the stack. ‘The potatoe crop is variously reported, but may 
probably be reckoned one of the best of the present season ; turnips and grass decidedly 

0, Wheat-sowing necessarily backward, on the fallows particularly so ; the operation 
bv nomeais well performed in general ; the seed difficult to be procured good, and at 
« enormous price; the sowing of extensive tracks must be deferred until spring. 

ice of all kinds of live stock, with some exception in favour of sheep, remains in a 

ressed state, The difference between the market price of old and new wheat, and 

a rise of some shillings per quarter at the Corn Exchange, on opening the ports to a 

foreign supply, afford a satisfactory explanation of the opinion of the dealers. Weighing 

the earliest and best-harvested wheats against the latest and most defective, and taking 

into the account the unquestionable defect of quality in all, it is perhaps not an exag> 

tion to rate the present crop, with respect to public consumption, at only one half 

w abundant one; nor are the present high prices in any degree remunerative to the 

erality of farmers, a body of men under the most pressing circumstances, and fully 
erving the utmost consideration from their landlords and the public. 

Smithfield: Beef 2s. 8d. to 4s.—Mutton 3s. to 4s. 4d.— Veal 4s. to 6s.—Pork 4s, 
to 5s. 4d.—Bacon 4s. 6d. to 5s.—Irish do, 4s, to 4s. 6d.—Fat 3s. 4d.—Oil-cake 141, 
per thousand.— Potatoes 3]. 10s. to 51. per ton.—Onions 1s, 3d. to 1s. 6d. per bushel. 

Com Exchange: New wheat 80s. to 110s.—Old do. 84s. to 130s——New Barley 
$8, to 56s. —Old do. 58s. to 69s.—New Oats 22s. to 42s.—Old do. 32s. to 50s.—The 
Quartern loaf in London, 4ib. 540z. from 13d. to 16d.—Hay 31. to 61. 6s. per load. 
Clover do. from 41. to 81.—Straw 11. 18s. to 21, 6s.—Fine flour 85s, to 105s. per sac 

Coals in the pool 36s. to 50s. per chaldron. | 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Kept by C. Biunt, 38, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, 








i — 
Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest $0.05. Nov. 19, Wind E. Highest 57°. Nov. 3. Wind S.E. 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 36 Fah. | Mean page pressure of the 24 
ours, 30. 
Lowest 29.19. Nov. 8, Wind W. Lowest 28°. Nov. 18, Wind E. 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 48 Fal. | Mean barometrical pressure of the 24 
hours, 30. 
, This variation oc. 
Bh | height of curred between the af- 
, e Darometri- terrioon of the 9th inst. 
Greatest) 4-tenths }C@! column was} Greatest and the same part of 
vanation in > 9-hundrs,< ©" the 9th ult. variationin > 6°. < the following day ; on 
‘hours, Sofaninch, )}* .29.28, and 24 hours,—- the former day the 
ou the following | ’ thermometer was at 50 
_ day, at the same Fahrenheit, and on the 
hour,itwas 29.70 following day at 44. 





= quantity of rain fallen this month is still less than that of the last report; the 
t of rainy days have been four, showery days four, and days on which rain has 
“iN a slight manner three; the total quantity by the gauge somewliat less than half 


“inch. Snow has fallen, in small quantity, on four days. ere 
® average or mean temperature for the peviod is 38.97 of Fahrenheit, the average 


ther height of the barometer is 30.06. ‘The winds have been for the most-part 
uorth and easterly points, ibngiics 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN NOVEMBER. 
Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 


—— 

. GREAT BRITAIN. before the stoppage ot woe ony 

? ° ‘t.2 : re 4 - 

j ‘ Ppears by the Parliamentary do- while specie still forme a 


uments, that in 1796, the year rency, the wa _ were 
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were 10,900,280/,, and the lowest 
8,394,910/. .These totals afterwards 
swelled, in 1812 and 13, to 31, 32, and 
33 millions; but, on the first of January 
1816, were again reduced to 24,040,640/. 
To this sudden reduction may be as- 
cribed the fall in the money-value of all 
commodities—and the abridged circu- 
lation of the 696, Country Banks; but 
the reduction, say the Bank directors, 
Was a consequence of the want of trade, 
and of plausible mercantile bills, on 
the security of which they could issue 
their notes. The miserics arising from 
the fluctuations of property are there- 
fore a necessary consequence of the 
substitution of an artificial paper-cur- 
rency, issued by a private company 
under interested and fallible views, in 
place of a national currency of specie, 
whose circulation is governed by the 
unalterable relations of trade and pro- 
perty to the precious metals. 

Perhaps no instance can be adduced 
of the superannuation of the financial 
system of the British Executive more 
striking than the following, derived from 
the accounts laid in May last before 
Parliament. The Master of the Hawks 
is allowed a salary of 1,372/. 10s.; while 
the Professors of Divinity, at both Uni- 
versities, receive but 13/. 6s. 8d. And 
6000/. per annum arc paid to the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, while 10/. per 
annum is granted to the University of 
Cambridge, and 42/. to the Fellows of 
Eton College. So also the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals are allowed respec- 
tively but 81/. Gs. 8d., and 70/.; and the 
twenty King’s Counsel but 40/. each ; 
while the two Chief Justices in Eyre (Air) 
receive between them 4566/. 13s. 4d. 
Yet such things are annually passed by 
Parliament, and there are those who 
still affect to doubt whether we want a 
Parliamentary Reform ! 

On the first of February last, the 
unredeemed funded and unfunded debts 
of Great Britain, taken at 5 per cent. 
amounted to 532,694,9762; at 4 per 
ecnt. to 623,780,788/.; at 3 per cent. 
to 761,469,A011.; and, at the current 
prices of stock on the 16th of May, to 
525,948225/. And, at the same time, 
the debt of Ireland, (now added fo -the 
Lnglish debt,) amounted, according 
to the last mode of estimation, to 
86,102.989/.; the two debis being as 
2 to 12, 21, or 1 to 6 nearly. 

Among the memorabilia of the month, 
the entertainments given by some 


wretched close corporations in the’ 


north of Ipcland, to the Lord Castle. 


State of Public Affaire in November. 
_reagh, merit notice, in Consequence 


the novel doctrines ‘of thi Minister 
relative to the erime of the = 


now asserts, that the 


the body of evidence ji hi ‘ 
Fox’s, L ot eee 


NAPOLEON has acknowledged 
Helena that he had an original br 
unprovoked design to ruin Great Br. 
tain!’ We hope his lordship will eon. 
tinue fo promote discussion in regard to 
this crime, as the certain means of lead. 
ing to the exposure and punishment of 
the great criminals. 

On Friday, November 15, from 20 to 
30,000 persons assembled iu Spa-fields, 
In’ consequence of a requisition from a 
committee in Shoreditch, addressed to 
distressed tradesmen, manufactarers, 
and mariners, calling upon them t¢é 
meet for the purpose of adopting some 
measures with a view to their relief, 
After eloquent. and energetic speeches 
from the Rev. Mr. Parkes, and Mr, 
Henry Hunt, (the late patriotic can- 
didate for Bristol,) the details of which 
we regret that we have not room to 
insert, the following resolutions were 
carried by unanimous acclamation, and 
a petition to the Regent was read by 
Mr. Hunt, founded orf their contents. 

That the country is in a state of fearful 
and unparalleled distress and misery ; and 
that the principal immediate cause of this 
calamity, which has fallen upon all classes 
of persons, except that class which derise 
their incomes from the ‘Taxes, is, that enor- 
mons load of taxation, which has taken, 
and which still takes, from the farmer, the 
manufacturer, and the tradesman, the 
means of maintaining their families, and 
paying their debts, and of affording, m the 
shape of wages, a snfficiency to employ 
and support their labourers and jour 
neymen. 

That the causes of this intolerable bur- 
den, are, ist, the amount of a debt com 
tracted by borough-mongers for the ptr- 
poses of carrying on a long, unnecessary, 
and unjust war, the main objects of which 
now appear to have been to stifle civil, 
political, and religious liberty, and 10 re 
Store despotism and persecution ; <n@, the 
maintenance of an army in France, 0 “4 
der to uphold the restored despots a0 
priests in opposition té the express wishes 
of the whole French nation; - 
keeping up of an enormoys standing anny 
in these kingdoms, with a view of = 
awing the people, and compelling et 
submit to wat-taxes in time of peace; the 
A lavish and profligate expenditure ; ube 
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+ money on innumerable men and we- 
ree the holders of sinecnres, pen- 
“a grants, and emoluments of various 
a tions, without having ever per- 
ae the smallest service to their 


ere sole cause of these desolating 

yes and practices, is the want of the 

being represented in the Commons 
yr of Parliament, and the return of 
nembers to that house by those base and 
corrupt means, which were by the members 
ihomselves shameless] y confessed to be “ as 
potorious as the sun at noow-day.” 

That a petition be presented to the 
Prince Regent, beseeching him to take 
into his gracious consideration the suffer- 
ingsof this industrions, patient, and starving 
people, praying that he will be pleased 
immediately to cause the parliament to be 
assembled, and to recommend to them, in 
ihe most- urgent manner, to reduce. the 
amy, to abulish all sinecures..and all pen- 
sions, grants, and emoluments not merited 

public services; and to apply the same 
ty feed the “HUNGRY AND CLOTHE THE 
NAKED,” so that the unhappy and starving 
people may be saved from desperation ; and 
above all, to listen, before it be too late, to 
those repeated prayers of the people, for 
being restored to their nndoubted right of 
enjoving the benefit of Annual Parliaments 
chosen freely by the people. 

That Sir Francis Burdett, bart. be re- 
quested to wait on the Prince Regent, and 
deliver this petition into his hands as soon 
a possible. 

That Henry Hunt, esq. be requested to 
accompany Sir F. Burdett. 

That Sir Francis Burdett, bart. assisted 
by Major Cartwright, be requested to pre- 
pare and bring into Parliament, as.soon as 
they meet, a bill for a reform thereof, 
agreeable to the constitution. 

That this meeting do adjourn to Mon- 
day December 2, then to assemble to hear 
the answer of the Prince Regent, in Spa- 
felds, at one o'clock precisely. 


That this meeting do re-assemble the 


fint day after the meeting of Parliament, 
M Palace-vard, Westminster, at one 
reap. to petition Parliament for. a re- 
on thereof, agreeable to the Consti- 
That our fellow-countrymen of Bristol, 
“Verpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Not- 
ifs am, Leicester, Glasgow, Paisléy, and 
he very city, town, and populous piace in 
uted Kingdom, are hereby invited, 
. requested by this meeting to assemble 
meet on the same day, at the same hour, 
tor > egy PURPOSE. | . 
se Doys, women, and loose per- 
ec ewan roceeded through the 
hikers attacked: some butchers’ and 
Lord Ge and broke the windows 
set asticreagh ; but the town was 
y nine o'clock, ' 
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FRANCE. 

The two Chambers have met, and 
their sittings have been opened by the 
following speech from Louis :— 

_ Gentlemen,—In opening this new Ses- 
sion, it is extremely agreeable to me to 
have to rejoice with you on the benefits 
which Divine Providence has deigned to 
bestow upon my people and upon me. 

Tranquillity reigus throughout the king. 
dom ; the amicable dispositions of the foe 
reign sovereigns, and the exact observance 
of treaties, guarantee to us peace without ; 
and, if a senseless enterprise has for an 
instant caused alarm relative to our inte. 
rior tranquillity, it has only served to elicit 
a further proof of the attachment of the 
nation, and of tlc fidelity of my army. 

My personal happiness has been in- 
creased by the union of one of my childiea 
(for, you know, my brother’s are mine) 
with a young princess, whose amiable qua- 
lities, seconding the attentions of the rest 
of my family, promise me a happy old age, 
and will give, I trust, to France, new 
pledges of prosperity, by confirming the 
order of succession, the first basis of this 
monarchy, and without which no state can 
be in safety. 

To these blessings, it is trne, there are 
annexed real pains. The intemperance 
of the seasons has delayed the harvest; my 
people suffer, and I suffer more than they 
do; but J have the consolation of beiag 
able to inform you, that the evil is but 
temporary, and that the produce will be 
sufficient for the consumption. 

Great charges are unhappily still neces- 
sary; I shall order to be laid before youa 
faithful statement of the expences that are 
indispensable, and of the means for mceet- 
ing them. ‘The first of allis economy. 1 
have already made it operative in all parts 
of the administration, and I labour with- 
out ceasing to make it still more so.—Al- 
ways united in sentiment and intention, 
my family and myself will make the same 
sacrifices this year as the last, and, for the 
rest, I rely npon your attachment and your 
zeal for the good of the state, and the ho- 
nour of the French name. 

I continue with move activity than ever 
my negociations with the Holy See, and I 
have the confidence that their happy ter- 
mination will restore perfect peace to the 
Church of France. But this is not all, and 
you will be of opinion with me, no doubt, 
that we ought not to restore to Divine 
Worship that splendour which the piety of 
our fathers had bestowed upon it—( that 
would unfortunately be impossible), but 
to ensure to the ministers of our holy Re- 

igion an independent income, w 
en them ina condition to be able to foke 
low the steps of him of whom it is said, that 
he did wherever he went. ‘le 

Attached by our conduct, as we are m 


heart, to the diviae precepts of religion, lok 
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us be also attached to that charter which, 
withont touching any dogma, ensures to 
the faith of our fathers the pre-eminence 
that is due, and which, in the civil order, 
guarantees to all a wise liberty, and to 
each, the peaceful enjoyment of his rights, 
of his condition, and of his property. I 
will never suffer any attack to be made 
wpon that fundamental law—my Ordon- 
mance of the 5th of September sufficiently 
shews it. 

In fine, gentlemen, let all hatred cease; 
let the children of the same country, I dare 
add, of the same father, be really a people 
of brothers, and that from our past evils, 
there remain to us only a sad but usefal re- 
collection. Such is my object, and to at- 
tain it, I rely upon your co-operation ; but 
above all, upon that frank and cordial con- 
fidence, the sole solid basis of an union, so 
mecessary between the three branches of 
the legislature. Rely also upon the same 
dispositions in me, and let my people be 
well assured of my unshaken firmness in re- 
pressing the efforts of malevolence, and in 
vestraining the impulse of a too ardent 
geal.” 

The subsequent business has related 
chiefly to the choice’of presidents, secre- 
taries, and local concerns of no foreign 
inicrest. Whatever might, however, be 
the business of bodies constituted while 
the French nation is practically consi- 
dered as the property of a family, and 
while this abominable principle of legi- 
timacy is enforced by the presence of 
armies of confederated legitimates, their 
deliberations or decisions cannot excite 
any lively sensation. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that the absurd assumptions of /e- 

itimacy, or, in other words, of nations 
| bem the property of particular families, 
will, ere long, be universaily exploded, 
The principle is, at least, so alien to 
British feeliugs and to the British con- 
stitution, that the supporters of it, whe- 
ther principals or agents, will, we trust, 
in due time meet with merited punish- 
ment from the decisions of the law. 

ITALY. 

Lorp Exmovutn wrote the following 
letter to the Holy Father, after his attack 
ov Algiers :— 

The Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 21. 

“Most Hoty Fatner—I have the 
honour to inform your Holiness, for your 
satisfaction, of the success of the expedi- 
tion against Algiers, confided to my com- 
mand. The slavery of Christians is abo- 
lished for ever; and T have, in conse- 
quence, the happiness of sending back to 
their families 175 slaves, your subjects. 
I hope they will be an agreeable present 
to your Holiness, and that they will give 
me a claun to the efficacy of your prayers, 

Exmoutn.” 





[Dee, 1, 
The north of Italy is : 
extensive robberies me ds theatre of 

‘The American government late} 
an ambassador with a small flee 

t to Na. 
pies, to demand the restitution of 
rican vessels seized by the govern 
to which tle present has succeeded, It 
is said, however, that no success has at. 
tended the expedition.—The crew of 
British vessel having taken on itself to 
flog an American seaman at Messi 
an altercation took place, which proves 
that those whose trade is blood, will not 
long allow the world to be at peace; 
while the London press, or a certain 
part of it, excite their mutual animosi- 
ties as sedulously as the spectators who 
sit round a cock-pit excite the animosi- 
ties of their victims. 

BRITISH AMERICA, 

A disgraceful contest has taken placé 
between two rival companies trading for 
furs in Upper Canada, and in Hudson's 
Bay. ‘The former, called the North 
West Company, under the general di- 
rection of Lorp SELKIRK, having en- 
croached on the accustomed district of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. R, 
Semple, the Governor, acting for the 
latter, attacked the party of the former, 
when Mr. S. and twenty-one of his men 
were killed ! Our readers will remember 
with interest the name of Mr, Semple, 
as the ingenious author of Travels in 
Spain, Prussia, the Caraccas, &c. &e.; 
and we had the pleasure to know him 
personally as a man of unbounded bene- 
volence, great modesty, and rare il 
tegrity. 

UNITED STATES. 

Some Spanish national ships of wat 
having lately attacked an American 
vessel near New Orleans, and_threat- 
ened other hostilities, a considerable 
sensation has been excited throughout 
the United States, that repeated prove 
cations will lead to open war with 
Spain. Such an event would, doubtless, 
accelerate the wished-for independence 
of the Spanish colonies ; but, feeling as 
we do the jealousy and false policy 
of certain European governments, we 
would not answer for the extent of 
war which might be consequent on any 
open support of the Spanish et 
by the government of the Unit 
States. 

Weare glad to learn, from the papers 
of the United States, that a gentleman 
has been recognized in Washington “t 
plenipotentiary from the patriots 
Mexico, and that hopes are enterta! sry 
that that fine and commanding COM 
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= J of the insolent pretensions 
vil in be soon in a state of poli- 


donendance. Never did there 

oo oni which, by geographical 
‘ion aud climate, Was SO well calcu- 
ied to play a great part In the history 
of vations, as the isthmus from Santa 
Fé to Panama; and the establishment of 
, fee republic in those extensive re- 
4». would serve as a counterpoise to 
De Cossack and Bourbon deliverance, by 
hich the world has been surprized in 
furope. We feel all the delicacy of 
je situation of the free government of 


Incidents in and near London, 


the United States on this subject; but, 
asthe Lion and the Bear (Napoleon 
and the Legitimates), seem to have 
exhausted themselves, Liberty may play 
the part of the Fox, and opportunely 
effect a glorious and laudable purpose. 
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WEST INDIES. 

On the 16th of September a destruc 
tive hurricane took place in the Lee- 
ward Islands, during which it is ascers 
tained that thirty vessels were lost at 
and near Martinique, and sixty at St, 
Croix. A contagious disorder at Gua- 
daloupe had preduced a great mortality, 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 1N AND NEAR LONDON, 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
——a . 


N the 5th of November the usual an- 

nual festivities took place to cele- 
bate the acquittal of Mr, TuomasHarpy, 
on that day of the month in 1794. Mr. 
Hardy, for the first time, being unable to 
attend, addressed a most excellent letter 
tothe chairman, containing the history of 
the London Corresponding Society, for 
which we regret not having room in our 
current Number, 

The Court of Common Council, at their 
late meeting, voted 209 guineas in support 
of the associated Catholic charities in the 
metropolis. hie. 

The inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Olave, Southwark, intend to apply for a 
Bill next Session of Parliament, to en- 
able them to raise a fund for the purpose 
of paying the rector a yearly income in licu 
# tithes. 

A meeting has lately been held by some 
bodies of distressed mechanics, thrown out 
ofemployment by the introduction of ma- 
chinery, to petition the Prince Regent to 
put astop to the employment of such ma- 
thinery, or to provide for them. 

A meeting has been held at the Man- 
ton-house, of benevolent persons, who Lave 
lberally resolved to pay a voluntary im- 
post towards relieving the 30,000 manu- 


cturers in Spital-fields, who have been- 


, by the war and its consequences. 
ther similar meetings have been held of 
wealthy and humane in all parts of 
ekingdom ; and, as the ministry cannot 
any thing without Parliament, and the 
tie of Parliament has been deferred 
€ end of January, the finance mi« 
ter may cunningly caleulate, that the 
devolent feelings of the people will lead 
7 " before that time, to subscribe to- 
; relieving the general distresses of 
reuntry, sums equal to the amount of 

w toPerty-tax, Some of the News+ 

€ properly snggested, that the 
Rnious droits of Admiraite, a vast sum in 
tobe 2 i of the crown, ought forthwith 
‘pplied as an example-to the public; 


and others suggest, that all pensioners and 
sinecurists should subscribe a year’s sae 
lary ; but nothing of this kind has yet been 
done, though the cries of the people loudly 
call for more than the hourly and daily, 
relief afforded by private charities. 

The new coinage gocs on with great iygg 
pidity ; each press produces per minut 
sixty pieces, that is, 3,600 perhour, The, 
hours of work are ten daily, making the 
whole number of pieces from each press 
56,000: there are eight presses at worky 
and of course the whole number daily 
finished is 288,000. The amount to be 
issued is to the value of 2,500,0001. in 
shillings and six-pences, in the pro. 
portion of seven of the former to five of the 
latter. 

The new Custom-house for, the port of 
London, is nearly finished, on the plan of 
which we gave a view in our Magazine for 
February 1814. 

On the 5th of October thirteen worke 
men, engaged on the Southwark bridge, 
were drowned by the upsetting of a boat. 

MARRIED. 

Mr. Robt. Aynsley, to Miss Elizabetla 
Brewman. 

Edward Ball, ra of Bethnal-green, te 
Miss Aun Dunn, of Burwell, Cambridge- 
cS) es : 

James Day, esq. of Homerton, to Miss 

‘a Gould. 

a“ Menx, esq. of Great Russell-street, 
to Miss Eliz. Mary Smith, of Bolton-street, 
iceadilly. ts 
tieene Cc J Perkins, of Maren, to Misa 
ve Barkley, of Sunbury. ‘ 
Jan F. Turn ey esq. to Mrs, Kynnin- 
of Clapham kise. 
we “% go ~~ of Russell-square, to 
Miss Anna Matilda Cowley, © Upper 
j wrd-street. - 3 
Guide te een of Capilta ere 
liss Ann Evans, of orwood, } 
es Charles Wrench, esq. of Reclenene, 
to Miss Henrietta Goddard Stringers, 


Peck ham. Mr. 
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Mr. Tarratt, of Hatton Garden, fo Miss 
Octavia Bedford, of Walthamstow.- 

Mr. R, Herrington, of Guildford, to Miss 
Holliday, of Sioke. 

Baron Fred. Wm. Driesen, general in 
the Russian armies, to Miss Aikin, of 
Hampstead. 

Robt. Gamble Waller, esq. to Miss Su- 
sanna Ellis, of Diss. 

J. 5. Girdler, esq. of Hammersmith, to 
Miss Mauleverer, of St. Lawrence. 

G. Hoar, esq. of Twyford Lodge, Hants, 
to Miss Clerk, of Upper Seymour-street. 

Mr. J. Hamilton, of Hayes, to Miss 
Ann James, of Hillsbridge Parade, near 
Bristol. 

The Earl of Warwick, to Lady Monson. 

Tobias Bréwne, esq. of Kentish ‘Town, 
to Miss Raffles, of Berners’-street. 

Mr. M. Surtees, to Miss Smith, of Stoke 
Newington. 

A. N. Grove, esq. to Miss Mary Thomp- 
son, of George street, Hanover-square. 

Mr. T. Miles, of Sonthampton-row, to 
Miss Sarah Baldwyn, of Newington, 

» J. E. L. Williams, esq. to Mrs. Lind, 


ver’ ow of C. L. esq. surgeon to the Forces, 
Z°8At St. James’s, Capt..George Robinson, 


-N. to Miss Ann Reece, of Colville, 
Cherefordshire. 


‘+ Mr. Whitmwg, of St. Helen’s-place, Bi- 


shopsgate, to Miss Eliz. Collison, of Grove- 
hill, Camberwell. 

The Rev. J. Clarryvince, to Miss Sarah 
Tyrer, of Camden ‘Town. 

At St. Andrew's, Holborn, Mr, Kinder, 
of Sidmouth-street, to Miss Newport, of 
North-place. 

-G. S. Ford, esq. of the Adelphi Terrace, 
te Miss Hannali Bramah, of Pimlico. 

Lieut. J. Davis, R.N. to Miss Jane 
Hearn, of Great Alie-street. 

H, Bristow, esq. of the E.J,Co.’s ser- 
vice, to Miss Charneck, of Verulam- 
buildings, Bath. 

E. H. Planptre, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Miss E. H. Petfield, of Sy- 
mondsbury. 

J. Weaver, esq. of Woolwich, to Miss 
Eliza Tanner, of Exeter. 

Wm. Maund,. esq. of Cornhill, to Miss 

Maria Cooe, of Miltord, near Salisbury. 

 S.R. Maitiand, esq. of the Inner Tem- 

ple, to Miss Selina Stephenson, of Olney. 
DIED. - 

In Newman-street, Miss Eliz. Halford, 

ef the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, univer- 
sally beloved, and deeply lamented by all 
who knew her, 
’ At Sunning-hill, Mrs, Stephen, the wife 
of James Stephen, esq. masterin Chancery. 
‘ In Dorset-street, Portman-squure, Ro- 
bert Lukin, esq. of the War Office. 

At Mitcham, Lientenant-General Forbes 
» res a: col. of the 70th regiment of 

t. 

At Brompton, 73, Mrs. Bruce, widow of 
Dr. B. of Bruce Vale, Barbadoes, 

In Wigmore-street, Mrs. Mulse, 
a | 













































(Dee, 1 
In Clerkenwell Abr. 
esq. vestrysclerk of that pat team es 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries, = 


In Fore-street, Cripp| 
Warne Browne. 9 ee pisente, Be. Joseph 


At South Lambeth, 29, Mr, ; 

wy, Jen. Bp » 29) Mr. Tho, Coit 
ame place, the wife o 
niel For h, F the Rev. Nath 

At Walworth, Mr. Bo 
Beddoin. well: Brandes 

In the Kent-road, Mrs. Scarles, 

At Bromley, 37, Mr. John Winfield, late 
of Broad-street, Bloomsbury. He endured 
a long and painful iliness with exemplary 
fortitude, leaving a disconsolate widow 
and four children, as well as numerons per. 
sonal friends to lament his irreparable and 
premature loss, 

At Tottenham, 74, Mrs, Eliz, Howard, 
of Stamford-hill. 

At East-hill, Wandsworth, 68, Joka 
Barchard, esq. 

At Blackheath-hill, Mrs. Eleanor Den. 
ham, much regretted. 

At Upper Tooting, 77, Mrs. Borille, 
justly lamented, 

In Canonbury-lane, Islingten, Mr. M. 
Dupont, greatly fe 

In Southampton- buildings, 83, Mr. John 
Noble: he had been upwards of tifty years 
clerk in the house of Messrs. Hoares, 
bankers, Fleet-street. 

At Islington, 77, Mr. William Stephens, 
many years a mercantile stationer in Bi- 
chin-lane, and afterwards in Throgmorton- 
street, He was nearly fifty-five years a 
liveryman of the Company of Stationers. 

In Mare-street, Hackney, 82, /¥m. Hy- 
num, esq. much regretted. 

In Sloane-square, the widow of the Rev, 
W. Jeffs, B.D. and F.S.A. 

At Ealing, Miss Sarah Isabella Carr, 
highly and justly esteemed. 

At Teddesley-park, Staffordshire, the 
Marchioness Wellesley: she was a French 
woman, and daughter of M. Pierre Roland, 
but long separated from her husband. 

d In Church-row, Hampstead, 65, Mr. T. 
trafford. 

Te London, Jos, Ledsam, esq. of Edgbas- 
ton, near Birmingham. __ 

At Islington, 75, Jas. Bigger, esq. of the 
East India-house. ; 

In Camberwell-grave, Mrs. Dixon. 

In Orchard-street, Eortman-square, Mrs, 
Mordaunt, wife of the Rev. — Mordaunt. 

In London, the Rev. Alex. Mackenzit, 
A.M. of Sheffield. é 

At Leatherhead, 74, the Hen. Henrietta 
Beauclerk. 
aaa Upper Clapton, 85, Airs. Grace 

‘ken. ) : 

Near Blackheath, Mrs. Elizabeth’ Low: 
man. 

In Upper Craven-Place, Kentish Tow", 
£3, Ebenezer Baker, €s4. "me At 
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. Mr. Solomon Stott. 


ington, 75 ?’ 
2 rom 26, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Keats, in the Poultry. vtech 
In Upper Thames-street, Mrs. Nathunve 


sw Tavistock-street, Bedford-square, 75, 


Margaret May. 
. Hackoey, P. James, e8q. 


_ At Ashley-Lodge, Surrey, 85, Dowager 
Fletcher. 
€8}, “4 goutharpton-buildings, Chancery- 


, Mr. William Rhodes. 
We asaitee, Mrs. Catherine Monk. 

At Islington, 74, John Patrick, esq. 

At Kensington, Capt. J. Barningham. 

At Walworth, Robert Smith, esq. 

At Greenhill, Harrow, the widow of 
John Russell, esq. R.A. 

At Peckham, 74, John Reed, esq. 

At Tottenham, Joshua Garth, esq. 

At Finchley, 86, Thomas Gildart, esq. 

In Great Prescot-street, 72, Peter Ber- 
fram, esq. of the firm of Mackenzie, Ber- 
tram, and Fitchett, of Great Tower-street. 

At Mile End, Mr. Wm. Champante, of 
the late firm of Champante aad’ Whitrow, 
of Jewry-street ; he was a singular charac- 
ter, and amassed a large fortune by vending 
asuperior kind of Dutch sealing-wax. 

In Saville-row, John Theodore Wratis- 
lac, ey. an eminent professional gentle- 





= wan, in the firm of Dawson and Wratislaw, 
Hiscliants could best appreciate his pro- 
us, fesional integrity; in ability he has left 


lew equals ; and in benevolence he had not 
.. many compeers. 

The Rev. William Augustus Pemberton, 
B.D. one of the senior fellows and tutors 
of Emanuel College, and Registrar of the 


y Cuiversity of Cambridge, in the 43d year 
r, di his age. In 1789 he was matriculated 

at Cambridge ; and, in 1794, took his de- 
- sree of B. A. with credit, as ninth Wrang- 

ker; his friend Butler, of Chelsea, now 
. tead-master of Harrow School, being the 
, ienior Wrangler of the year. In 1797, 
Mt, P, proceeded A.M. In 1802, he 


became librarian to his College; and, in 
; 1809, registrar of the University; in ac- 
pting which confidential; but easy, ap- 
puutments, he may with great truth be 
‘med to have conferred more of honour 

, and respectability. than he received. 
Tottenham Court-road, Mr. Cromwell, 
: Hammersmith, a malster, &c. He was 
“uring from the corn-market in Mark- 
» When he was suddenly taken ill and 
pans ina dying state, into the house of a 
De eandler, in Tottenham-court-road. 
on Suater of the shop, who knew him, 
wif ry home, and in the country. His 
ta id not know him, and he was there- 
* treated with no more~attention from 
ate humanity dictated. He remained 
conse shop, and a crowd was collected in 
; mate his dress not bespeaking him 
toala ~ wealth or respectability, till he 
Movs noved to the parish-workhouse. 
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However, some gentleman passing by 


chance, recognized him; and, knowing hin 
to be a wealthy man, thought it right to 
search his person in the presence of several 
witnesses, when they found bank-notes to 
the amount of 15001, A surgeon was sent 
for, who attended and examivedhim, avid de- 
clared that in his opinion he had been dying 
during the last two hours, in consequence 
of the breaking of a blood vessel, supposed 
to be near his heart, Itis said he was worth 
éwo millions and a half. He was 75 years 
old, and has been accumulating property 
for a great number of years, living at the 
most trifling expence. He frequently 
bought his cloaths in Monmouth-street, 
and wore them as long as they would bang 
together ; his breeches are very greasy and 
ragged; his stockings usually contained 
many holes ; in fact, he could not be distin- 
guished by his dress from his men. In the 
summer season he was frequently np at 
three o’clock, attending to and assisting in 
loading the brick carts, &c. &c.—His 
wealth did not improve or alter his con+ 
duct, manners, or mode of living. He 
provided plenty of food for the house, but 
it was in a very rough style—fat pork, fat 
bacon, &c, sometimes poultry. His hog- 
feeders and other men sat at table with him 
in their working-dress ; and, if a friend haps 
pened to dine with him, his men were 
made company for them, and he did not 
deviate from his daily plan of helping his 
men first. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. Joun Croome, M.A. to the rece 
tory of Bourton-on-the-Water, with the 
chapels of Nether or Lower Slaughter and 
Clapton annexed. 

Rev. E. B. Lewrs, to the rectory of 
Teddington. 

Rev. W. Crarg, clerk, M.A. to the 
rectory of Southery. 

Rev. Evan Hotiipay, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Carmarthen, aud to the rectory 
of Blethfa. : 

Rev. Mr. RENNELL, to the vicarage of 
Kensington. 

Rev. JAMEs AsHE GBB, to the rectory 
of Newton, otherwise Shire-Newton, 

The Rev. Davip WitiaMs, M.A. sti- 

ndiary curate in the parish-church of 


e 
Dveriens. : 
Rey, Witt1am Morea, to the vicar- 


of Llangunnor. 
Mew: E. R. merge ak to oe do- 

ic chaplain to the Earl of Fomiret. 
Mev. T. Suse. M.A. to be chancellor 


of St. Peter’s, Fxeter. 
pec spring bude M.A. to the vicarage 


ithiel. 
oper. Hi Rocens, to the valuable rec- 


{ Camborne. . 
vonRev. T. Ropyns, B.A. to the vicarage 


k, Devon. 
Of on, E. HoDer, B.A. to the rectory of 


St, Ewny, near Redruth SROVINCIAL 
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rough, to Miss Terry, of Pinching Thorp. 
~—Mr. Richard Rochester, of the Linnels, 
to Mrs. Errington, of Marley Coat Walls. 


Nicholson, of Greystoke.—At Irion, Jo- 
seph Gunson, esq. to Miss Ann Irton, of 
Irton-hall.—Mr. Joseph Dixon, of Isle- 


(Dec, 1, am 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES , 
With all the Marriages and Deaths, rt 
—_— poral 
NORTNUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. At Sunderland, 67, Mr. John Warton,— jocal 
GENERAL meeting of the inhabitants Mr. Daniel Donkin.—36, Mrs, Laver; ean 
A of Sunderland, Bishopwearmouth, —~—51, Mrs. Kidd, i erick, peth 
and the vicinity, was lately held, when a At Tweedmouth, 74, Mr. Joseph Po} men 
subscription was benevolently opened to warth.—88, Mr. Robert Shirley. —75, Mrs pews 
defray the expence of some public works Eleanor Rickleton. _ vill 
to employ the industrious poor of that At Hexham, 33, Mrs. Mary Bell, pine 
neighbourhood. At Tynemouth, 78, Mrs. Eliz. Appleton A 
At Sunderland market, a disturbance At Morpeth, Mrs. Sarah Arthur much bas 
lately took place among the unemployed respected, ' han 
oor, owing to the advance of com, —§ At Wasler, Mr. Hugh Scott, deseryedi to ¢ 
‘hey took away all that the farmers had lamented. wr fron 
brought to market, and divided it among At Darras-hall, Mr. Thomas Hays, tax 
themselves. At Horton, the Rev. William Hogarth, ad 
j Owing to the difference in the value of At Middleton in Teesdale, 56, Mr, Wm, ) 
4 money, the income of the Duke of Nor- Oliver, deservedly lamented.— At Shjj. Mis 
fi) thumberland is nominally reduced 37,0001. don, 40, Mrs. Bell.— At Elswick, 6, Mr, ‘0 
*s) per anuum. Leadbitter, regretted.—At Shincliffe, 2g Ro 
: The town and neighbourhood of Alston Mrs. Eleanor Henderson.— At Lisbury No 
on Moor are in a deplorable state. Some William Hay, esq. deservedly esteemed, Se 
im hundreds of the miners have lately been CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, Mi 
: discharged, and are reduced to the ut- ‘The seamen employed in the coal-trade om 
st most extremity. at Whitehaven, have agreed to the re. le 
? Married.} Mr. John Spencer, of New- duced wages, and vessels are now sailing bo 
l castle, to Miss Barbara Stapleton, of daily. Nearly 100 sail of vessels have do 
; Tynemouth.—Mr. Hopton, to Miss Eliza- been laid up for three months in conse. M 
beth Monkhouse: Mr. George Hopper, to quence of the seamen refusing the low N 
| Miss Mary Miller: all of Durham.—Mr. wages. B 
4! Charles Ferguson, of Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Curwen, M.P. for Carlisle, is now Bi 
| to Miss Bramwell, of Sunderland.— At supplying his numerous workmen with the H 
Dailington, Mr, John Atkinson, jun. to best flour at 3s. per stone, and oat-meal if 
' Miss Church, of Cork.—Mr. ‘Thomas Hol- at 9s. When wheat was at 501. a load, a 
liday, of Burnthill, to Miss Jane Hind, of Mr. Curwen was selling his stock to his a 
Chapel-house, near Cargo.—At St. Andrew workmen at the rate of 301, ; 
Auckland, Robert Haye Greville, esq. to Married.| Mr. Edward Jacques, to Miss ) 
Miss Charlotte Eden.— Mr. John Mul- Hannah Wangh: Mr. John Hagginson, to . 
caster, of Blaydon Slaiths, to Miss Eliza- Miss Bridget Littlé: Mr. Thomas Boyd, 
beth Taylor, of Swalwell—At Alnwick, to Miss Mary Cowen: all of Carlisle— 
Mr. William Hindmarsh, to Miss Mary John Wordsworth, esq. of Penrith, to : 

Athey: Mr. Thomas Anderson, to Miss Miss Littledale, of Whitehaven.—At Pen- 
Mattison.—Mr. John Surley, of Guisbo- rith, Mr. William Barton, to Miss Esther } 
| 











Died.| At Newcastle, iv Pilgrim-street, 
89, the widow of Mr. Alderman Mosley.— 
At an advanced age, Mr. James Watson, 
| aa justly respected. 

7 } At Gateshead, Mrs, Wilkinson.—81, Mr. 

bal C. Wilkinson, justly regretted.—Mr, Geo, 


kirk, to Miss Elizabeth Skelton, of Grait- 
ger-house. ty . 

Died.] At Carlisle, in English-street, 8, 
Mr, Armstreng, much and deservedly la- 
mented. — 64, Mr. Robert Wales. — In 
Rickergate, Mr. William Jackson. — In 


vee Duke.—84, Mr, Hugh Ferguson. Botchardgate, Mr. Robert Neal.—60, Ro- 
oe Hutchinson.—48, Mr. James Bland, much ‘Thomas Carlyle, mach celebrated as a 
a respected.—30, Mr. John Schofield, ree ingenious mechanic. 














ieee gretted, 
‘el At North Shields, 73, Mr. Benjamin 
; Tisle.— 44, Mrs. Dorothy Cockburn,— 
Mrs. Mary Cuthbertson.—77, Mrs. Mar- 
fel 3 garet ‘Todd.— Mrs. Jane Bulcraig.—9e, 
Te Mrs. Elizabeth Would.—84, Mrs. Mary 
Ub BS Storey.—7¢, Mr. Joli Cunningham, 
v At Darlington, 62, Mr. Wi. Haynes, 
’ At Bishopwearmouth, 5%, Mr, John 
: Fowls.—Mr, William Tarn, jun. 
a i 





At Tarraby, 84, Mr. Joseph Glaister. 
—At Scare, Mr. Joseph Sibson, agree 
spected.— At Newtown, 50, Mrs. ne 
Hodgson.—At Irthington, 81, Mrs. Philip- 
son.—At Wetheral, Mr. ‘Thomas _ 
At Bowbridge, 23, Mrs. Elizabeth Blay- 
lock, much respected. 

YORKSHIRE. 

At a numerous meeting of the — 

able inhabitants of Leeds, occasiou ea 








1816.] ' 
ewhelming pressure of distross 

ys SO it was very properly re- 
red tO open a soup-shop for their tem- 
relief during the winter. Such 
ny expedients may palliate, but they 
t cure. Let the wise Act of Eliza- 
beth for rebuilding and restoring tene- 
nents on sinall farms, be enforced or re- 
pewed, and all the difficulties of the towns 


will be changed into prosperity and hap- 





Mt subseription for the relief of the poor 
ms ys been raised at Scarborongh. One 


iandred and fifty men have been employed 
clear away the accumulated rubbish 
fom the harbour, by means of a voluntary 
tax imposed on themselves by the liberal 
th and opulent inhabitants. 

Married.] Mr. Christopher Reed, to 


Miss Ann Bruce: Mr. George C. Taylor, 
Mr, to Miss Ann Woodhouse: Mr. William 
28 Ross, to Miss Jane Greensho: Mr. W. V. 
ury, Norman, merchant, to Miss Mary Sophia 
ig Safe: all of Hull.—Mr. John Hall, to 
, Miss South: Mr. Eagland, to Mrs. Bo- 
ade rough: all of Leeds.—Jarvis Brady, of 
re. leeds, to Hannah Wilson, of Hull, and 
ing both of the Society of Friends.—Mr. Thos. 
ave Johson, of Wakefield, to Miss Hannah 
ie. Maria Benson, of ‘Thorne.—Mr. Lister 
ow Niylor, to Miss Sarah Smith, both of 
Bradford.— Mr. Williams, to Miss Ann 
ow Brown, both of Beverley.— Mr. J. E. 
the Holmes, of Huddersfield, to Miss Nares, 
eal of Hall—Thomas Gisborne Molineux, esq. 
id, of Milthorpe, to Miss Mar y Ann Pearce, 
his of Speenholmeland.—Mr. Thomas Wade, 
if Haewood, to Miss Parker, of Stank.— 
iss Mr. Whiteley, to Miss Beatrice Dickin- 
to wn, both of Woodhouse.—Mr. William 
d, Blacker, to Miss Oliver, both of Bishop 
-_ Burton, —The Rev. Mr. Watkinson, to 
to Mrs. Arton, both of Driffield.—Mr. John 
i Parker, of Cottingham, to Miss Hebble- 
et Wiite, of Hall—Mr. Clifton, to Miss 
0- fiandsley.—The Rev. Robert Skelton, to 
of Miss Richardson, of Thornton.—At Brods- 
¢- vorth, William Sweetland, esq. pratique 
u vster and captain of the Port-of Gi- 
. a to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
Jy le Mr. William Flint. 
4 Died.) At Hull, in Brooke-street, $5, 
‘ ®. Dorothy Wilson.—69, Mr. Thomas 
4 , justly regretted.—78, Mrs. Eleanor 
‘lton—The widow of ‘aptain Martin 
ke.—40, Mrs, Hellerby. 
P x... _ in Sheepsear-road, Mr. Cock- 
‘ 63, Mas, Twke 2°” justly regretted.— 
! guigrotherham, the wife of Mr. Thomas 


At Thitsk, 84, Mr. John Pick. 


rected ough, Mr. Coates, greatly 


At Beverley, Mr R , 
The Rev, Mr, Cetiens obert Robinson. 


t Richmond, 93. Mi " 
vedly regretted, a Pgs Miao 
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At Ackworth, Hannah Walker, on- of 
the Society of Friends.—At West Tho, pes 
77, Mr. John Newby.—At North Cave, 
85, Mr. John Foster.—At Gribthorpe, 69, 
Mr. William Penrose.—At Driffield, 80; 
Mr. John Mings.—At Falsgrave, 49, Mr. - 
John Beilby.—At Drypool, 54, Mrs. Mary 
Wood, deservedly regretted. ~ At Horse 
forth, Mr. John Marsden, justly lamented, 
—-At Tickhill, 82, Wm. Toone, esq. 

LANCASHIRE, 

Mr. Purrxips, the lish Barrister, and 
a phenomenon of eloquence, having re- 
cently visited Liverpool, some public-spi- 
rited persons in that town, as a compliment 
due to his unrivalled genius, instituted a 
public dinner for the purpose of entertain- 
ing him. Mr. Casey was in the chair; 
and, on the health of Mir. P. being drank, 
he returned thanks in the following inter- 
esting effusion of genius and patriotism :— 

“ Believe me, Mr. Chairman, I feel too 
sensibly the high and unmerited compli- 
ment yon have paid me, to attempt any 
other return than the simple expression of 
my gratitude—to be just, I must be silent; 
bnt, though the tongue is mute, my heart is 
much more than eloquent. The kindness 
of fiiendship—the testimony of any class, 
however humble, carries with it no trifling 
gratification—but, stranger as Iam, to be 
so distinguished in this great town, whose 
wealth is its least recommendation—the 
emporium of commerce, liberality, and 
public spirit—the birth-place of talent— 
—the residence of integrity—the field 
where Freedom seems to have rallied the 
last allies of her cause, as if, with the noble 
consciousness that, though Patriotism could 
not wreathe the Janrel round her brow, 
Genius should at least raise it over her ashes 
—to be so distinguished, Sir, and in such a 
place, does, I confess, inspire me with a 
vanity which even a sense of my unimpor- 
fance cannot entirely silence.—Indeed, 
Sir, the ministerial critics of Liverpool 
were right. I have no claim to this enthu- 
siastic welcome. But J cannot look upon 
this testimonial, so much as a tribute to 
myself, as an omen to that country with 
whose fortunes the dearest sympathies of 
my soul are intertwined. Oh yes, I do 
foresee when she shall hear with what 
courtesy her most pretentionless advocate 
las been treated; how the same wind that 
wafts her the intelligence, will revive that 
fiame within her, which the blood of ages 
has not been able to extinguish. It may 
be a delusive hope, bat I am glad to grasp 
at any phantom that flits across the solitude 
of that country’s desolation. On this sub- 
ject you can scarcely be ignorant, for you 
have an Irishman resident among you, 
whom I am proud to call my friend— whose 
fidelity to Ireland no absence can diminish 
_-who has at once the honesty t6 be can- 
did, and the talent to be convincing. [ 


ly say I allude to Mrs, Casey 
uced scarcely y + a 
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—I knew, Sir, the statue was too striking 
to require a name upon the pedestal. Alas, 
Treland has little now to console her, ex- 
cept the consciousness of having produced 
such men. It would be a treasonable adu- 
Jation in me to deceive you. Six centu- 
ries of base misgovernment—of causeless, 
ruthless, and ungrateful persecution have 
now reduced that country to a crisis, at 
which, I know not whether the friend of 
humanity has most canse to grieve, or to 
rejoice; because I am not sure that the 
same feeling which prompts the tear at hu- 
man sufferings, ought not to triumph in 
that increased infliction which may at 
length tire them out of endnrance. I 
trust in God a change of system may in 
time anticipate the results of desperation ; 
but you may quite depend on it, a periud 
is approaching when, if Penalty does not 
pause in the pursuit, Patience will turn 
short on the pursner. Can you wonder at 
it?—Contemplate Ireland during any given 
period of England's rule, and what a pic- 
ture does she exhibit !— Behold her created 
in all the prodigality of nature—with a soil 
that anticipates the husbandman’s desires— 
with harbours courting the commerce of 
the world—with rivers capable of the most 
effective navigation—with the ore of every 
metal struggling through her surface— 
with a people, brave, generons, and intel- 
lectual, literally forcing their way through 
the disabilities of their own country, into 
the highest stations of every other; and 
well rewarding the policy that promotes 
them, by achievements the most heroic, 
and allegiance without a blemish. How 
have the successive Governments of En- 
gland demeaned themselves to a nation, of- 
fering such av accumulation of moral and 
— advantages! See it in the state of 
reland at this instant—in the universal 
bankruptcy that overwheims her—in the 
loss of her trade-—in the annihilation of her 
mannufactures—in the deluge of her debt— 
in the divisions of her peopie—in all the 
loathsome operations of an odious, mono- 
polizing, hypocritical fanaticism on the one 
hand, wrestling with the untiring but 
vatural reprisais of an ivritated population 
onthe other? It required no common in- 
genuity to reduce such a country tosuch a 
situation. But it has been done—Man has 
conquered the beneficence of the Deity— 
his harpy touch has changed the viands to 
corruption, and that jand, which you might 
have possessed in health, and wealth, and 
vigonr, to support you in your hour ef 
need, now writhes in the agonies of death, 
unable even to hift the shrond with which 
Famine and Fatuity try to encumber her 
convuistons. Thisis what [ see a pensioned 
Press denominates tranquillity.— Oh, woe 
to the land threatened with such tranquil- 
lity—S.iitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant 
—it is not yet the tranguillity of solitude— 
Wt Js not yet the tranquillity of death—but, 


(Dee. j 

if you would know what it ; . 
the silence of creation— haa = forth in 
is hushed, and every echo mute oad, Phan 
tnre seems to listen in dumb, and terrified 
and breathless expectation—go forth i, 
such an hour and see the terrible tran si. 
lity by which you are surrounded! Hor 
could it be otherwise—when, for ages u 
ages, Invention has fatigued itself with ex 
pedients for irritation—when, ag | have 
read with horror in the progress of my legal 
studies, the homicide of a “mere Iris. 
man” was considered justifiable, and when 
his ignorance was the origin of all his 
crimes, his education was prohibited by Act 
of Parliament! when the people were 
worm-eaten by the odious vermin which 
Church and State adultery had spawned— 
when a bad heart and brainless head were 
the fangs by which every foreign adven 
turer and domestic traitor fastened 
office—when the property of the native 
was but an invitation to plunder, and his 
non-acquiescence the signal for confisca. 
tion—when religion itself was made the 
odious pretence for every persecution, and 
the fires of hell were alternatively liyhted 
with the cross, and quenched in the blood 
of its defenceless followers! J speak of 
times that are passed ; but can their recol- 
lections—can their consequences, be so 
readily eradicated? Why, however, should 
I refer to periods that are distant? Be- 
hold, at this instant, five millions of her 
people disqualified on account of their faith 
—and that by a country professing free- 
dom! and that under a Government call- 
ing itself Christian! You, (when I say 
you, of course I mean, not the high-minded 
people of England, but the men who mis- 
govern us both) seem to have taken outa 
roving commission in search of grievances 
abroad, whilst you overlook the calamities 
at yonr own door, and of your own intlie- 
tion.—You traverse the ocean tu emanrl 
pate the African—you cross the Ime to 
convert the Hindoo—you hurl your than 
der avainst the savage Algerine—but, your 
own brethren at home, who speak the same 
tonene, acknowledge the same King, am 
kneel to the same God, cannot get one vist 
from your itinerant humanity! Oh, sucha 
system is almost too abominable for 2 
name—it is a mouster of impiety, impolicy, 
ingratitude, and injustice! ‘The — 
nations of antiquity scarcely acted 00 sr 
barbarous principles. Look to payee 
Rome, with her sword in one hand hia 
Constitution in the other, healivg the mje 
ties of conquest with the embrace 
brotherhood, and wisely converting her 
captive into the citizen.—-Look to t 

: p, 2 
great enemy, the glorions Carthageni@ 
the foot of the Alps, ranging hie pee 
round him, and, by the polite A ian 
captivity or arms, recruiting hit erally 
with the very men whom he taid these 
conquered into gratitude! THe epdations 
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tions deep in the human heart, and 


was proportionate to their 
el wer aie A the violence of 
Osh Catholic—can you wonder he is 
yolent? It is the consequence of your 

infliction— 
yo will quiver where the pincers 


tear, - 
Tie blood will follow where the knife is 
driven.” ’ 

Your friendship has been to him worse 
than hostility—he feels its embrace but by 
the pressure of its fetters! I am only 
amazed he is not much more violent. He 
fils your Exchequer, he fichts your battles, 
ye feeds your clergy, from whom he de- 
rives no benefit, he shares your burdens, 
he shares your perils, he shares every thing, 
except your privileges—can you wonder he 
isvinent? He sees every pretended obsta- 
ce to ‘his emancipation vawish—Catholic 
Europe your ally, the Bourbon on the 
throne, the Emperor a captive, the Popea 
fiend; the aspersions on his faith disproved 
by his allegiance to you against, alterna- 
lively, every Catholic Potentate in Chris- 
tendom, and he feels himself branded with 
hereditary degradation—can you wonder, 
then, that he is wiolent? He petitioned 
lumbly—his tameness was constrned into 
aproof of apathy. He petitioned boldiy— 
his femonstrance was considered as an im- 
pudent audacity. He petitioned in peace 
~—he was told it was not the time. He pe- 
tioned in war—he was told it was not the 
lime, A strange interval—a prodigy in 
politics, a pause between peace and war, 
which appeared to be just made for him, 
arose—{ alinde to the period between the 
retreat of Louis and the restoration of Bo- 
baparte—he petitioned then, and he was 
told it was not the time. Oh, shame! 
shame! shame! J hope he will petition no 
more a Parliament so eqnivocating. How- 
ever, Tam not sorry they did so eyuivocate, 
cause [ think they have sageested one 
common remedy for the grievances of both 
Countries, aud that remedy is, a REFORM 
OPTHAT PARLIAMENT. Without that, I 
phialy see, there is no hope for Ireland— 
os is No salvation for England ; they will 
towards yon as they have done toward 


‘they will admit your reasoning—they: 


pi — your eloquence, and they will 
an ‘er sincerity by a strict perseve- 
a Fg the inapolicy you have exposed, 
a profligacy you have deprecated. 
re ig England at this moment. To 

te. . state have they not reduced her! 
Winds wien islaad ; for whose wealth the 
eda. Heaven seemed to biow, covered 

o ace was with the gorgeous mantle 

Uccessfal agriculiare, al] studded over 
sems of art and manufacture, there is 
“earce an object bat Industry in rags, 
tear ee in despair—the merchant 

+. dledger—the fields without a har- 


"et—the shops without a customer—the 


how 
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Exchange deserted, and the Gazette 
crowded, form the heart-rending com- 
ments on that nefarious system, in support 
of which, peers and contractors, stock-job- 
bers and sinecurists, in short, the whole 
trained, collared, pampered, and rapacions 
a3 of ministerial beagles, have been, for 
lalf a century, in the most clamorous and 
discordant uproar! During all this misery, 
how are the pilots of the State employed ? 
Why, in feeding the bioated mammoth of 
sinectre—in weighing the farthings of some 
underling’s salary—in preparing Ireland 
for a garrison, aud England for a poor- 
house—in the structure of Chinese palaces, 
the decoration of dragoons, aud the erec- 
tien of public buildings. Oh! its easily 
seen we have a saint in the Exchequer—he 
has studied Scripture to some purpose— 
the famishing people cry out for bread, and 
the scriptural Minister gives them stones 
Such has been the result of the blessed Pitt 
System, which, amidst oceans of blood, and 
800 millions of expenditure, has left you, 
after all your victories, a triumphant dupe 
—a trophied bankrupt. I lave heard be- 
fore of States ruined by the visitations of 
Providence, devastated by famine, wasted 
by fire, overcome by enemics, but never 
until now did [ see a State, like Icngland, 
impoverished by her spoils, and conquered 
by her successes! She has fought the fight 
of Europe—she has purchased ail its coin- 
able bloud—she has subsidized al its depen- 
dencies in their own cause—she has con- 
queied by sea—she has conquered by land 
—she has got peace, and, ot course (or the 
Pitt apostles would not have made peace), 
she has got her “ indemnity for the past, 
and security for the future 7 aud here she 
is, after all her vanity and all her victories, 
surrounded by desolation, like one of the 
pyramids of Egypt, amid the grandeur of 
the desert, full of magnificence and death 
—at once a trophy anda tom)! The 
heart of any reflecting man must burn 
within him when he thinks that the war, 
thus sanguinary in its operations, thus cou- 
fessediy ruinous in its expenditure, was 
even still move odions in its principle. It 
was a war avowedly undertaken for the 
purpose of forcing France out of her un- 
doubted right of choosing her own Mo- 
narch—a war which uprooted the very 
foundations of the English Constitation— 
which libelled the most glorious era in out 
national annals—which declared tyranny 
eternal, and announced to the people, amid 
the thunder of artillery, that, no matter how 
asgrieved, their only allowable attitude 
was that of supplication—which, when It 
told the French reformer of 1793 that his 
defeat was just, told the British reformer of 
1688 jus triumph was treason, and exhi- 
bited to history the terrific farce of a 
Prince of the house of Brunswick, the crea- 
ture of the Kevolution, OFFERING A HU- 


AN HECATOMB UPON THE GRAVE OF 
" JAMES 
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James THE Seconp! !—What else have 
you done? Yon have succeeded. indeed, 
in dethroning Napoleon, and you have de- 
throned a monarch, who, with all his im- 
puted crimes and vices, shed a splendour 
around royalty, too powerful for the feeble 
vision of legitimacy even to bear. He had 
many fauits ; Ido not seek to pailiate them. 
He deserted his principles; I rejoice that 
he has suffered. But still let us be gene- 
rous even in our enmities. How grand was 
his march! How magnificent his destiny ! 
Say, what we will, Sir, he will be the land- 
mark of our times in the eye of posterity. 
The goal of other men’s speed was his stait- 
ing-post—crowns were his play-things— 
thrones his footstool—he strode from vic- 
tory to victory—his path was “a plane of 
continned elevations.” Surpassing the 
boast of the too confident Roman, he but 
stamped upon the earth, and not only 
armed men, but states and dynasties, and 
arts and sciences, all that n-ind could ima- 
gine, or industry produce, started up, the 
creation of enchantment. He is fallen—as 
the late Mr. Whitbread said, “ you made 
him, and he unmade him<self ;’—his own 
anbition was his glorions conqueror. He 
attempted, with a sublime audacity, to 
grasp the tires of Heaven, and his heathen 
retribution has been the vulture and the 
rock! ! I donot ask what you have gained 
by it, because, in place of gaining any thing, 
you are infinitely worse than when you 
commenced the contest: but what have 
you done for Europe? what have yon 
achieved for man? Have morals been 
ameliorated? has liberty been strength- 
ened? has any one improvement in politics 
or philosophy been produced? Let us see 
how. You have restored to Portugal a 
Prince of whom we know nothing, except 
that when his dominions were invaded, his 
people distracted, his crown in danger, and 
all that could interest the highest energies 
of man at issue, he left his cause to be com- 
bated by foreign bayonets, and fled with a 
dastard precipitation to the shameful secu- 
rity of a distant hemisphere! Yon have 
restored to Spain a wretch of even worse 
than proverbial princely ingratitude; who 
filled his dungeons, aud fed his rack with 
the heroic renmant that had braved war, 
and famine, and massacre, beneath his ban- 
ners; who rewarded patriotism with the 
ptison—fidelity with the torture—heroism 
with the scaffold—and piety with the In- 
quisition ; whose royalty was published by 
the signature of his death-warrants, and 
whose religion evaporated in the embroider- 
ing of petticoats for the Blessed Virgin! 
—You have forced upon France a family 
to whom misfortune could not teach 
mercy, or experience wisdom; vindictive 
iM prosperity—servile in deteat—timid in 
the field—vacillating in the cabinet—sus- 
picious among themselves—discontented 
among their followers—their memories te- 


[Dee. 1 
nacious but of the punish ’ 
provoked, their piety active bet ott 
serviency to their priesthood and oe 
power passive but in the sabjerstion 
their people! Such are the dynasties “ 
have conferred on Europe. In the ma 
act, that of enthroning three individuals 
the same family, you have committed in 
politics a capital error; but Providen 
has countermined the ruin yOu were “ 
paring, and, whilst their impolicy lh 
the chance, their impotency precludes the 
danger of a coalition. As to the rest of 
Europe, how has it been ameliorated? 
what solitary benefit have the “ Deliveren” 
conferred? ‘They have Partitioned the 
States of the fecbie to feed the rapacity of 
the powerful ; and, after having alternately 
adored and deserted Napoleon, they have 
wreaked their vengeance on the noble but 
unfortunate fidelity that spurned their 
example! Do you want proofs—look to 
Saxony—look to Genoa—look to Norway 
—but, above all, to Poland! that speaking 
monument of regal murder and legitimate 
robbery. 
Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of 
Time— 
Sarmatia fell—unwept—without a crime! 
—Here was an opportunity to recompence 
that brave, heroic, generous, martyred, and 
devoted people—here was an opportunity 
to convince Jacobinism that crowns and 
crimes were not, of course, co-existent ; 
and that the highway rapacity of one gene- 
ration might be atoned by the penitential 
retribution of another!—Look to Italy: 
parceled out to temporizing Austria—the 
land of the Muse, the historian, and the 
hero—the scene of every classic recollec- 
tion—the sacred fane of antiqnity, where 
the genius of the world weeps and worships, 
and the spirits of the past start into life at 
the inspiring pilgrimage of some 
Roscoe. (Appluuse.)—You do yourselves 
honour by this noble, this natural enthusi- 
asm. Long may you enjoy the pleasure of 
possessing, never can you lose the pride 
of having produced, the Scholar, roa 
pedantry—the Patriot, without reproa 
—the Christian, without superstition—Mt 
Man, without blemish. It is 4 subject 
could dwell on with delight for ever. How 
painful our transition to the disgustuig rn 
of the * Deliverers” Look to Prussia, alter 
fruitless toil and wreathless trump", 
mocked with the promise of a visionary 
Constitution. Look to France, a “f 
and plundered, weeping over the “" 
her hopes and her heroes. Look ° ble 
gland, eaten by the cancer of an aes 
debt—exhausted by Poor Rates a 
porting a Civil List of near a ap nee 
half, annual amount—guarded by a 


ing Army vf 149,000 men—misrepreser! 
by a House of Commons, ninety ° derive 
Members, in places and ey 

200,001, in yearly emnolumelts 9 tog 
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inister—mocked with a military peace, 
‘rt with the fortifications of a war 
t! Shades of heroic millions! 
these are Your achievements ! ons if of 
Lzvitimacy ! this is thy consummation! 1: 
The past is out of our power, it is high 
time to provide agaist the future. Re- 
treachment and Reform are now become 
sot only expedient for our prosperity, but 
necessary to our very existence. Can any 
nao of sense say that the present system 
should continue?—What! when war and 
peace have alternately thrown every fainily 
in the empire into mourning and poverty ; 
shall the fattened tax-gathcrer extort the 
starving manufacturer's last shilling, toswell 
the unmerited and enormous sivecure of 
sme wealthy pauper? Shall a Borough- 
mongering Faction convert what is mis- 
named the national representation, into a 
mere instrament for raising the supplies 
which are to gorge its own venality! Shall 
the mock dignitaries of Whigism and 
Toryism, lead their hungry retainers to 
contest the profits of an alternate ascen- 
dency over the prostrate interests of a too 
generous people? These are questions 
which I blush to ask—which I shudder to 
think must be either answered by the Par- 
lament or the people. Let our Rulers 
aay | avert the interrogation. We 
ive in times when the slightest remon- 
sirauce should command attention—when 
the minutest speck that merely dots the 
tige of the political horizon, may be the 
car of the approaching spirit of the storm! 
Oh! they are times whose omen no fancied 
security can avert; times of the most awful 
aud portentous admonition, Establish- 
ments the most solid, thrones the most an- 
tient, coalitions the most powerful, have 
Crumbled before our eyes, and the crea- 
lure of a moment, robed, and crowned, and 
sceptered, raised his fairy creation on their 
Tus! The warning has been given ; may 
thot have been given in vain ‘” _ 
An alarming fire lately consumed some 
Premises on Shudehill, Manchester, occu- 
pied by Mr. Sheldon, grocer, and Messrs. 
Join Howard and Co, wire-workers, 
general meeting of the people of 
anchester was lately held in the open 
te of ground between St. Peter's 
; lena and Deansgate. The hastings were 
, of two carts; at @ short distance 
ore a board, bearing in conspicuous 
atacters the words, * Free und equal 
we ation.’ The business of the day 
opened by the chairmau, Mr. Knight; 
p Some spirited resolations, &c. were 
“me The strictest order prevailed, and 
aay om dispersed without betraying 
wis nes to tumult or outrage.—It 
moe ved to present an address or re- 
~ alice to the Regent; but, not 
having ro g ’ ’ 
telected om for the whole, we have 
the two subsequent paragraphs, 


as creditable to the patriotism of the ad. 
dressers: — : 

“ Permit us further to state to your 
Royal Highness, that, as the last war par- 
ticularly (according to our conception) 
was unjustly and wickedly entered into, 
contrary to the general interests of this 
country ; and, as the supplies thereof were 
granted, not by the real representatives of 
your people, but by the agents of the 
aristrocracy, placed in our House of Com. 
mons, therefore, we do not conceive our- 
selves under any moral obligations to pay 
the interest upon that part of what is 
called the Natioual Debt, which is claim. 
ed by the great land proprietors, place- 
men, sinecurists, and contractors; and 
then by applying the sinking Fand to the 
liquidation of the remaining claims, this 
millstone of the nation will be nearly an- 
nililated—besides, as a great part of this 
debt was borrowed when moucy was not 
more than half the value it will be, when 
things have regained their natural level; 
this is another reason for reducing the 
rate of its interest more’ than one half— 
this argument will also apply to every 
other branch of national expenditure. 

“ But, Sire, the great evil, and that 
which we cannot bat consider as the pri- 
mary one, as the great source from which 
all the others flow, is, the vitiated state of 
our representation, which has been openly 
and repeatedly admitted, even in the 
House of Commons itself. In fact, it ap- 
pears, from au unrefuted document, that 
91 members of that House, receive out of 
the taxes above 200,0001. annually—that 
the most ignorant and venal part of the 
people inhabiting small buroughs, influ. 
enced, or dictated to, by their proprie- 
tors, return the major part of the members 
of that House; whilst many populous 
towns do not return any representatives, 
and whilst, probably, the major part of 
the inhabitants of the kingdom have no 
vote at all, and consequently have no 
political influence whatever, but are com- 
pletely enslaved. Representation, Sire, 
was not designed as a mere Ignis Fatuus 
to’ dazzle and deceive, but as a reality, 
which should secure to us the preservation 
of our persons, onr properties, and our 
rights ; and, we should be unworthy the 
name of Englishmen, if we did not re- 
solve, by every constitutional means, te 
regain and preserve them. Ivy short, Sire, 
we are confident that it is owing to our 
partial and vitiated representation, that 
the measures of your ministers have, for 
the last 25 years at least, been uniformly 
calculated to increase enormously the 
riches of a few, and sink the many into va- 
precedented difficulties, privations, de- 
gradation, and misery.” ; 

Marvied.] Mr. Henry Barrow, to Miss 


Hannah Barnes: Mr. ‘Thomas Sutton, to 
Miss 
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of a nation cannot be sufficiently known, 





Haynah Massey, of GreetPor iran, 


re 472 Cheshire.— Stockport Resolutions. [Dec 18 
4A Miss Anne Hulme: Mr. Thomas Brown, nor its gri *, Mot 
to Miss Jane Francis: Mr. John Hilditch, der to effect this 4 redressed.— Sed, Tn or. ts. 
to Miss Sarah Sackerson: all of Man- first duty of renensenanl it of § 
chestér. — Benjamin Heywood, jun. esq. and more particular! gt all ti to) 
banker, of Manchester, to Miss Sophia crisis, to pay the arian B ror $ IMportanr cual 
Ann Robinson, of Woodlands.—Mr. John complaints of the nation elevence to the Aun 
King, of Manchester, to Miss Eleanor virtuous effort, prove t he and by ey Gort 
Wadkin, of Lancaster.—Mr ha Wat- SOFT, prove to their constituent; voit 
’ ‘ - Jo at- that all private consideration be sarrié... * 
mough, of Bidstone, to Miss Sarah Chess- to public duty.—4th, Th eV! : 
hyre, of Salford.—Mr. William Jonas, to which have from time to tee ene esq. 
Miss Bellin: Mr. Jacob Hallen, to Miss the original contract, made hb oy ay 
Holden: Mr. Randle Major, to Miss Jane fathers in right of posterit fv fore. In | 
Hougliton: Mr. Thomas Gregson, to Miss nothing to contemplate “tiny caves us me] 
Thorne: Mr, W. Robinson, to Miss E.H. extravagance, so destructive in ii ope 1 ‘ 
Buxton: all of Liverpool.— Mr. James tion and design, that public conlidenne Vi 
Crompton, to Miss Amelia Barton, of together with private property, are ee? \ 
Over Darwen.—Mr. Joseph Lees, of Old- this country, and substitutin io the A 
ham, to Miss Ann Whitehead, of Man- : suting im ther 
, ’ an- stead an extent of pauperism, which ha \ 
chester.—Mr. John Barrow, to Miss Jane already exhausted every fand necessar ; ' arei 
Aspinwall, both of Bolton.—Mr. W. Pen- the support of those who have legal mh " e 
nivgton, to Miss Mary Anne Rawsthorne, on the country.—5th. That the failure of A 
both of Halliwell. several applications which have been made Mu 
Died.} At Manchester, in Mosley-street, to parliament, for upwards of fifteen years ras 
21, Elizabeth, wife of Daniel Grant, esq. in aid of the manufactures of this town i 
—27, John Underhill, esq.—72, Mr. Mi- and neighbourhood, may be attributed to 
chacl ‘Il hompson.—In Chavles-street, Mrs. principally to an umeqnal, and conse. Cla 
J. Clege, regretted,—40, Mr. Richard Fit- quently inefficient, representation of the Mx 
ton.—40, Mrs. Ellen Preston.— Mr. Robt. people, in the Commons House of Par. ton 
Hardy, of the firm of Scatherd and liament.—6th. In order to counteract the (as 
Hardy. — Pees baneful consequences, arising from such i 
At Liverpool, in Hightield-street, Mr. unprecedented distress, we would remov- A 
Robert Williams, —In Pembroke-place, 62, state with those who are in the receipt of Hai 
Miss Blackburne.—In Church-sireet, 77, enormons sams of money, taken from thein- A 
Mr. James Davies.—32, Mr. J. Conrad dustry of the people, that they would ser ‘ 
Siber, merchant.— In Dalby-street, 57, ously consider the necessity of relinquishing, Vn 
Mr. S$. Carrington, merchant.—In Jobn- what in fact they can easily spare, without 
street, 77, Mr. E. Abbot.—29, Mr. John subjecting them to the want of that comfert I 
Ashworth. ; which is so immediately necessary for the the 
At Preston, Mr. Richard Brackell— happiness of the whole.—7th. It is the de- j 
The Rev. James Penny, A.M. vicar. cided opinion of this meeting, not only that Mr 
At Oldham, Mr. James Fletcher. the present duration of parliament, but also ail 
At Everton, Benjamin Bowden, esq. the practice, falsely called theelectivefrat- ting 
At Kersal, at an advanced agt, Mr. chise, is in direct opposition to the consti- ton 
Thomas Royle. tutional rights of the people—8th. We all lot 
At Eweil-hall, Mr. ‘Thos. Mayor, much consider itas our duty to protest against the bo 
respected.— At Rivington, Mr. Charles unconstitutional practice of maintaining, ® Lot 
Fisher, justly regretted.—At Buck-house, the time of peace, an army, for whieh there J 
77, Mr. Thomas ‘Taylor, deservedly re- cannot, in the present order of things, I 
bpected.—At Pendleton, 25, Miss Martha the smallest pretext.—9th. That the thanks Co 
Morris, regretted. of this meeting be presented to that dis. Ha 
CHESHIRE. tinguished patriot, Lord Cochraue, for lus i 
At a numerous and respectable meeting manly and independent conduct m cou® Ge 
recently held in the lately flourishing town teracting the designs of those, who, 1 i 
of Stockport, J. WARDLE, esq. inihe chair, direct opposition to truth wished to col: Nir 
the following resolutions were agreed to: ’ tinue that system of deceit, which bas % é 
ist. That in all free States, nothing can long marked all their proceedings.—Ans, Mr 
tend mere to the happiness of the country, that an humble address be forthwith pre 
than a good understanding betwixt the sented to his Royal Highness the Prince Di 
people and those who exercise the im- Regent, praying him to direct that - el 
percent trust of representing them in par- Parliament be immediately assembled i 
tament.—2ud, That no nution can be deno- and that, in preference to every 7? a 
minuted free, whose government docs not business, they will take the state hen _ 
flow from au fair and equal representation of nation immediately into their most serious 
the people ; as it is this alone which con- consideration. it 
stitotes the basis of genuine liberty, and Married.] S, Mason, esq. to Mrs. Gait “ 
until a end so important shall be gained, skell, both of Chester.—Nathaniel a a 
we are fully convinced that the sentiments ginbottom, esq. of Macclesfield, he’ N “ . 
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Andrew.—Reginald Fowden, 
esq, of School’s-hill, to -* ay ert 
of stockpart Etchels—Mr. ©, Wahnusiey, 
to Miss Braddock, both of Marple.—Ri- 
chard Hassell, esq. of Hoskisson, to Miss 
Aw Davis, of Moss hall.—Mir. 1 homas 
Goulden, to Miss Oldham, both of Stock- 
yor At Chester, 79, John Bonner, 
esg.—In Watergate-street, ai an advanced 
we, Mr. J. Joues, deservedly lament) d.— 
I; Foregate-stieet, Mr. Thomas Orue, 
reatly respected. 

At Dukinfield, Mr. Bentley Brooke. 

At Cheadie, 66, the wife of Beitrie 

arkland, esy. 

" Neston, 51, Mr. Samuel Dodd. 
AtOver Whitley, 69, Joho Skerret, esq, 
At Werth, 88, Me. William Ctayton, 

greatly and deservedly esteemed, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

At the laie graud and well-attended 
Musieal Festival at Derby, wearly 10001, 
was collected tor the Infirmary. 

Murried.] Mr. James Mitls, of Derby, 
to Miss Fotherby, of Ukeston, — Mr. 
Clarke, of Derby, to Miss Gregory, of 
Mickleover.— Mr. William: Eaton, of Sut- 
toa upon the Hill, to Mrs, ‘irusseil, of 
Castle-Donington, 

Died.| At Derby, 42, Mr. Win. Reeves. 

At Chesterfield, 79, tie widow of Wan 
Harding, esq. universaliv respected, 

At Buxton, Mrs. Hatton. 

At Cutthorpeehall, 25, Mr. Henry Saville 
Wright, great'y lamented. 

NOTTINGNAMSIIIRE. 

In one of the parishes of Nottingham, 
the poor-vates are 35s, in the pound, 

Nwried.] Mr. Wallace, to Mrs. Healey ; 
Mr, Thoraicn, to Miss Hannah Coates : 
al of Nottingham.—Mr. Woad, of Not- 
iuigham, to Mrs, Darman, of New Sacn- 
ln—Mr. M. A. Girton, to Miss E. KReek, 
both of Newark, —The Rev, Brooke 
boothly, teetor of Kirkby, to the Len. 
lowisa Hearietta Vernon.—At New ark, 
J, Bevor, esq. to Miss Parke. 

Died.) At Nottingham, 79, Mr. Francis 

Coalerait.~in Houdsgate,-Mr.- James 

Hatgliton.—On Low-pavement, Miss Sarah 

“waite, — Qa Tollouse-hill, Mrs. 
edimy, 
ytNewark, 6%, Mr. Richard Cooper.— 
Att, William Lawton, 

At Manstield, 4, Mr, Holloway.—5z, 

Meg olin Shepperson. 

pli est Retford, 58, Thomas Lacey 

On, many yeays au active ma- 

eStrate, 

At Elston, 95, Rohert Waring Darwin, 
ae of the peace for the county, 

lor Of Principia Bolanicu. 

A pebi LINCOLNSUIRE, 
= 4 meeting has been held at Bos- 
sent i -" pind courideration the pre- 
Patriotic _ State of the ¢ouniry. The 
meshes apis for Boston, Mr. Man- 

lexre unable to attend thic mecting, 

**HLY SAG. No. 294, 
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anda letter was received from him con- 
taining the following independent and 
constitutional language, which we deem 
worthy of laying before our readers:— 
“The tyranny of taxation is as much to 
be dreaded a3 the tyranny of a standing 
are:v; and, unless the electors throughout 
the kingdom exert their independence, and 
resolutely determine to send men to Par- 
Hament, who ‘vill equally resist fiscal, as 
well as military, despotism, and support 
the revered maxims of our ancient laws, 
against the rats and locusts who would 
feed on the vitals of the couutry, (some to 
the amount ef 30,0001 a-year for doing 
nothing,) those abominabije tyrants, ex- 
cessive taxation and a standing army, wii 
put down every vestige of liberty and 
freedom which ts ieft to our abused and 
sufiering county. To resist these two 
tyrants in and out of Parliameut will be 
my studious endeavour, from the most 
settied conviction of the necessity of so 
doing, whether I consider the general 
welfare of my country, or the particular 
anterests of my consiituents, who have 
confided to me the important duty of de- 
fending their rights and redressing their 
grievances. Every Enghshman who hasa 
heart, a hand, or a voice to assist his na- 
live country, and to protect it agaist 
foreign foes, ought to bear his share in 
trinmphing over these domestic enemies, 
The volunteers of England should enrol 
themselves again, and raily round the sa- 
ered banners of the constitutian, to de- 
fend it against any daring aud destructive 
despots. I consider an income-tax and 
a standing army as twin brothers; in 
uiho'y alhance against our vights and 
liberties.—-The income-tax would pay the 
army, and an army would collect the 
income-tax, and both would atiack the 
constitution, fs this despotic design 
vet laid aside, or will it be abaudoned 

uuless Enclishmen speak out in bold an 

determined language, such as their fore- 
fathers were aceustemed to use, when 
they controuled oy cashiered their rulersr— 
Above-all, iet them choose for representa. 
tives such men as will not sell thew consti- 
tuents to participate in the plunder of their 
country. sit resolutely oppose the mtra- 
ducuon of fyreign systems and arbitrary 
yotions of government; men, whe will pat 
ai defiance’ and to the revwte German 
principles and Windsor politics.” 

The diminution in the circulation. of 
country bank bills in the county of Ling 
colin. is said to amount to 2 milion and a 
haif' sterling ; in Waltshire to 300,000i. and 
in Durbam to 500,000i.: of course it could 
not be otherwise, a3 the Bank of Eugland 
has dinunished ats legal tenders 9 fourth 
in two years. f 

‘ Murried.| Lucius O’Briev, esq. of Stam- 
ford, to Miss Eliza Danie, of U fingham,— 
Mr. R. + Neweoinb, LP Stamford, to 
Miss Todg, of Corby.— Mr. .¥ TPhomp- 

5P 80u, 
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son, of Stamford, to Miss Alice Ball, of 
Nassington.—T'he Rev. John Alexander 
Lawrence, of Grantham, to Miss Theodosia 
Manners, of Spitilegate. — Mr. C. Hus- 
man, of Grantham, to Miss Elizabeth 
Rich, of Corby. 

Died.}] At Lincoln, 79, Mr. Marshall.— 
61, Mrs. Bagaley.—Mr. Bowering. 

At Grantham, 64, Mrs. Wilson.—Mrs. 
Storr. 

At Gainsborough, 68, Mrs. Ann Mosley. 
—Mys. Atkinson. 

At Boston, 54, Mrs. Walker. — Mrs, 
Ward.—Mr.J.Porter.—39, Mrs. A. Palmer, 

At Lonth, 19, Miss Jane White.—Mr, 
T. Lucus.—52, Mrs. Atkinsom.—50, the 
wife of Mr. W. Aleock. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The poor-rates at Hinckley are said to 
amount to 5¢s. in the pound: nearly two- 
thirds of the town being im a state of 
pauperism. 

Married.] Otho Manners, esq. of Goad- 
by, to Miss Aun Singleton, of Bole.—Mr. 
T. Mortin, to Mrs. Branston, both of 
Loughborongh.— Mr. Jonathan Ward, of 
Harborough, to Miss Susanna Guinuss, of 
Uppingham.—- Mr. Machin, to Miss Petts, 
both of Cakham.—-Mr. Charles Butlin, of 
Rugby, to Miss Lydia Worthington, of 
Brockhurst.—Mr. W. Sharpe, of Great 
Dalby, to Miss Jane Innocent, of Wiiby, 

Died.) At Leicester, Mrs, Caryer.—80, 
Mr. John Chapman, of the family of Sir 
isaac Newton,whom he strongly resembled, 

At Hinckley, 21, Mr. William Scott, 
justly lamented, 

At Ashby de la Zouch, Mr. J. Farnell. 

At Oakham, 28, Mr. John Burton. 

At Prestwould, 90, C. J. Packe, esq.— 
At South Croxtov, 80, Mrs. Huskisson.— 
At Nethersea!, Tiiomas Barber, esq.—At 
Market Overton, Mrs, Frances Rouse, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Several respectable perseus residing in 
Walsall, having been distramed upon for 
their rates, were fonnd to be totally 
without bedding and ether household 
necessaries, which had previously been sa- 
cvificed to the tax-gatherer, to pay the 
salaries of -inecerists and pensioners, and 
other questionable expences of the state. 

Marrvivd.} Exiward Knight esq. M.D. to 
Miss Fiizabeth Horton, of Staflord.—Mr. 
Jobin Jones, to Miss Aun Pitt, beth of Wol- 
verhampton.—--Mr. Samuel Forster, to Mrs. 
Jones, beth of Leek.—Mr. Samuel Joues, 
of Hatton, to Miss Arden, of Achley.— Mp, 
Wilham Hood, of Watton, to Miss Jane 
‘burner, of Stone. 

Died. ] At Wolverhampton, on Snow. 
bill, $4, Mr. Daniel Pieldhouse. 

At Walsall, Mr. Mullea:der.—Sophia, 
Wite of Samuel Fietcher, esq. 

At Weduesbury, 59, Mr. John Thropp. 

At Leck, suddenly, Mr. James Wardle. 

_At> Newcastle, the wife of Mr, 'T. 
Catryer, 


[Dee. i, 


: WARWICKSHIRE. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
STR, Birmingham, Nov, 9, 1816. 


Many false reports having been indus. 
triously circulated respecting the ca 

the disturbances which occurred + = 
town on the evening of Monday, the ei 
ult., tI how propose to give you a short 
but impartial account of the origin and 
progress of the affair, and of all the lead. 
ing circumstances connected with it Ths 
questing you will give publicity to the 
same, by means of your valuable publica. 
tion, the “ Monthly Magazine.” 

Mr. Jabet, a printer and bookseller of 
this town, having exposed in his sho 
windows, during the conrse of the day in 
question, several printed copies of a“ pa. 
triotic Address” purporting to have been 
written by an inhabitant of Bolton, in 
Lancashire, for the advice and guidance 
of his fellow-townsmen; many persons 
stopt to read it as they passed, and to. 
wards the close of the day, a great crowd 
had collected round the windows, each 
seeming desirous to have a sight of one of 
these papers. 

Though the whole tenor of this “ Ad. 
dress” was highly recommendatory of a 
peaceful and submissive line of conduct on 
the part of the lower orders of the com- 
munity towards ministers in general, and 
the measures pursued by government, yet 
it contained some passages which were 
certainly bat ill calculated to calm the 
minds of people labouring under the pres 
sure of times like the present, whea 
thousands, and tens of thousands of per- 
sons are wholly destitate of employment, 
or of the means of obtaining a subsistence, 
excerpt from the charitable contributions 
of their more wealthy neighbours, or the 
scanty pittance allowed them by their 
respective parishes. 

in one of the passages to which I refer, 
it is said, that “ matters would not be any 
better at all if the plan was to be adopted 
which is called parliamentary reform;” and 
that ‘* to ali practical parposes, parliament 
is as well constituted as it can be.” The 
absurdity and untroth of what is here ad- 
vanced, must be evident to every et 
lightened and unprejndiced mind, an 
therefore need no comment, We catmot 
wonder that this “ Address” should have 
operated in the way it has done, when we 
consider that almost all parties, even “ 
opposite sentiments, unite in censuring th 
as calculated to produce efiects the very 
reverse of what it seems to have beet “4 
tended to prodnce; indeed, “ so ill 8 ~ 9 

ts 4 ‘ 
ed” suys the News, “ has this compositio 
been deemed to preserve peace end 
in the kingdom, that it has been dec! 
cohdemned by men whose prejudioe 
other respects are ever in favour O° ie 
sive obedience and non-resistance: 


support of this assertion, the uot 
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‘ons from the ‘Times and the Mora- 


at but, since the opinions of both, 

oe leet are nearly the same, I shall con- 

| 2 myself here to a short extract from 
of * ha oe The Address printed at Bire 

this ' .” says the Times, “ and éxhi- 
ath hited by a printer there, with _——- 
ort tranguillize the inhabitants, but which un- 
and fortunately had so different an effect, like 
"ad. many other well-intended measures, errs 
re. fom want of jadgment ; it endeavours to 

the liate evils which are too obvious ty be 
ica. dewied, and it ep misconduct which 

sot be justified.” 

of Thus, no we see that the “ Address” 
0p alone must Lave been amply snificient to 
rin have somewhat irritated the feelings of 
Pa. wich as were already disaffected towards 
en the present government, and to have eX: 
in sited some degree of reseutment against 

ee Mr, Jabet for thus publiciy exposing and 
IDs auctioning it; but, in addition to this, 
to- other circumstance operated to the pre- 
vd judice of that gentleman, which was as 
ch follows:—a report was spread by a person 
of in the crowd, stating that Mr. Jabet had 
declared it as his opinion, that * pine shil- 

‘d. lings per week were sufficient for the sup- 
a port of a man, his wife, and six children ;” 
on this report has since been proved to have 
N- been utterly false, according to the public 
id acknowledgment of the person by whom 
et it was first circulated. This latter cir- 
re cumstance, in conjunction with the former, 
ie at length worked upon the mins of the 
‘+ people to such a degree, that they pro- 
a ceeded to acts of open violence, aud in 
P the course of the evening broke nearly all 
; le panes in the windows in front of Mr. 


’ Jabet’s house : the aid of the military, how- 
, ever, being called in, the crowd was soon 
J dier dispersed, but not till considerable 
age had been done. 

A copy of the resolutions of the “ Bir- 
ningham Hampden Club,” a society lately 
established in this town, whose chief ob- 
Jct ts to assist by every legitimate means 
mi their power in the prow:otion of the 
truly great and important work of Par- 
liamentary Reform, having, it is said, been 
produced in the crowd by one of the 
members of that society, aud who was 
hiniself, it is also said, amoug the number 
of these disturbers of the public tran- 
quility, an opinion has thence originated, 
a the disgraceful proceedings of the 
sol Wit, Were caused and promoted by 
he Hampden Club; but, suppose these 
ports to be trne, (which [ am not awave 
mney have yet been proved to be,) I would 
“a any body of men be answesable 
dade conduct of its members as indivi- 
ee — because the actions of one 
inal’ reed Humber may have been cri- 
ciaty — we condemn the whole So- 
ah ith regard to the influence which 
? usal of the resolutions of the Hamp- 
U Club might bave upon the muds of 
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the riotously disposed, it has been very 
justly remarked by the editor of the 

vews, that “ they will there learn, that 
the road to a successful resistance of the 
present spirit of misrule adopted by mi- 
nisters, is not by rioting, but by a una- 
nimous stand of the embedied public 
opinion.” 

In consequence of the unwarrautable 
supposition that the Hampden Club has 
taken an active part in promoting the 
late disturbances, an opinion which, in 
this towa, is, I believe, exclusively cou- 
fined to persons whose political sentiments 
differ from those which are avowed by 
that society, much oblogny has been 
thrown upon it, and in some of the Lone 
don papers it has been declaimed agaist 
in the most open, unjustifiable, and vio- 
lent manner; the Courier aad the San, in 
particular, have filled several of their cos 
lunins with the most unqnalitied and scare 
rilous abuse of it, and the former of these 
two writers has vented his spleen ayainst, 
Mr. Edmonds, the Seciety’s chairman, in 
ihe most viruient language, aud has as- 
serted of him some cf the grossest and 
most palpable falsehoods. From a pere 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Edmonds, who is 
engaged in the arduous task of the in- 
sirnction of youth, L feel no hesitation in 
pronouncing him a man of unsuijied repu- 
tation, whose highest ambition would be 
to render himseif subservient to the best 
interests of his country, and it is with 
peculiar’ pleasure 1 emortace the oppots 
tunity now affuided me, of thas publicly 
doiag justice to lus worth. ‘Though I have 
myself uo connexion with the Uampden 
Club, [ am acquamied with several of its 
leading members, persons whose characs 
ters, I will venture to say, are unimneache 
able. T. CLAR«, jun, 

A vember of men, artisans and others, 
at Birmiigham, lave been put on tie 
roads at is, per day, payable out of a 
voluntary rate, tax, or subscription. The 
local newspapers state that some of the 
best shops are abandoned, from an impose 
sibility to meei the extent of taxation. 

- Married] Mr. Richard Lieyd, to Mes, 
Lewis.—Mr. George Weiherly, to Miss 
Phebe Wattou.—Mer. William Shaw, to 
Miss Nicialis.x—Mr. Jarvis Turner, to Miss 
Careline Wiiday: all of Birmunghaa.— 
Ciaries Batlin, esq. ot Ragby, to Miss 
Lydia Wortington, of Brockharst.—ir 
R. Southall, jun. of Birmingham, to Miss 
Auue Easton, of Petworth.--\ir, Hall, of 
Birmingham, to Miss Sarah Yaie, of 
Bridguoi. 

Dicd.} At Birmingham, in Church-street, 
34, Mir. William Rodgers.—65, Mrs. Sarah 
Moore.—In Weaman-steeet, 72, Mrs. Sarah 
Jayior, regretted.—In Worcester-sticet, 
50, Mr. Joseph Ryley, respected.—in 
Friday-street, 57, Mr. Willam Ashbee.— 
In Laureuce-street, 70, Mrs. Thompson. 
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At Coventry, Mr. Alderman Williamson. 

At Warwick, 56, Mr. Wilkimson. 

At Allesley, the wife of R. Lloyd, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The bank of Messrs, Trevor, Richards, 
and Co. of Whitchurch, has stopped 
payment. 

A stage-coach was lately upset on its 
seme down the lll from Brosely to the 

ronbridzge, by which an outside passenger 
was killed on the spot. 

Married.) R. C. Phillips, esq. of the 
R.N. to Miss Marianne Stokes, of Ryton. 
— Mr. Adney, of Wenlock, to Misa Otiver, 
of Harnage Grange.—Mr. John Crowther, 
of Kenley, to Miss Ann Langley, of Har- 
ley.—Mr. John Armstrong, to Mrs. Mary 
Pidgeon, of Upton Magna. 

Died.j At Shrewsbury, in Claremont- 
buildings, Mrs. Margaret Owen.—Mrs. 
Lawrence.—65, Mrs. Ann Cork.—Mr. W, 
Ford, of Pride Hill. 

At Whitchurch, Mrs. Sarah Lowe.—The 
widow of the Rev. T, Molland. 

At Much Wenlock, 9}, the widow of the 
Rev. Stephen Prytherch, M.A. 

At Cardiston-park, Miss Elizabeth Jones, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Christopher Brook banks, 
of Stourbridge, to Miss Elizabeth Tay- 
for, of Westheath.—Mr. Chellingworth, of 
Dunclent, to Miss Elizabeth Williams, of 
Perry.—Mr. John Rawlings, ot Tenbury, 
to Miss Spencer, of Gloucester.—T. Yar- 
ranton, esq. of Tenbury, to Miss Mary 
Cook, of Coton-hill, 

Died.| At Worcester, Thomas Wake- 
man, esq.—89, Mrs. Mary Cval, niuch es- 
teemed and regretted. 

At Stourbridge, 60, Mr. Edward Per- 
rins, justiy respected, 

At Pershore, the wife ef Adm, Fay- 
erman. 

At Sidbury, Mrs. Worthington.—At 
Upton, 68, Mrs. Elizabeth Thacker.—At 
Astwood-house, Miss Harrictta Parkes, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Hereford has circulated 
an able aud exemplary address to the 
clergy of bis diocese, recommeniing, in 
the most praiseworthy terms, the Gistresses 
of the Jabourmy and manufacturing poor 
to their consideration. 

Died.] At Hereford, 84, the Rev. John 
Barrott, vicar of Almeley, much respec- 
ted.— Mr. Cliarke.—In Church-street, Mr. 
Thomas Newell, 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A resviution was entered into ai the last 
Gloucester Quarter-sessions, wheiehy the 
Diavistrates determined, that for the pur- 
pose o: findwg employment tor the poor 
during ihe ensuing year, no meas were 
80 adviseable as to atford coustaut work 
on the highways; a permanent advantace 
woudl arise to the pubite at a small ex- 
pence or togal tax, and the spit of in. 
dustry wbons those who may and guglt to 


(Dee. 1, 


contribute to their own mai 

alnteng 
their labour, meet with its due prea 
Ts Thoneh, Savs the editor of a provincial 
paper, this may appear at first sight ob. 


Jectionable, as imposing new burthens on 


the present heavy parish rates, the evil 
will be only temporary, and will in the 
end prove the best economy.”—“We agree” 
says another editor, “ that on this occasion 
much is due to the starving people fig 

‘the hves and fortunes men, who Ses 
sionately stimulated the government to 
bring the.country into its present cond. 
tion—but the ministers may weil adjourn 
the Parliament and took coolly on, if tie 
feelings of the people can be made tie 
means of voluntarily taxing themselves, 
The government and the Wat-party have 
great obligations to perform at this crisis.” 

At the late Monmouthshire Quarter. 
Sessions, held at Usk, the magistrates 
asreed to represent to the Chunerilor of the 
Exchequer the reduccd state of the county by 
taxes and rates, and the tunpossibility of py 
ing those now becoming due; they therefore 
resolved to request some remission of tax. 
ation, ‘These measures were carried bya 
large majority, but Lord Granville Somer. 
set dissénted. 

Captain Fotheringham is elected Master 
of the Ceremonies at Cheltenham, m room 
of the late Mr. King. 

Marrivd.} Mr. Charles Stewart Ruth 
ven, to Miss Sarah Elmstie, both of Glov 
eester.— Mr. Frederick Lewin, to Miss 
Ann Martin.—Mr. Thomas Pritchard 
Saunders, to Miss Emma Bale.—Mr. J, 
Nicholls, to Miss Maria Hemmings, all of 
Bristol.—The Rev. E. J. Evans, A.B. of 
Loughbrickland, Downshire, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Kentish, ef Park-street, Bristol— 
James Matthews, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Miss Elizabeth Muller, of Hasfield.—The 
Rev. John Fry, of Coiford, to Miss Elva 
Trotter, of Winnall’s Hilk—Mr. Hewleit, 
of Eastington, to Miss Ballinger, of Corse. 
—Mr. William Gilard, ef Chepstow, 0 
Miss Jane Farmer, of Bristol.—Jobn Dy- 
mock, esq. of Sionelouse, to Miss E-ama 
Parkinsou, ef Hoxton-square, London. 

Died.) At Gloucester, in Southgate 
street, Mrs. Martin. —60, Mr. Hale. 

At Bristol, 58, Mr. Willam Williams, 
much respeeted —-51, Mr, John Horler— 
Miss Sarah Ford.—34, Mrs. Sarah Lissett 
Jacques, regretted, | 

rn Cirencester, 92, the widow of Mr. 
Joln Cherrington. 

At Cheltenham, 47, the Rev. B. Cape’ 
Hemuing, D.D. rector of Rotherfield Gry ’ 
—)2, Major Gen, Sir Geo, — B.C. 
64, Mis. Wadley, much respectet 

At Tewkesbury, the widow of Wilham 
Martin, esq. : 

At iceninetin the widow of Mr. James 
Vaughav.— Mrs, Synet. 


At Abergavenny, 72, Mr. Moses Coben, 
er OXFORDSHIRE: 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
Meried.] Mr. W. Timberlake, of Ox- 
to Miss Ailam, of Beckley.—Mr, 


Richard sjrett, of Bicester, to Miss Ann 
Hawkins, of Buckingham.—Mr. William 


pilling, of Pyrton, to Miss Mary Billing, 
Reading. —Mr. John Jackson, to Miss 
Ann Banting, both of W itney.—M r. Wil- 
jiam Tite, to Miss Hannan Haut, both of 
panbury.--Mr. Withers, of Chiselbamp- 
tun, to Miss Stroad, of Barbican, London. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mr. Ailen. 

At Woodstock, Miss Susannah Townes- 
end, justly regretted, 

At Headington, Ms. Bryan. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Mwried.] Mr. J. Raymer, of Denham, 
to Miss Randall.—Mr. Noah Belcher, of 
Goosey, to Miss Giles, of Leythrop. 

Died.] At Wargrave, the widow of the 
Rev, J. Tickell, rector of Gawsworth. 

At Turweston, Miss Mary Causton, 

HERTS AND BEDS, 

The deposits into the Bedford Saving- 
Bank, suice its estabiishment in May, 
amount to near 1,3001,; Benefit Societies 
being permitted to put their stock imto 
that hank, not exceeding 2OOI. 

Manied.) Mr. Chinery, of Cheshont, 
fo Miss Emma Rivers, of ‘Trimiey St. 
Mary. 

Died.] At Bedford, 26, Frederick Jo- 
wpl Levins, esq. 

At Cheshunt, 70, Thomas Sanders, M.1). 
At Leighton Buzzard, 79, Mr. Thomas 
White, 

At Watford, the wife of Harrold Stew- 
at, esq, 

At Potton, Mrs. H. Verrall, 

At Bishops Stortford, 63, Isaac Lake, 
deeply regretted by his relations, uor less 
by his employers, (Messrs. Hawkes and 
C0,,) In whose service, as a brewer, he 
lad been upwards of twenty years. His 
lweuts and info:mation were highly re- 
‘pectable; and the zeal and honesty he 
MO ge - ag ne “ the duties 
<—_. — ton, ¢ evolved upon him, 
fond <a au praise. Miuthtful, yocose, 
strlen, pecaliar in his habits, 
Siete appearance, he had much 
ea - Craracter, and it will be long ere 

vrgotten by his townsinen. 

The > NORTHAMPTONSIURE. 
thiene oe Saving-Bank bas, in 
poi “ERS, received Various deposits, 

Inting to 41,8931, 

= Ae Mr, John Wilson, of Peter- 
eee’ yy it. Parkinson, of North- 
letspur AE. Francis Sheppard, of Pau- 
Osten Me ie a paralt Browne, of Tow- 
si. 'D. Merry, of Abington-Miiis, 
—#2arrniet Pell, of Overstone. 
ede] At Vorthampton, 71, Mrs, Ar- 
0°, Mi. E. Law. 
+, (flerborough, 55, Mr, Edw. Sissons, 


den, 


“il P . " 

Robin Veilingborough, 69, Mr. Charles 

vinsSon, 

4t Thetford o¢ 4 
“etord, 76, Michael Wodhull, esq. 
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CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS, 
The Seatonian prize is this year adjudged 


to the Rev. C, H. Terrot, M.A. of Trinity 
College, for his poem on Hezekiah and 


Sennacherib. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay 
for the present year is, The internal evidence 
of the genuinencss and authenticity of the 
Gospels. 

Married.) The Rev. Mr. Rogers, Fellow 
of Sidney-College, to Miss Hackney, of 
Cambridge.—-William Asplin, jun, esq. of 
Willingham, to Miss Mary Bletsoe, of 
Astcherton.—Thomas Brown, esq. of 
Slippy Hiil, to Miss Shearing, of Paxfield- 

all, 

Died.| At Ely, 60, the Rev. Stephen 
Stephens, B.A. Minor Canon of Ely.—Mr. 
Thomas Wetenhall. 

At Newmarket, Miss Charlc ‘te Tuting. 

At Chatteris, 78, Mrs, Elizabeth Isaac- 
son, much and justly lamented. 

At Wyton, Miss Frances Peck. 

NORFOLK. 

At the last Quarterly Assembly of the 
Corporation of Norwich, au Address was 
voted tu the Regent, requesting him to 
enforce the utmost economy in the publie - 
expenditure, and to countenance every 
financial retrenchment, compatible with 
the security and welfare of the community ; 
and that commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity may be restored. 

Married.] Mr. John Kidd, to Miss Mary 
Ann Forster.—Mr, R, H. Harris, to Miss 
Clabon.— Mr. Warner, to Miss Stevens: all 
of Norwich.—-Mr. C. C. Daniell, of Davey- 
place, Norwich, to Miss Sarah Ursula 
Nuthall, of Ludiow.—R. Bathurst, esq. 
to Miss Jane Norris, of Tatterford.—Mr. 
John Bales, to Miss Mary Ann Simmonds, 
both ef VYarmouth.—Mr, Richard England, 
jun. of Hindringham, to Miss Mary Ann 
Reeve, of Wighton, 

Died.] At Norwich, 56, Mr. Sieley.— 
Mr. Pigge.—In St. Augustine's, at an ads 
vaneed age, Mr. Brittmgham.—Mrs. de 
Rouillon.—In Magdalen-sireet, the wife of 
Mr, Alderman Burrows. 

At Yarmouth, 29, Mrs. Bond.—60, Mrs,. 
Olley.—54, Mrs, Eaton. 

At East Dereham, Mrs. E. Drozter, 

At North Elmfam, 80, Mr. Peter John- 
son.—-At North Walsham, 83, Mrs. Mary 
Fiddy.—At Foulsham, Mr. tT. Manning, 
sen.—At Ryburgh, Dir. Gardiner, justly la- 
mented.—At Freethorpe, 68, Mr. ‘Trevett 
Read.—At Paston, 41, Mr. Frauets 
Cremer.—At Brooke, 103, Mrs. Tubetha 
Starling. —At Tacolneston, 87, Mis, Eliza- 
beth Warren. | 

SUFFOLK. 

Marvied.] Mr. W. C, Stafford, af Bary, 
to Miss M. A. Cullington, of Norwich.—- 
Mr. kK. Thompson, of Buiy, to Miss 
Thompson, of Framlingbam.—M r. Tho- 
mas Archer, of Ipswich, to Miss Paucuce 
Chapman, of ingens jmeg : poms 

ence * Bury J1iss Urics ’ 
Dice, of Bury, te ramen 
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Bungay.—Jobn Chevallier, M.D. of Aspal- 
hall, to Miss Syer, of Keddington.—Mr, 
James Harrald, of Little Saxham, to Mrs, 
Marks, of Barrow.—The Hon. Thompson 
Vanneck, to Miss Mary Ann Palmer, of 
Halesworth.—Mr. Smith, Hadleigh, to 
Miss Elizabeth Emmerson, of Aldhai, 

Died.| At Bary, 65, Mr. Jolm Harrison. 
—53, Mr. Richard Sparke, much respec- 
ted.—In Northgate-street, 39, Mr. George 
Deal, justly regretted.—63, Mrs. 8S. 
Adams. 

At Ipswich, 82, Major Richards, much 
respected.—The Rev. ‘Temple Chevallier, 
rector of Baddingham.—73, the wife of Dr. 
Spark. 

At Southwold, 35, Mr. Launcelot Davie. 

At Framlingham, 60, Mrs. M. Thomp- 
son. 

At Ixworth, 24, Mrs. S, Lemmon. 

At Acton, Mr. William Bassett, much 
respected.—At Fordham, 68, Mr. William 
Gedge, much and justly respected.—At 
Stanning-field, 22, Mr. 8. Hale. 


ESSEX. 

The labouring poor of this county con- 
tinue in a deplorable state, their appii- 
cations from necessity being often re- 
jected by the overseers, 

Marricd.| Mr. John Baker, of Col- 
chester, to Miss Sarah Baker, of Ipswich. 
—Charles Tindal, esq. R.N. to Miss Anne 
Grant, of Thoby Priory.—Mr. D. Risbee, 
of Bradfield, to Miss Elizabeth Solmes, of 
Danbury.— At Bradfield, Mr, T. Brown, 
to Miss Lucy Clark, cf Great Bentley. 

Died.| At Chelmsford, Mr. Elliot; he 
practised medical electricity with great 
success. 

At Colchester, J. Sack, esq. 

At Satiron Walden, 76, Mr. William 
Archer, alderman of that Corporation, 

At Manningtree, Mr, Bowman.—81, 
Mrs. Canham. 

At Bocking, 84, Mrs, Elizabeth Holm- 
Sted, 

At Woodford, 69, John Hill, esq. 

At South Okendon, John Goodere, esq, 

At Witham, the widow of Mr. Jolin 
Humphreys.—At Great Coggleshall, Mrs, 
M. A. Townsend. 


KENT. 

At alate numerous meeting of the in- 
habitants of Chatham, a liberal sum of 
money was voluntarily subscribed, to be dis- 
bursed under the direction of a Committee 
of six, in providing necessary employment 
fur the industrious poor, 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the 
parish of Giihnghain was recently held at 
the Assembly Rooms, Bromptcn, con- 
vened by public notice, to take into con. 
Sideration the best means of alleviating 
the distress of the labouring poor. The 
meeting was fully and -respectabiy attend- 
ed, and a voluntary subscription immedi- 
ately entered into. 


> 
—. 


Married.] Mr. Witt 
E. Marsh.—-Mr. William cnn? to Ming 
Mary Wigzell.—Mr. John Fishy 
Miss Martin.—Mr. 'F, Somerford oh 
Welby.— Mr. William Taylor oe Misa 
Mary Debbs: all of Canterbury i 
John Marsh Wood, of Hardres to Mi, 
Mary Wootton, of Canterbury.—Alexanis 
Watson, esq. to Miss Benedicta ay 
both of Dover.—-Mr. ‘Thomas Middleton 
of Dover, to Miss Ann Gilbert, of Hythe 
—James Lioyd, esq. to Miss Sedden, boii 
of Rochester.—Dennis Kell » 8q. to Miss 
Lefevre Pownell, of Sittingbourne —\j, 
Prance, of Maidstone, to Miss Thompson, 
of Poplar.—Mr. Henry Simmonds, of 
Maidstone, to Miss Hindson, of Stock. 
bury.— Mr. Ozias Kemp, to Miss Mary 
Ann Cole, both of Whitstable—Mr, Sie. 
phen Dobell, to Miss Harriet Peel, boii 
of Cranbrook. 

Died.| At Canterbury, 28, Mr. Willian 
Luddingtou, much respected. —76, Mr, 
Wells, one of the Brothers of John’s Hos. 
pital.—19, Miss Martha Sutton, justly es- 
teemed. 

At Ramsgate, 75, Mr. William Guy.— 
Mr. Thomas Woodward, much and justly 
esteemed. 

At Margate, 70, Mr. Daniel Barwise.— 
In High-street, Miss Brooman, 

At Dover, Mrs. Collard. 

At Chatham, 32, Mrs. Marshall, 

At Maidstone, Mr. Sheppard. — Mrs, 
Crook.—The wite of Mr. John Ruck, mach 
respected, | 

At Ashford, 57, Mr. William Horton. 

At Monkton Thanet, at an advaueed 
age, Mr. Fuller.—At Smeeth, 43, Mrs. 
Martin, regretted.—At Aecol, 57, Mr. 
Sidders.—At Whitstable, 70, Mrs. Holt 

SUSSEX. 

Brighton manages to thrive In the midst 
of the general distress ; many new houses 
being in embryo there. 

Died.} At Chichester, Mr. Clemence.— 
The widow of Mr. J. Richardson, of Pe 
tersfield. 

At Brighton, in Ship-st. R. Day, 

At Worthing, 41, Mr. Dixon.—39, ™ 
Winslow Morton. ; aly 

At Battle, Mr. James Inskip, snaea'y. 

At Eastbourne, Mr. Fuller, jun. "aie 
and justiy respected.—At Kingston, *" 
Henly. 

HAMPSHIRE: ig 

Married.] Lieut. Georze babe ee ’ 
S8th regiment, to Miss Hallum, of Miss 
ampton.— Mr, James Walker, ene 
Mary Barnes, both of uae . 
George Hoar, esq. of Twyford Lods ort’ 
Miss Clerk, of Upper Seymours’ esq: 
man-square, London.—Samuel sm ~he 
of Portsmouth, to Miss E. Carole Fy" 
of Portsea.—Mr. Heury Loe k, ¢. Mott 
Clark, both of Portsea.—Mr. “ ries 
ley, of Portsmouth, + Miss 5 - 
Barnes Common.—At Alverstos% oy 
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_of the g6th regiment, to Mrs. 
wll James Green, esq. to Mrs. 
John Reed, of Portsea.—Lieut. ~ F L. 
Robins, R. N, to Mrs. E. Sharp, both of 
Forton. Mr. Gould, of Fordingbridge, 
tp the widow of the Rev. Mr. Macgibbon. 

Died.) At Winchester, Mrs, Sarah Smith. 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. John Haygarth, 


tor of Upham. ; 
wae Southampton, the wife of Samuel 


om 48, Mr. Robert White. 

At Portsmouth, 28, the wife of Mr. Wil- 
iam Teideman. 
5° Portsea, Mr. Thomas Eastman, much 
regretted. — Mr, Fowles, respected.—In 
King-street, Mr. Hawkins. 

AtRomsey, 77, Mrs. Allen, 

At Leckford, 60, Mr. J. Dowling.—At 
Hedley, Miss Susan Morgan.—At Spar- 
sot, at an advanced axe, Mr, Sturges. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Warminster Fair was the largest ever 
jnown, The greater part of sheep penned 
were sold, but the prices were not equal 
to those obtained at Devizes green fair. 
Neat beasts, which were also numerous, 
were quite a drug. Cheese met a dull 
sale, from 36s. to 56s. 

Married.]} The Rev. R. Sloper, of De- 
vizes, to Mrs. Hunson, of London.—The 
Rev. George Bevan, of Foxbury, to Miss 
Anne Buchanan, of Glasgow. — Joseph 
Batchelor, esq. Stormoor Coitage, to Miss 
Rebecca Chapman, of Hawkridge. 

Died.] At Trowbridge, 42, Mr. R. Webb. 
Be Wilton, Mr. Thomas Mease, sud- 
euly, 

At Westbury, Mr. Thomas Wright 

We, greatly regretted. 

At the Castle Honse, Calne, William 

Powell Bendry, esq. a justice of peace for 
this county, 
. Pewsey, at an advanced age, the 
jae Townsend, M.A. Rector 
Binge f As a scholar, mineralogist, 
Rew and conchologist, he stood parti- 
«>, pre-eminent. His ‘ ‘Travels in 
tibie and his “ Character of Moses es- 
pa des au Historian,” confirmed his li- 
= Arye pie In early life he fell under 
hae of the Jate Rev. k. Graves, of 
in hs kee who described his peculiarities 
ti nae satire, “ the Spiritnal Quixote.” 
inne was one of the principal 
bolder Orsof, anda very considerable share 
im, the Kennet and Avon Canal. 
The con SOMERSETSHIRE. 

ave ee es of Somerset and Gloucester 
ment for an association to petition Par- 
importation a uty of 30 per cent. on the 
tapable of bet all agricultural produce 

rauback ing grown in Engiand, anda 
tion of al of 10 per cent, on the exporta- 
antly pon tch produce as can be abun- 

Y produced, 
th, ows has been adopted at Forme for 
of the industrious Poor, As 
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many as are out of employment, on appli. 
cation to the parish-officers, are instantly 
engaved im quarrying stones by the load, 
at which they earn 8s, or 10s. per week, 
paid out of the parish rates; the stones are 
then taken to a depot, and disposed of for 
purposes of building and repairing the 
roads. 

Married.| Mr. Evans, of Springfield. 
place, to Miss Harriet Thurston, of Kings. 
mead terrace, Bath. —At Bathampton, 
James Jackson, esq. to Frances, danghter 
of Samuel Ward, esq. of Hampton-hill- 
house.—Mr. John Cogan, of Taunton, to 
Miss Mary Debbens, of Bath.—At Bridg- 
water, Mr. Taylor, to Miss Baller.—Mr, 
Waldron, of Vivehead, to Miss Hannak 
Trott, of Bishpool-tarm.—Mr. Welch, of 
Redlands, to Miss Keiso, of Ansford. 

Died.| At Bath, in Great Stanhope- 
street, the widow of John Tyler, esq. of 
Redland, justly regretted.— Madame Dalle. 
mand.—In Princes-street, 46, Mr. William 
Stockman, sen.—Mr, James Coxhead.— 
In Blomfield-place, 36, Clement Wilson 
Cratweil, esq. an eminent surgeon of this 
city, universally regretted.—In Chapel- 
row, Miss Rebecca Hibbert. 

At Frome, Mr. Harry Ball, universally 
respected,—Mr. Jolin Angel.— Mrs. Trot. 
man. 

At Bridgwater, at an advanced age, 
Mrs, Giles. 

At Chard, the wife ef the Rev. W.S. 
Bradley, vicar of that place, and preben- 
dary of Wells. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Bishop’s Candle, the Earl 
of Errol, to the Hon. Harriet Somerville.— 
Thomas Henning, esq. of Alton Pancras, 
to Miss Mary Parr, of Poole. 

Died.] AtSherborne, Robert Lewis, esq. 

At Poole, ‘Thomas Slade, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Marricd.| Mr. Thomas Kaddon, to Miss 
Badcock.—Mr. James Hooper, jun. to 
Miss Maria Endicoit: all of Exeter.—G, 
F. C. Coiman, esq. to Miss Theresa Ofgans, 
of Plymouth.—Mr. Kent, Master R.N. to 
Miss-Pearn, of George-street Dock.—Mr, 
A. N. Groves, of Plymouth, to Miss Maria 
Berthia Thompson, of George-street, 
Hanover-square, London. — At Teigr- 
mouth, Mr. Hamlyn, to the widow of Capt. 
Win, Walsh.—Mr. John Moore, to Miss 
Pearce, of Stoneliouse, 

Dicd.} At Exeter, the widow of Mr. Jo- 
seph Phillips.—63, the widow of Robert 
Russel, esq. much and deservedly es 
teemed, 

At Exmouth, Gen. Alexander Mercer. 

At Chumicigh, 83, Mr. ./illiam Curtis, 
justly respected, 

' At Alohivdten, 52, Mr. James Hallett, 
deservedly lamented, 

At Whiteway, Mrs. Bridge man-—On 
Heavitree Road, 84, Mrs. Burrow.—At 


Halloway-farm, Kenn, 31, J. Harris, esq. 
CORNWALL, 
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CORNWALL, 

The Cornish Resolutions in onr next. 

Marvied.] John Henry Vivian, esq. of 
Truro, to Miss Sarah Jones, of Swansea, 
—John Yarde Fownes, esq, to Miss Hearn, 
of St. Aunstle.—Mr. William Paynter, to 
Miss Stevens, of Kenwyn. 

Died.| At Fowey, Benj. Bloomfield, esq, 
senior alderman of that borough. 

At Falmouth, suddenly, Mrs. Downing. 

WALES. 

The Marquis of Anglesea has industri- 
ously enquired in the nature aud extent 
of the distresses of the poor on his estates 
in Wales, aad is liberally adopting mea- 
sures to alleviate them. 

Married.| The Rev. W. Hewson, to 
Miss Anne Bassett, both of Swansea.— 
William Salmon, esq. of Cowbridge, to 
Miss Hester Deere, of Penlline-court.— 
At Myfod, Arnold Burrowes, esq. to Miss 
Harriet Beresford, of Trefnanney.—Mr. 
John Bamford, to Miss E. Powell, both 
of Neath.—Simon Lloyd, esq. of Plasyn- 
dre, to Miss Eliza Jones, of the Lodge, 
Bala.—Thomas Lioyd Fietcher, esq. of 
Maesgwaylod Lodge, to Miss Charlotte 
Towers, of Queen Ann-street, London. 

Died.] At Wrexham, Mr, J. Edwards, 

At Carmarthen, 75, Mrs. W. Davies, 

At Havertordwest, the widow of the 
Rev. B. Gibbon, of Penaly. 

At Brecon, the Rev. Jolin Williams, 
Catholie priest, of that town, greatly re- 
spected.—87, Mr. John Griffiths, much 


At Lanharran, the widow of P; 
Jenkins, esq-— At Heullan. “nae 
Lewis, esq. a justice of the peace for md 
— of Pembroke and : th 
justly regretted.—At St. Bride'ch; 

Miss Elizabeth Rees, eae val rs 
servedly esteemed and regretted, 

IRELAND, 

Almost every parish in Dublin has te 
ed pointed resolutions on the Subject of 
sinecures and excessive taxation, ' 

Married.} At Ardtree Glebe-honse Tre 
roue, C. KE. Alten, esq. to Miss Meredith 
—E. W. Dickenson, esq. to Miss Corry of 
Newry. — Charles Nangle, esq. of kil. 
dalky, county of Meath, to Mrs. Cecilia 
Conolly, of Newhaggard. 

Died.] At Dubin, 43, T. Ry Babine. 
ton, esq. . 

At Badhill, county of Tipperary, Ri. 
chard Guing, esq. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Sierra Leone, John Donovan, ey, 
advocate of that colony, and lately a re. 
porter of Parliamentary Debates. He 
was a man of strong natural talents, and of 
great integrity and honour. 

At Anteuil, near Paris, at an advanced 
age, H. B. Sharp, esq. 

At Paris, Mrs. Caroline Amherst, widow 
of W. Kerril A. esq. of the Bengal Cuil 
Establishment. 

At Stutgard, the reigning monarch, whe 
married the Princess Royal of England. 

In Mecklinburgh, 75, the reigning prince, 


and deservedly respected. brother of Queen Charlotte. ° 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Friends of this Miscellany, who may be desirous of completing their Sets or Volumes, 
are reyuested to take nolice, that, for the purpose ef encouraging ther Design, the sireral 
Numbers composing the first FORTY VOLUMES, or lo the Commencement of 1816, will be 
sold at ONE SHILLING AND THREE PENCE per Number, till the first of May next ; but, 
after that time, they can be had only at the usual Price of Twa Shillings. The increased 
Demand for this Wori, in every part of the World where the English Language 3 read, 
and the Interruptions of the Supply in foreign Countries, owing lo successive Wars, will 
it is presumed, render this Proposal an Accommodation to many of our distant Readers, 
well as to many new Subscribers at Home. 

The Favours of M. LAnGues—Mr. Ctement Coote—A., Z.—BARON Lerry—Mr. 
A. Kyne—Mr. W. Tayson— Mr. W. Goopman—Mr. J. Lawrence—An Old Abo- 
litionist--Neptune—S, F. G.— J. L.—&c. cume to hand toa late to appear inthe curcint 
Number. ’ 

Two Tours in France and Flanders, made in the present Autumn, will be commenced in 
our next or next following Numbers. 

We shall be obliged t» any of our Readers in Jamaica, Trinidad, or Demerara, for cat 
rect Reports of what is passing on ihe Spanish Main. ' 

The Pressure of Matter evident in a Pages must be our Apology for the Deluy *f mary 
accepted Communications. the 
Original Materials turards an Authentic Life of R. B. SHERIDAN are deferred for 
Same reason ; as is the lony-promised Memoir of our old Friend S, J. PRATT- Tape: 

ARISTIDES enyuires about “ the Heroes of Libert y, scuticred by the ‘Triumph of the 4 
rial and Royal Confederates ;” and we hope in an carly Number to be able to a 
Curiosily. : rela 

We should be glad to receire correct Information fram Readers in the Inited Se abs 
Rive to the actual Condition of Emigrants in those States, the Accounts in the English 
terial Papers representing them as seeking Means of Return. 

Leumas of Bedford puts a forced Construction on the Pussaze in the CORNUCOPIA, 

_ We have received a Pound Note from C. D. for the long-suffering Prisoncrs wl 
‘ . 3 : 
who ere detained under Charges of Contempts of Court. 
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